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PREFACE, 
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This book is the result of nearly four years of travel 
ami study in the countries aful colonies of which it 
treats, I have described and discussed no place tJiai 
I did not visits and in every one I remained long enough^ 
and was fortunate enough in learning the views and 
experiences of the local authorities and best-informed 
residents^ to make sure at a^iy rate tJuit I was ttot 
misled into mere Juisty impressions. If I appear to 
present some of my conclusions with excessive confidence^ 
this fault is to be explained^ aiul I trust excused, first^ 
by my conviction of tJie importance to Great Britain of 
tJce issues involved, and second^ by my faith in tlie 
accuracy and wisdom of my many infonfiants. 

Tlie Far Ea^st presents itself to the attentive traveller 
under two aspects. It is the Uut Wonderland of the 
World; and it is also the seed-bed of a multitude 
of new -political issues. I have endeavoured to reflect 
in these pages this twofold quality of my subject. There* 
fore the record of mere travel is interwoven with that of 
investigation : tlie incidents and tJie adventures of tJie 
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hour are mingled with the /aotore and the etatistics of 
the permanent probleme. By this meam I have hoped 
to reproduce upon the reader^e mind eomething of the 
effect of the Far East upon my own. It is a picture 
which is destined^ eitJier in bright coloure or in eombrct 
to become increasingly familiar to him in tlie future. 

I find myeelf wliolly unable to acknowledge here even 
a email part of tJie Jielp and hospitality I received^ and 
I can only express this general but deep obligation. To 
Sir Robert Hart^ Bart.^ Jtowever^ first of all; to Sir 
Cecil Olementi Smithy ex^Oovemor of tJie Straits Settle^ 
ment; to Sir Q. William Des Voeux^ formerly Governor 
of Hongkong; and to Mr. F. A. Swettenliam^ O.M.O.^ 
British Resident of Perak^ I liave to offer my special 
thanks. To my friend Mr. R. L. Morant^ wlu^se know* 
ledge of Siam is more intimate than that of any foreigner 
living^ and who at tlie time of my stay in Bangkok was 
governor of the late Crown Prince and. tutor to the 
Royal children^ I have to acknowledge great indebted- 
neu. I need hardly add tliat these gentlemen must not 
be forcibly connected with any of my opinions. Mr. J. 
Scott Keltic^ Assistant Secretary of the Royal Qeo* 
graphical Society ^ the Librarian of tJie Colonial Office^ 
and tlie Librarian of the Royal Statistical Society^ 
have been good enough to give me valuable technical 
assistamoe. 

In a few instances I have reproduced here^ with 
considerable aUeroHonSf parts of contributions to the 
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claihj and periodical Press^ chicjlij descriptions of places 
written on tlie spot. The greater part of the illustratiofu 
are from my oum jihotograplis ; one or two are by that 
excellent photographer A. Fong^ of Hongkong^ one or 
two by Mr. Chit^ and one by Mr. Loftus^ both of 
Bangkok. Tlie maps^ which present certain geographical 
facts not — so far as I know — to be found in conjunction 
elsewiterCf have been drawn V7uler my own supervision. 

H.N. 

London, December 81, 1894. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE FAR EAST. 
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OBAPTEB I. 

OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE: SHANGHAI AND HONGKONG. 

A N Englishman writing an account of the Far East finds him- 
-^ self in a dilemma at the outset. If he follows his natnral 
inclination to describe at length the British Colonies there, their 
astonishing history, their race-problems, their commercial 
nehievements, and their exhibition of the colonising genius of 
his race ; and especially if he yields to the temptation to dwell 
upon their extraordinary picturesqueness, he lays himself open 
to the just criticism that these are matters already familiar to 
every one of his readera On the other hand, if he takes this 
familiarity for granted, and omits them from his survey, the 
brightest colour is lacking from the picture and the most potent 
factor from the problem. This would obviously be the greater 
evil, and therefore in my own case, risking the reproach, I pro- 
pose to touch upon the external aspects of the British Colonies 
in the Far East just enough to convey some notion of the 
physical conditions and surroundings under which our country* 
men there live and labour, and to write at somewhat greater 
length of a few vital matters which do not present themselves 
on the surface. One thing, at any rate, can never be told too 
often or impressed too strongly, namely, that our Far Eastern 
Colonies are not mere outlying units, each with a sentimental 
and commercial connection with Great Britain, but bone of the 
bone of the Empire, and flesh of its flesh. 
Among the many surprises of a journey in the Far East* 

one of the greatest is certainly the first sight of ShanghaL 

s 
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I WM writing below as we steamed up the Hwang-pa riyer^ 
and did not oome on the deck of the Hae^an till five minutes 
before she anchored. Then I conld hardly believe my eyes. 
There lay a magnificent European city surrounding a broad 
and crowded river. True, the magnificence is only skin-deep, 
■o to speak, all the architectural beauty and solidity of 
Shsnghai being spread out along the river; but I am speak- 
ing of the first sight of Shanghai, and in this respect it 
is superior to New Tork, far ahead of San Francisco, and 
almost as imposing for the moment as Liverpool itself. A 
broad and beautifully kept boulevard, called of course " The 
Bund,*' runs round the riyer, with a row of well-grown trees 
and a broad grass-plat at the water's edge, and this Bund 
{■ lined on the other side from one end to the other with mer- 
cantile buildings second to none of their kind in the world — the 
** hongs " of the great firms, and the banks ; the fine edifices of 
the Masonic Hall and the Shanghai Club; and the magni- 
ficent new quarters of the Imperial Customs Service. At 
the upper end of the Bund a large patch of green shows the 
Public Garden, where the band plays on summer eyenings. 
At night all Shanghai is bright with the electric light, and 
its telegraph poles remind you of Chicago— I believe I counted 
nearly a hundred wires on one pole opposite the Club. And 
the needed touch of colour is added to the scene as you look 
at it 'from on deck, by the gay flags of the mail steamers and 
ihe Consular bunting floating over the town. 

The first sight of Shanghai, moreoyer, b only its first surprise. 
As I was rollbg away to the hotel the 'ricksha coolie turned 
CO to the right-hand side of the road. Instantly a familiar 
figure stepped off the sidewalk and shook a warning finger, and 
the coolie swung back again to the left side. It was a police- 
man— nO semi-Europeanised Mongolian, languidly performing a 
half-understood duty, but the genuine home article, helmet, 
blue suit, silver buttons, regulation boots, truncheon and all — 
jnal ''bobby.'* And his uplifted finger turned the traffic to the 
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left in Shanghai precisely as it does in front of the Mansion 
House. A hundred yards further on there was a flash of 
scarlet in the sun, and there stood a second astonishing 
figure — a six-foot copper-coloured Sikh» topped by a huge red 
turban, and clad also in blue and armed with the same trun- 
cheon, striding solemnly by on his beat. Then came the 
Chinese policeman, with his little saucer hat of red bamboo 
and his white gaiters, swinging a diminutive staff — a reduced 
and rather comical replica of his big English and Indian 
comrades. Then as we crossed the bridge into the French 
Concession there appeared the sergeni de vilU, absolutely 
the same as yon see him in the Place de TOpera — ^peaked 
cap, waxed moustache, baggy red trousers, sabre, and roTolver. 
And beyoud him again was the Frenchified Chinese police* 
man. In fact, Shanghai is guarded municipally by no fewer 
than six distinct species of policemen — ^English, Sikh, Anglo- 
Chinese, French, Franco - Chinese, and the long-legged 
mounted Sikhs on sturdy white ponies, who clank their 
sabres around the outskirts of the town, and carry terror 
into the turbulent Chinese quarters. 

Sbaughai, like so much of the Empire, was originally tpolia 
opima. It was captured from the Chinese on June 19, 1842, and 
o[>ened to foreign trade in November, 1843. It is in the middle 
of the coast-line of China, in the south-east corner of the province 
of Kiang-su, at the junction of the rivers Hwang-pu and Woosung 
(or Soochow Creek), twelve miles above the point where these 
ilow together into the estuary of the Yangtsze. Shanghai is 
thus practically at the mouth of the great waterway of China, 
and it is the chief outlet and distributing centre for the huge 
northern and central provinces. It has been called the " com« 
mercial metropolis of China," since so large a percentage of 
the total foreign trade of China passes through it. The native 
city, which has about 125,000 inhabitants, and lies behind the 
foreign city, was an important emporium of trade for centuries. 
Its walls, which are three miles and a half in circumference, were 
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bii3i in the lizieenth eentoiy to keep off an earlier Japanese 
iiiTarioiL The Frenoh obtained a grant of their present Settle- 
BMnt in return for servioes rendered in driving out the rebels in 
1868. Shanghai has been the scene of a good deal of warfare. 
In 1858 the native eity was captured by the rebels, who held it 
Cor seventeen months. In 1861, the Taiping rebels, after cap- 
taring Sooohow in the previous year, advanced upon Shanghai, 
hot were driven back by British and Indian regiments, aided by 
Freneh marines. It was at this time that " Chinese Oordou " 
appeared upon the scene. The Imperial authorities, at their 
wits* end, allowed an American adventurer to enlist a number 
of more or less disreputable foreigners, and with their aid to 
raise and drill a horde of natives. These passed under the com- 
mand of another American name Burgevine, who finally deserted 
to the rebels. The Imperialists were thus left with a mutinous 
and almost uncontrollable band of their own people to deal with, 
little more dangerous than the rebels themselves. It was these 
that Ifsjor Gordon, B.E., was allowed to discipline and lead 
against the Taipings, as the solf-christcned '' Ever- Victorious 
Army,^ and it was no doubt owing to his extraordinary prowess 
that the Imperial authority was re-established. Opinions differ 
among students of Chinese history as to whether it would not 
have been better for China had the Taipings succeeded. I came 
upon many curious reminiscences of General Gordon up and 
down the coast of China^ He was a man of remarkable virtues 
and of no less remarkable weaknesses, and the stories of him 
which survive in the Far East would make very interesting 
reading. I do not give them, however, because public opinion 
seems to have determined that this many-sided man shall be 
known under one aspect only of his life— that of hero. I will 
mij say that there is correspondence of his still in existence in 
China, some of which I have read, which should in the interests 
of history be published. His opinions of the Viceroy Li Hung- 
ehang, whom be greatly respected and whom he had once spent 
time in Iqring to shoot with his own hand* were of a par* 
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ticolarlj striking obaraoter. The original regulations nnder 
which Shanghai is gOTemed were drawn up by the British 
Consul in 1845. These were amended in 1854 bj an agreement 
between the Consul and the inhabitants; and in 1863 the 
American Settlement was amalgamated with the British. A 
number of Tain efforts have been made to induce the French 
to join this, but although much smaller both in area, population, 
and trade it has declined to do so, and remains under the 
" llogloment d'Organisation Municipals de la Concession Frau- 
caise " of 1802. The other two nationalities have not yet suc- 
ceeded in agreeing with the diplomatic authorities for the revision 
of the " Council for the Foreign Community of Shanghai North 
of the Yang-king-pang " of 1870. 

Modern Shanghai is thus divided, like ancient Gaul, into 
three parts : the English settlement, the American settlement, 
called Hongkew, and the much smaller French " Concession/* 
Three creeks divide these communities from each other — 
Yang-king-pang, Soochow Creek, and Defence Creek between 
the KugiiHh sottlomont and China. One wide thoroughfare, 
called "the Maloo," runs through Shanghai out past the 
race-courso and the Horso-Bazoar into the country, and along 
this in the afieruoou there is a stream of ponies and smart 
carriages and pedestrians and bicyclists. It is the Botten 
Bow of Shanghai, leading to the Bubbling Well, and the one 
country drive the community possesses. But in truth there 
is not much "country'* about it, the environs of Shanghai 
being flat and ugly — the nearest hill being nineteen miles 
away, and covered with grave-mounds as thickly as the 
battlefields round Gravelotte. 

Shanghai dubbed itself long ago the "Model Settlement" 
Then a noble English globe-trotter came along, and afterwards 
described it in the House of Lords as " a sink of corruption.** 
Thereupon a witty Consul suggested that in future it should be 
known as the " Model Sink." For my own part I should not 
grudge it the first title, for it is one of the best governed 
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plaeei mnnioipally— at any rate, bo far as the Anglo- American 
quarters are oonoemod — that I have ever Imown. The 
French, as I have said, live apart under their own Municipal 
Council, presided oyer, and even dismissed at pleasure, by 
their own Consul. The English and American elected 
Municipal Council consists of nine members, with an elected 
chairman at its head. And a short stay in Shanghai is 
sufficient to show how satisfactorily this works. The roads 
are perfect, the traffic is kept' under admirable direction 
and control, the streets are quiet and orderly, and even the 
coolies are forbidden to push their great wheelbarrows tlirongh 
the fbreign settlement with ungreased jrhoels. The third 
surprise of Shanghai does not dawn upon you immediately. 
It is a Bepublic — a community of nations, self-governed and 
practically independent, for it snaps its fingers politely at the 
Chinese authorities or discusses any matter with tbom upon 
equal terms, and it does not hesitate to differ pointedly in 
opinion from its own Consuls when it regards their action as 
unwise or their interference as unwarranted. Over the Chinese 
within its borders the Municipal Council has, however, no 
Jurisdiction. In the '' Maloo " there is a magistrate's Yamdn, 
and there the famous ** Mixed Court '* sits every morning, con- 
sisting of the Chinese magistrate and one of the foreign Consuls 
in turn. All natives charged with offences against foreigners or 
fbruign law are dealt with tbore, petty criminals being punished 
in the municipal prison or the chain-gang, serious offenders, or 
refugees from Chinese law, being sent into the native city. 
The Chinese magistrate in the Mixed Court is, of course, a 
figure-head, chiefly useful, so far as I could see, in lecturing 
the prisoners while the foreigner made up his mind what 
punishment to award. In criminal cases the Mixed Court 
works fairly well, but in dvil suits it gives rise to numerous and 
bitter oomplaints. The population of Shanghai on December 
31, 1891, was estimated at 4,956 foreigners (British, 1,759 ; 
Japanese, 751; Portuguese, 542; French, 882; American, 450; 
Spanisht 245 ; German, 880), and Chinese, 175,00a 
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Tho Bopublie of SUangbtu liaa its own arm;, of oourso, eoia- 
poBod of volunteer iufantry, 109 etrong ; artillery, with 4 rodb 
anil 45 mon; and a tmart bat diminutive troop of S8 light 
horse. It has olu voluntoor firo-briKoilos, and no fewer than 
noven dintiuot postal ByetcniB of difTvront nationalitioe. An 
aiuuiiiug fact in conneetioa vith tliu artillery — amusing ebicfly 
to any one who appreciatoB the rutl-titpe which bindK the military 
autboritioB at home, ie that tho latter presented the Shanghai 
votuutucrB with four excolleut field-guns, and Bend out on 
annual allowoDoe of ammunition. Ko doubt thoy believe that 
Slmngbai ia a Uritieh eolony, whcreaa tho fun hue in the fact 
that it is simply some land Icaeod in itorpetuity from the 
Einiwror of Cbinii, and that it is always possible— it may 
bu Uie case to-day for all I know— that a majority of those 
Murviiig tho fiuntt are non-Dritish subjuots. But this is only for 
tbo joke's Bake. Tho voluntoors gut great praise from tho oQlcial 
iiiH)>cctor eauh year, and they may he called upon to protect 
BritiHb lives and property at any moment. So the War OIBce 
did a wise thing after all, in spite of the fact that the volnnteert 
are a " politically anomalous" body 

The social life of Shanghai is the natural outgrowth of its 
Kopublicivn institutions. It is democratic, and cbaracteriscd by 
a tolerant good-fellowship. Upon this iwint a wetl-known lady 
was kind onongh to set me right. "In Shanghai," she explained, 
"overybuily is equal. li\ Hongkong evurybo^Iy is not eqnal. 
There nro those of us who call at Qovernmont Houro, and those 
who do not." After so luoid an analysis it was impossible 
to err. All male Slianghai moots in the Club^Hine of tho 
most comfortable and complete in the world — before tif&n and 
before dinner, to oxcliango news, make up dinner-parties, and 
do business — all three with equal zest. And the hospitality 
of Shanghai is another Burprise. You might as well attempt 
to give your shadow the slip as to esoape from the gratuitons 
good cheer of the Model Sottlement. As for sport, on the 
whole Shanghai is ahead oi the rest of the East. It has 
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itf oharming oonnirj elub, its races twice a year, its regatta, 
when the Chinese authorities stop all the natiye traffic on the 
river, its polo, its two cricket dubs, its base-ball, and its shoot- 
ing parties in honse-boats np the Yangtsze and to the hills twenty 
miles away. And on Saturday afternoons if yoa walk out to 
the Babbling Well about four o'clock you can see the finish of 
the paper hunt and a dozen well-mounted and scrupulously- 
dressed jockeys come riding in to the finish and taking a rather 
bad fence and ditch which has been carefully prepared with the 
object of receiving half of them in the sight of their fair 
firiends. Finally, there are the hounds and their master. And 
what matter if a slanderous tradition does fret their fair fame, 
to the effect that once upon a time, discarding the deceptive 
aniseed-bag, a fox was imported from Japan, and that the end 
of that hunting-day was that one-half the pack ran into an 
mfilucky cbow-dog and broke him up, and the other half chased 
a Chinese boy for his life, while the master stood upon a grave- 
mound winding his horn to a deserted landscape ? 

The trade of Shanghai may be roughly divided under five beads : 
nnports— cotton piece-goods, metals, and kerosene oil ; exports — 
tea and silk. The tea trade, as elsewhere in China, has fallen 
off grievously of late, owing to the gradual fall in quality, and 
the competition of Ceylon and Indian teas. Foreign tea-men 
have made efforts of every kind to induce Chinese growers to 
improve their processes of preparation, but without much result. 
It is chiefly in the English market, however, that the trade has 
suffered. Improvement in quality (says the Commissioner of 
Customs) is an absolute necessity, but " China can never hope 
to produce a tea which will compare with Indian according to 
the only standard which now seems to be applicable in England 
—the standard of strength, the capacity to colour, to a certain 
point of darkness, so many gallons of water to each pound of 
tea.** It seems as unlikely that the Chinese will learn to improve 
their qualities as that we shall learn how to know good tea from 
bad, and how to *'make" it when we have secured it To every 
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EaBtcrn tea-drinker the tea Borred at the best hoases in England 
would be a horror. Nobody who has not travelled in the £ast» 
and arrived, after a daj*8 tramp through a malarions and steam- 
ing jungle, at some poor Chinaman's shanty, and thankfully 
drunk a dozen caps of the beverage freely offered, can know how 
delicious and invigorating even the most modest tea can be. 
The same cause has already produced a standstill and will soon 
produce a reduction in the Chinese silk trade. Chinese silk 
would be as good as any in the world if it wore properly pre- 
pared, but it is now used only to add to other kinds ; whereas 
Japanese silk, because prepared with Western methods and con- 
scientious intelligence, has increased its output tenfold since 
Japan began to sell it to foreigners. This is the old, old story 
of China, and it will probably never be altered until foreigners 
contrive — or their governments for them-*to exert authority in 
the Celestial Kingdom, as well as to tender advice and drive 
bargains. The figures of Shanghai trade are, of course, a 
striking testimony to the preponderance of British interests 
and enterprise. In 1893 the number of ships entered and 
cleared, both under steam and sail, was 6,817, with a total 
tonnage of 6,529,870. Of these, 8,092 were British, and their 
tonnage 8,664,175. Or, to exhibit the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the shipping of all other foreign nations, out of the 
above grand totals BritiHh and Chinese ships together numbered 
no fewer than 4,721, with a tonnage of no less than 5,280,310. 
The total foreign trade of Shanghai for 1893 was 139,268,000 
Haikwan taels,* of which Great Britain, Hongkong, and India 
stand for 80,826,000, or over 58 per cent, besides trade ^^ith 

* It it prnoiieAllj impossible to givo the accurate gold eqaiTalent of theM nims. 
First, Uccanse silver falls so rapidly that a colealatioD o( exchange is obsolete before 
it gets bock from the printor; and second, becaose the parchasing power of silver 
in tho EaMt has not faUen to anything like the same extent as its exchange acainst 
gold. The average exchange of the Haikwan or Customs tael for 189Swas 8s. 11^., 
and the British Consul calculates at this figure, making the total foreign trade 
£37,418,888. In dealing with the figures of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs 
later on I have reckoned the tael at Ss. 4d., as m nearer approximation. 
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other parta of the BritiBh Empire which it in impossible to cal- 
enUte separately. The direct trade with Oreat Britain, both 
imports and exports, has fallen off greatly daring the past twenty 
yearst largely because the Suez Canal has brought the southern 
porta of Eorope into oloser communication with China. But the 
trade between China and India is growing rapidly, although the 
export of opium to China from Indian ports is falling steadily 
and will ultimately all but disappear. 

It ii curious that by the "Land Regulations/' which form 
the Constitution of Shaughai, the Chinese are forbidden to 
reside or hold property within the Foreign Settlements, and 
yet there are 175,000 of them afloat and ashore ; and I fancy 
efen Shanghai itself would be astounded if it could be told 
esaetly what proportion of the whole property is in their bauds. 
There has been a good deal of talk about this, and in reply to 
a ** Cassandra" who wrote to the papers that nothing could save 
Shanghai but amalgamation with the Chinese, a local writer 
pcodneed some witty verses, telling how in a vision in the 
twwtieth eentuiy— 

*■ I piMii » Uwytr*! offlor, on th« ihlngl* 

Wm * Wang and Johnion, UMrriil«n'at*Uw '| 
Wbera'ar the naiioni had bagoii to mingU, 
ObinoM Mune Artl, 1 mw. 

* ▲ ftaamor parnod ; a nailve gave th« orden i 
Aa Bngllih qaaH«rmatk»r h«ld Um whool ; 
Xho ahaiB-gang all war* wUiU, Um italwari warders 
TtUow IroB haad lo boaL" 

Fbysieally, at any rate, the Chinese are undoubtedly crowd- 
ing out the Europeans. The wealthy Celestial keenly appro- 
eiates the faet that his person and his property are infinitely 
■eeorer under the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes than 
under the rapacious and unrestrained rule of the representative 
of the Son of Heaven. He is therefore prepared to pay what- 
ever may be n e c e ssa r y to secure a good piece of property within 
which lo live and trade in the foreign settlement. Whenever 
a piece eomes into the market it is almost sure to be 
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knocked down to a Chineso parebaser. " Very many retired and 
expectant officials now make their homes in Shanghai, also 
many merchants who have made money. As a result, the best 
paying property is Chinese occupied, and of that the best is the 
property on which stand the pretentions establishments which 
furnish amusement to the Chinese jenne$$e doree — a class which 
in pre-Taiping days counted Soochow and Hangchow earthly 
paradises, and which now finds that the pleasures of those 
capitals are as abundantly supplied in the Foochow Road. This 
influx of Chinese has had the eflect of compelling foreigners, and 
especially those of small means, to seek every year dwellings 
farther away from the busy centres, which the Chinese now 
monoi)oliBO. The rents of foreign houses in the Settlements are 
gradually rising, for as each old foreign building is pulled down 
Chinese houses take its place." * 

Another very great and indeed vital change has come over 
Shanghai of late years. Formerly business was done by real 
merchants — that is, traders who bought to sell again. Those 
were the days of quickly-realised and enormous fortunes— of the 
merchant-princes of the Far East, whose hospitality, formerly 
famous the world over, is now but a golden tradition, since 
" luxurious living is practised by old-timers rather in obedience 
to ancient custom than juRtifiod by present afllueuce." Now the 
merchant, if not already extinct, is rapidly becoming so, and his 
place taken by the commission agent. Competition and the 
incalculable and ruinous fluctuations of exchange are the two 
factors which have brought about this result. Both as regards 
the character of business done, and the personnel of those who 
do it, the change is for the worse. Little or no capital is neces- 
sary, as every detail of the transactions is fixed beforehand by 
telegraph — the price of the goods, the freight, and the rate of 
exchange. It is therefore possible to do business on a very 
small margin, with the result that men under-bid one another 

* Mr. B. B. Bndon*^ tmy able Beport on Shmghil, Chiima ImperUl IfMithiM 
Ontioiiif, DeowmUl BeporU, 18t)8-lS01. 
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down io the last (raetion, and the farther result that an 
nnsorvpulons member of the trading eommonity is tempted to 
get boainess of this kind by any and every means. It is obvioos 
that more intimate relations between the Chinese themselves 
and the European markets would soon result in the elimination 
of the foreign agent altogether. 

Two other causes are also appearing to transform the 
Shanghai of old time, and indeed all the business relations 
between foreigners and Chinese. The first is the growth of 
Chinese manufactures. The Chinese Cotton Cloth Mill Com- 
pany, the Chinese Spinning Company, the Shanghai Paper Mill 
Company, the Min-li Ginning Mill Company, and the Yuen-chee 
Ginning Mill Company, are all Chinese concerns, with Chinese 
capital and under Chinese management, with foreign technical 
assistance. The first-named of these is supposed to be financed 
by the Viceroy Li Hung-chang himself. It was recently com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, but is being rebuilt on a much larger 
scale than before. These enterprises have not yet paid much 
in the way of dividend, owing probably to inexperienced direc- 
tion, but there is no reason to suppose that they will not be 
successful in the end. And their success would probably mean 
a nearly proportionate amount of European failure. The reader 
will naturally ask at once why foreigners have not started such 
concerns themselves. The answer is based to a great extent 
upon the supineness of a recent British Minister to China. The 
Chinese claim — without any justice, so far as I can make out — 
that the treaties give no right to foreigners to manufacture 
within the treaty limits, and their claim has never met with 
•erions official resistance. They even go so far as to prohibit, 
without a special permit, the importation of machinery on 
foreign account, which is ridiculously in contradiction of plain 
treaty rights. It is to be hoped that one among the innumer- 
able results of the present war will be the settlement of this 
foestion ia favour of Europeans. The benefits to Chinese con- 
would be incalculable, and the whole world might well 
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gain an enormous and uoexpeoted advantage from tbo opening 
of China vLicb vould almost neeesaarilj ensne, iince, as haa 
been truly said,* if Cliina were only fairly open to foreign enter- 
prise, tUore is room in her vast territories and Among her 
millions of inhabitants for »11 the surploB eilvor of the world for 
many years to come. 

In connection with this probable cause of a change in the 
future of SlianKbai must also be mentionod the great and 
iDcreOHing amount of purely Chinese capital invested, not only 
in native eatcrpriace within treaty limits, such as those I have 
loentioQal, but also in foreign companies, with foreign maoage- 
ment, aud kuown by foreign nimes. The China Merchants' 
Sttam Navigation Company, with its fine fleet, represents a 
large native invextment, in which the Viceroy Li is again 
proniineut, and it is freely said that many ships trading under 
foreign flags are in reality Chinese property. Moreoier, 
although this is a well-kept secret, a surprising proportion of 
the deposits in foreign bniiks is Ulieved to stand in Chiuese 
names. In view of all this extensive and constantly growing 
Cbintse inveslmt^nt in property, mortgages, shipping, manufac- 
turing tnteri>rise8, and banking deposits, it is inevitable that 
those who thus pay the piper should claim more aud more the 
right to call the tuno. The second cause of the change to be 
anticijiated is Japanese com^ietition with European firms for the 
foreign trade of China. This is a factor of the greatest future 
importance, but discussion of it will come more appropriately 
in a later chapter. Though Shanghai may change, however, 
and indued must change, there is no reason to despair of its 
future as an outpost of British Trade. The openings fw 
foreigners and foreign capital may both decrease, but the bulk 
of trade wilt increase, Mr. Commissioner Bredon says, "I 
think the future of Shanghai depends on China and the Chinese 
and their interests, and that foreigners would be wise to ran ' 
with them," and his opinion should carry great weight. Two 

* Sf Ui, Coual JsnlMeo, F. 0. BepotU, Annul Btdu, Xs. lM^.p.SI. 
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6?ent8, on the other hand, may open up for Shanghai a future 
brighter than ita brightest past The Chinese railway may make 
it into the link between the whole of China and the rest of the 
world; or the present war may end by throwing China open at 
last, in whioh ease the unequalled situation of Shanghai would 
RiTe it the lion's share of the enormous trade that would arise. 

The first sight of Hongkong, the farthest outpost of the 
British Empire and the fourth port in the world, is disappoint- 
ing. As yon approach it from the north yon enter a narrow 
and nnimposing pass i then you disoofer a couple of sugar- 
refineries covering the hills with smoke ; and when the city of 
Tictoria lies before you it is only St. John's or Yladivostok on a 
larger scale. It is piled up on the steep sides of the island 
without apparent purpose or cohesion; few fine buildings 
detach themseWes from the mass ; there is no boulevard along 
the water-front ; and the greater part of the houses and offices 
in the immediate foreground, though many of them are in 
reality large and costly structures, look a medley from a little 
distance. In one*s disappointment one remembers Mr. Howell's 
caustic characterisation of the water-front of New York — 
that after London and Liverpool it looks as though the Ameri- 
cans were encamped there. The face of Hongkong is not its 
fortune, and anybody merely steaming by would never guess the 
marvel it grows on closer acquaintance. For a few weeks' in- 
vestigation transfigures this precipitous island into one of the 
most astonishing spots on the earth's surface. By an inevitable 
alchemy, the philosopher's stone of a few correlated facts trans- 
forms one's disappointment into stupefaction. Shanghai is a 
■orprise, but Hongkong is a revelation. 

When you land at the city of "^^ctoria (it is strange, by the 
way, that almost ererybody at home and half the visitors there 
are ignorant that ''Victoria" is the name of the city and 
" Hongkimg " of the islandX the inevitable 'ricksha carries you 
tluwigh a couple of streets, far from being beaatiftil or well- 
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xnanagod, but you forget this in tho rush of life about yon. 
MoHHcn^orB jostle you, 'riclcHbaa run over your tooe, obair-polea 
dig you in tbe ribs. The botol clork smiles politely as he in- 
forms you that there has not been a vacant room for a month. 
Later on your fellow-passengers envy you the little rabbit-hole 
of a bedroom you have secured at the top of the Club. When 
you come down again into the hall you find it f*rowded with 
brokers of many nationalities, making notes, laughing, whisper- 
ing, drinking, but all just as busy as they can be. The Stock 
Exchange of Hongkong was the gutter, the local Bialto ex- 
tending from the Club for about a hundrcil yards doitu the 
Queen's Iloatl, and it was filled with Britishers, Germans, Anglo- 
Indians, Chinese from Canton, Armenians from Calcutta, Parsees 
from Bombay, and Jews from Baghdad, and with tliat peculiar 
contingent known os the " black brigade,*' recognisable by the 
physic^gnomy of Palestine and the accent of Spitalfields. And 
on the Club walls and tables are a dozen printed " Expresses,** 
timed with the minute at which they were issued, and the mail 
and shipping noon and afternoon " extras *' of the daily papers, 
announcing the arrivals and departures of steamers, the dis- 
tribution of cargoes, the sales by auction, and all the multi- 
tudinous movements of a great commercial machine running at 
high pressure. For, to apply to the Far East the expressive 
nomenclature of tbe Far West, this colony "just hums " all 
the time. At least, it hummed in this way on the many occa- 
sions when I was there, as it will hum again, though just at 
present, what with the utter reaction from over-speculation, the 
general depression of trade, the fluctuations of silver, and 
the paralysing effect of the plague, Victoria is a depressed 
and rather unhappy place. Then the chair a friend has 
sent to take you to dinner arrives, with its four coolies 
uniformed in blue and white calico, and by another twist 
of the kaleidoHcope you find youraelf, three minutes after 
leaving the Club, mounting an asphalte roadway at an angle 
not far short of forty-five degrees, hemmed in above and oa 
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«iiher hand by great green palms and enormous drooping ferns 
with fronds yards long, among which big batterflies are playing 
lonnd long scarlet flowers. For as soon as yon begin to ascend, 
the streets of Hongkong might be alleys in the tropical con- 
serratories at Eew. 

Hongkong is bailt in three layers. The ground-floor, so to 
speak, or sea-lerel, is the commercial part of the Colony. The 
'' Praya ^ along the water's edge is giyen up to shipping, and is 
altogether unworthy of the place. It is about to be changed, 
however, by a magnificent undertaking, now in progress, 
the *' Praya Beclamation Scheme," originated and pressed to 
a successful issue by the Hon. G. P. Chater, by which the 
land frontage will be pushed out 250 feet, and a depth 
of twenty feet secured at all states of tbe tida The next 
street, parallel to it, Queen's Bead, is the Broadway of Hong- 
kong, and all the business centres upon it. In the middle 
are the Club, post-office, courts, and hotels ; then come all the 
banks and offices and shops; past these to the east are the 
diflerent barracks, and as one gradually gets further from tlie 
centre, oome the parade-ground, cricket-ground, polo-ground, and 
race-course, and the wonderfully picturesque and pretty ceme- 
tery, the *' Happy Valley." In the other direction you formerly 
passed all the Chinese shops for foreigners and then got into 
Chinatown, a quarter of very narrow streets, extremely dirty, 
inconceiTably crowded, and probably about as insanitary as any 
place on the globe under civilised rule. I never ceased to 
prophesy two things about Hongkong, one of which, the epi- 
demic, has come true indeed. The other waits, and as it is 
rather alarmist it is perhaps better left out of print. The womt 
parts of Chinatown have now been destroyed, literally at the 
cannon's mouth, and in spite of every possible Chinese threat, 
ao that this blot on the Colony is erased. This is all on the 
island of Hongkong, while across the harbour, in the British 
tefrik»y of Kowloon, a new city is S]^ging up— a splendid 
fcortage of iriiarves and warahouses ; a eoUeetion of docks, one 
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of which will take almost any ship afloat ; half a dozen rammer- 
houses, a little palace among them — whose splendid hospitality 
is for the moment eclipsed; and the pleasure-gardens and 
kitchen-gardens of the community. 

The pecond storey of Hongkong lies ten minutes* climb ap 
the steep side of the inland. Ilero nearly everybody lives, and 
lives, too, in a luxury and ease that are not suspected at home. 
Here is Government House, a fine official residence in beautiful 
grounds ; Headquarter House ; and the wonderful streets I have 
already mentioned, although one might as proi)erly call Windsor 
a house as describe these palm-shaded walks and groves at 
streets. 

Finally, there is the third layer, the top storey of Hongkong;, 
known collectively as " The Peak." The Peak itself is one of the 
highest of the hundred hills of the island, rising precipitously 
behind the city to the signal station, 1,842 feet above the sea, 
where a gun and a ilngMtiiff announce the arrival of mails and 
ocean steamers. But ** The Peak ** as a residential district 
means all the hill-tops where cool breezes from the sea blow in 
summer, where one can sleep under a blanket at night, and 
where, in a word, one can spend a summer in Hongkong with .a 
reasonable probability of being alive at the end of it. Here 
everybody w*ho can afford it has a second house, and so many 
are these fortunate people that the " top side *' of the island is 
dotted all over with costly houses and bungalows; there are 
two hotels, and a steam tramway runs up and down every 
fifteen minutes. The fare up is thirty cents — a shilling — and 
down half as much. This is startling enough, but a better 
notion of the expense of life here is conveyed by the fact that 
to have a second house at " The Peak " for the summer 
you must rent it for the whole year, as it is uninhabitable in 
winter, at a rental of 150 to 200 dollars a month — about a 
sovereign a day all the year round for four or five months' 
residence. Besides this, there is the tramway flare, the cost 
of oooUes to carry your chair up and down, and the expense 
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o( bringiog every item of domcBtio supplies, from cools to 
eabbage, a forty-five minutes' climb uphill. But what is the 
•ummer elimate on the second storey of Hongkong which forces 
people to flee from it at so much trouble and cost? To be 
frank, almost every man I asked before I had experience of it, 
described it to me by the monosyllabic appellation of the ultimate 
destination of the incorrigible unrighteous. One of the chief 
summer problems of Hongkong is to determine whether the 
mushrooms which grow on your boots during the night are 
edible or not. The damp is indescribable. Moisture pours 
down the walls; anything left alone for a couple of days — 
clothes, boots, hats, portmanteaus — ^is covered with mould. 
Twenty steps in the open air and you are soaked with perspira- 
tion. Then there are the cockroaches, to say nothing of the 
agile centipede whose bite may lay you up for a month. When 
the booksellers receive a case of books, the first thing they do 
ia to varnish them all over with a damp-resisting composition 
containing corrosive sublunate. Otherwise the cockroaches 
would eat them before they had time to go mouldy. If you 
eome home at night after dinner very tired, beware of carelessly 
throwing your evening clothes over a chair, as you would at 
home. If you do, the cockroaches will have destroyed tliem 
before you wake. They must be hung up in a wardrobe with 
hermetically fitting doors. It does happen, too, that men die 
in eummer in Hongkong between sunrise and sunset without 
rhyme or reason. And the community is a pale-faced one, though 
it ia only right to add that it numbers probably as many athletes 
and vigorous workers as any other. The place used to be known 
aa ** the grave of regiments **— a stroll through ** Happy Valley " 
talla you why. Now the men are not allowed outside barracks 
in sommer until five p.m., and there is a regular inspection to 
see thai every man has his cholera-belt on. The " down side '* 
ol Honi^umg is damp and hot ; the '' top side ** is damp and cool. 
That is the difiisrence for which people are prepared to pay so 
hmMj. The first time I stayed at " The Peak "* I noticed round 
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the house a number of large stoppered bottles, sucb as you see 
in druggists' windows, prettily encased in wicker-worL On 
inquiring of my host he showed me that one contained biscuits, 
another cigars, another writing-paper, and so on, each hollow 
stopper being filled with unslaked lime in filtering paper, to 
absorb any damp that might penetrate inside. These bottles 
tell the whole tale. People run over to Macao, that Lunitanian 
Thule, four hours' steaming away, for Sunday, and when the 
summer is proving too much for them and their thoughts begin 
to run on "Happy Valley" and a grave there — like that of 
Martha's husband in Padua, " well-placed for cool and comfort- 
able rest ** — they just go on board a steamer and disembark at 
Nagasaki or Yokohama. Japan is the sanitarium of the Far 
East. 

A striking feature of Hongkong is the elegance and solidity of 
its public works. Its waterworks at Tytam, on the other side 
of the island, are almost picturesque, and the aqueduct which 
supplies the city is the basis of a footway three miles long, 
called the Bowen Road, of asphalte and cement as smooth and 
solid as a billiard-table, which laughs at the tremendous down- 
pours of the rainy season. "Happy Valley" is the pride of 
Hongkong, and the palui-shaded road I described above was a 
dangerous and ugly ravine called "Cut-throats* Alley" a few 
years ago. Speaking of cut-throats reminds me that Honj;kong 
even now is not a particularly safe place. People avoid walk- 
ing alone at night in one or two directions ; every Sikh 
constable carries a rifle at night and several rounds of ball 
cartridge, and if you hail a sampan at night to go to dinner on 
board some ship in the harbour, the constable at the pier makes 
a note of its number, in case you should be missing the next 
day. For these sampan people used to have a pleasant habit of 
suddenly dropping the mat awning on the head of a passenger, 
cutting his throat in the ensuing struggle and dropping his 
pillaged body overboard. The Siklis make admirable police- 
men, obedient, trustworthy, and brave, and are correspondingly 
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detested hj the Chinese. If they sin at all, it is from too much 
seal, and I believe they take a keen personal pleasure in wback- 
ing a Chinaman. There ia a story to the effect that daring an 
epidemie of burglaries general orders were issued to them to 
arrest all suspicious-looking people who did not halt when 
challenged at night, especially if they had ladders* Next night 
a Sikh on duty saw a Chinaman on the top of a ladder. Nothing 
could haye been clearer, so he challenged the man, who paid no 
attention, and then fired and brought him down. It was the 
lamplighter. Eyen now no Chinaman is supposed to be out 
after nine p.m. without a pass. 

Unlike Shanghai, which is an international republic, Hong- 
kong is, of course, a genuine British colony, and in no part 
of the world is the colonising genius of the British race, or the 
results of its free-trade policy, better shown. It was ceded to 
the British in January, 1841, as one result of the war which 
broke out between Great Britain and China in 1839, and its 
cession was finally recognised by the Treaty of Nankin in 1842. 
At thai time its population consisted of a few thousands of 
Chinese fishermen, since it was to all intents and purposes a 
barren island. So far were eyen competent judges from fore- 
seeing its maryellous future, that in a valuable book on China 
written by B. M. Martin in 1847, there is a chapter called 
*' Hongkcmg, its position, prospects, character, and utter worth- 
lessneas in every point of view to England." From the begin- 
ning, however, it has been the Aladdin's palace of commerce. 
The island itself has an area of only twenty-nine square miles, 
and the whole colony, including a couple of little islands and 
the strip of territory known as British Kowloon on the main* 
land exactly opposite, just over thirty-two. Kowloon constitutes 
Mr frontier with China in the Far East. It is two and 
ooo-tbird miles in length, and is guarded in a peculiar way. 
The duty on' opium going into China is so high that the profits 
oo smoggiing it have always tempted the Chinese, the most 
aptrl smugglers in the world, to evade the Customs in any 
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way and at any risk. From the free port of Hongkong the 
greatest danger in this respect was to be apprehended. The 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs have a station at Kowloon, 
with the business oiBce situated, for purposes of convenience, 
within the British colony. They have a small fleet of revenae 
cruisers to stop all junks and Chinese steamers, and they have 
built an impassable fence of bamboo, eight feet high, between 
British and Chinese territory. In this there are six gateways, 
each guarded by a post of revenue officers, while on the Chinese 
side there is a broad solid road ceaselessly patrolled night and 
day by a Customs force, consisting of over one hundred ''braves** 
armed with loaded Winchester repeating-rifles, and under the 
command of six foreigners. To avoid possible frictions or 
collusions, these are all of non-British nationality. It is a 
curious fact, by the way, as will be seen from my photograph 
of the advanced French frontier-post at Monkay, that both 
England and France are separated from China by a rampart 
of bamboo, that strange and accommodating plant which serves 
more purposes than anything else that grows. 

The situatioo of Hongkong has, of course, had most to do 
with its unexampled progress. It is the furthest eastern 
dci)endency of the Crown, and forms the end of the arm of 
the Empire which stretches round the south of Asia. The 
next step in advance northward will be forced upon as within 
a very short time by both commercial and strategical con- 
siderations, but nothing can seriously interfere with the import- 
ance of Hongkong as the next station north of Singapore, from 
which it is 1,400 miles. A coaling station and naval base at 
least a thousand miles further north has become a necessity 
if we are to hold our predominant position in the Far East, 
and for this purpose Port Hamilton will certainly not do. 
Hongkong is 79 miles from Canton, the greatest trading city 
of China, and an excellent service of daily steamers keeps the 
two in touch. Macao, of little and decreasing importance, is 
40 miles away; the Philippbes are 650; Saigon is 900; 
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Shanghai, 824 ; Bangkok, 1,464 ; Yokohama, 1,575 ; and Yladi* 
ipoatok, 1,670. The former barren and almost nninhabited 
island is thus the foeus of the Far East to*day. 

From a military and naral point of view Hongkong is one 
of the most important stations in the Empire. Its docks and 
maehine^shops are worthy of its position, several large ships, 
and oonntless small ones, having been built and launched from 
them. The Admiralty dock is 500 feet long, 86 in breadth at 
the top and 70 at the bottom, and 29 feet deep. The land 
defsnoes of the Colony consist of six divisions : Stonecutter's 
Island, Belcher's Bay, Kowloon West, North Point, Kowloon 
Doek, and Lyeemoon Fori The armament of the chief of 
these consists of the jnstly-abused 10-inch and the admirable 
9.3-iiieh gone. The place is probably quite impregnable from 
the sea on the harbour side, but to make sure there is need to 
fortify Oreen Island, since otherwise ships coming round the 
island would not be visible from Stonecutter's or Belcher's till 
they were almost in sight of the town. Any nation except our 
own would have fortified this point years ago. Hongkong is 
one of the few defences armed with the famous Watkins 
** position-finder/' for which the British Oovomment paid so 
much. By this all the guns of all the chief batteries can be 
aimrd and fired by one man in a commanding and secure 
position. With the principal entrances mined — all preparations 
for which exist in the most complete and detailed manner — any 
liostUe fleet attacking Hongkong harbour would in all human 
probability come utterly to grief. The weak point is well known 
Id be on the other side. In the military manosnvres the 
attacking force has got in agaui and again. The redoubts are 
all planned, and there are plenty of machine-guns and a few 
bowitiersv but with the large forces of infantry possessed by 
Bossia in Siberia, and by France in Tongking, to say nothing 
of Um powerful Japanese army, it is impossible to feel quite 
hajipy about Hongkong until its southern side is protected as 
wM as its harboor. Bspeeially is this the ease if the common 
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remark of Daval men, that in tb« event of war the fleet would 
at onoe put to sea and leaye Hongkong to take care of itself, is 
to be taken literally. 

To my thinking, however, Hongkong is in more danger from 
the Chinese than from any other quarter. Kowloon City is 
a mass of roughs ; Canton is the most turbulent and most 
foreigner-hating city in China ; 20,000 Chinese could come down 
to Hongkong in a few hours ; and a strike of Chinese sen*ants 
>YouId starve out the Colony. Before Kowloon was added to 
tho Colony, a Hongkong head was worth thirty dollars, and 
*' braves '* used to come down to try and get them. The 
defences have lately been increased by a regiment of Indian 
troops, with a strength of 10 British officers and 1,014 natives 
of all ranks, who were raised in a marvellously short time, and 
have been brought to a high point of discipline and efficiency, 
and besides those there is always a regiment of British troops 
and a force of engineers and garrison artillery stationed there. 
As an example, however, of the power of the Chinese, it may be 
remembered that when it was found necessary to isolate and 
fumigate tho horrible Chmese quarters during the recent out« 
break of plague in the Colony, this could only be done under 
tho guns of the fleet, and the actual work was performed by 
British volunteers* Asia — always excepting Japan — ^neverhas 
been civilised and never will be, till a greater change comes 
than this age is likely to see, otherwise than at the mouth 
of the cannon and the point of the bayonet At home this 
statement will doubtless be regarded by many excellent people 
with feelings akin to horror, but all who know the East will 
know it to be tru^. 

TliiH question of the relations of foreigners and Chinese 
presents much the same general aspect in Hongkong as it 
does in Shanghai. Here, too, the Chinese merchant is 

* It !• to b« bopod that the permanent eommittee of the Sanitary Board, and 
the taldien, will reoelve tome oflloial rooosnition of their efforts, for it waa ehicflj 
bjr them that the plague woe eradicated. 
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orowdiog oat the British middleman ; here* too, it cannot be 
Terj long before the bulk of the real estate of the Colony is 
owned by Chinese. Eyery day they are advancing farther into 
the European quarter, and Chinese merchants are among the 
richest men in the commnnity. "In eyery dispute between 
the Chinese and the Oovemment," said a welMnformed resident 
to me, "the former have come off victorious.** By and by, 
therefore, we .shall have virtually a Chinese society under the 
British flag, ruled by a British governor. Such is "Empire,*' 
and I see no particular reason to regret the fact, even if it 
were not impossible to do anything to alter it* The Empire 
depends upon trade first of all, and such a community must 
always form the strongest trading link between Great Britain 
and China. By means of trade alone the Empire stands for 
the welfare and civilisation of the greatest number, and these 
are undoubtedly to be found in the direction here prophesied. 
At any rate, whether we like it or not, and whether we welcome 
it or oppose it, this change is inevitable.* 

Besides this "danger," however, if it be one, there is the 
real danger arising from the unruly and criminal Chinese. 
In spite of all denials, piracy is still rife in the waters round 
Hongkong. Chinese junks are the constant victims, and the 
eyes of the Colony were opened in 1890 by the piracy of the 
British steamer ATonioa, which was seised by her Chinese 
pMsengers, two of her officers and a number of her crew shot, 
the remaining officers and European passengers imprisoned in 
the cabin, like another ''Black Hole," for eight hours, the 
captain dying there, the loot traneferred into six junks which 
eame alongside at a signal, and then abandoned, after the 
windlass had been broken, the fires drawn, the lifeboats stove 



T» tMHW Mns mlMsteilood, Wl im Md» II qalt« oImmt Ihsl I think this 
pr cf im abtolalalj St y nd—t opoa llriUab guidaiiM Mid eootrol, both 
ftmmIL mi •ow twi d, Mid Mk tk*l«hAt pwotdti Mid foUowi «boat tht ObintM 
Is mmOoLmlm aej kt fMd la toaMttioa wHk ai/ shaplMi Akoet tht Ohiimt 
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in, and the side-lights thrown overboard. A long time after- 
wards a namber of men were beheaded in Eowloon for the 
piracy, among them being at least one man who had been 
concerned in the piracy of the Greyhound years before. Only a 
few months ago disturbances broke oat in Hongkong between 
the members of two rival clans, the Sze Yap and the Tun Kun, 
and work among many coolies was suspended for a time in 
consequence, and many steamers delayed. The police were 
kept \ery active and the military under arms, while a gnerilla 
warfare was carried on among the rival clans *' the combatants 
watching for victims of the opposite party, and attacking them 
individually in quiet places, or shooting tbem from the tops 
of houses.'* Another piece of terrorism occurred when five 
hundred men employed on the new reservoir were frightened 
from their work, " A military procession," said a local paper, 
" with a few small dragons in the shape of field and Maxim 
guns, would probably exercise a wholesome influence upon the 
Cantonese swashbucklers who now fancy they can work their 
own sweet will in this British Colony." Eo igkong is. in fact, 
an Arcadia for the criminals of the neighbouring province, who 
first plun their outrages there and then take refuge in it when 
their coup has been effected. If the hue and cry after them 
becomes too hot, they commit some small offence against the 
laws of the Colony, with the view to getting committed to prison 
for a few mouths, under which circumstances they are absolutely 
hafe against the pursuit of detectives from their own country. 
Even if they are discovered, arrested, and formally charged, the 
dilhculties in the way of their rendition are so great that they 
have a good chance of getting off after all. For as the British 
authorities know very well that torture and punishment await 
all whom they give up, they are naturally chary of handing 
prisoners over, notwithstanding any assurances of fair trial 
that may be given, and they therefore insist that a man shall 
be proved guilty prima facie before he is surrendered, with the 
result that the Chinese authorities regard British law as a 
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meMii whereby their own criminals escape punishment, as 
many of them nndonbtedly do. 

The popnktion of Hongkong in 1898 was 288,724, of whom 
the whites were 8,546, the Indians 1,001, and the Ohiiieno 
210,995. This indaded the strength of the garrison. In addi- 
tion there was a boai-poptdation of no fewer than 82,035 
Chinese. The expenditure of the Colony was 1,020,528 dole., 
and its revenue' 2,078,185 dols.,* the latter showing a net 
deerease of 158,000 dole, and the former of 422,000 dole. The 
assets of the Colony are put down at 2,417,054 dol&, and its 
liabilities at 928,081 dola lU miUtary contribution is £40,000, 
paid in quarterly instalments. The ascending scale of Colonial 
eontribution in the present state of silver may be judged from 
the statement that the four quarters of 1898 were paid in the fol- 
lowing amounts of dollars— 72,000, 72,000, 75,000, and 77,000, 
and that for 1894 the total will amount to 400,000 dols., or one- 
fifth of the entire revenue. Hongkong being a free port there 

• It if Mttott to ftitorapl to tnuiiUt« Ibott flfforei into tterllDir, ai eiplained in 
iootaom •Ittvbtrt. During ISSS ih« llttioan dollar fell from St. 8}d. to 2s. Sjd., 
tmi nam sUnds nl St. l|d., with entire nncertiUnty m to the foture. The 
Ohamben of Oomnierae of Hongkong and Singapore have petitioned In faTonr of a 
British dollar, aad il teemi olear that snoh a ooin elioold be Introdneed. There ia 
men the alighteet reaeon for the peraieteoee of the Mexiean dollar, and manj againet 
II, and a Britiah doUar ia the only alternative to the legalisation of the Japanese 
fen, the objeetiooa to whioh ara too obvioos to mention. It ia preposteroos that 
the rover doing bajood aU eomparison a preponderance of trade Tixh the Far East 
•honld be dopeodeol opoo foreign eoina lilie tlie Mexiean dollir and Japanese pen, 
A British dollar, now araroaoln, was intrudoeM in 1800, bot timo was not allowed for 
Ha general aeoepiaaoa, and the Hongkong mint waa eloncd two jrars later and its 
■Mchinorj sold to Japan. (Hee Chalmers's *• Ilistor/ of Correno/ in the British 
Coloaiea," p^ 875 sff .— « work of grwU industry and ability.) The BrlUsh dollar 
■Imild, of eoursa, ba the melalllo eonnterpart of the familiar ** Meiiean,'* and It 
Is to ba hoped that aaoag the opportonitlea for reform offered by the results of the 
pisssnl Japan sss war with China, thia question may not fail of solution. As an 
•nmpU of the InaoBvoBleoea now prevailing I mi^ add that when I was prepsring 
§m the eiplocatl(« of the unknown north of the Uahij Peoinsnk, of whioh an 
meonnt is givua la akler ehapter of thIa book, I waa indebted to the eourtesy of the 
renang hruBeh of the Obartered Bank of India, Australia and China for a supply 
of Um old ••piUar'* doUara which akMO ara aaas pt sd thetu, and that I had to pay 
a fi i mlu« of atea fm Mot. lev them. [Biaaa tha abota waa la ^ypa^ the aolasfa 
g| a BriHah dalbr haa baaa naatlooad.] 
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are no custom-bouse statistics available^ bat the record of 
shipping gives some idea of the trade of this astounding pUce. 
The total shipping entered and cleared in 1803 was 14,023,866 
tons, of which the British flag covered 7,732,195 tons. This is 
already an extraordinary proportion, but a little investigation 
shows it to be far more striking than thus appears. The non« 
Jkitish Hhipping of the Port of Hongkong remains from the 
above figures at 6,291,671 tons, but of thin Clunese ships carried 
4,389,551 tons. Excluding Chinese ships, therefore, the British 
shipping trade of Hongkong was 7,732,195 tons, against 
1,902,120 tons carried by all other foreign nations put together. 
In Bpito of all its commercial progress, however, and its vital 
]M)8ition in the Empire, Ilongkong is in many respects curiously 
behind the civilisation of its time. One may say roughly, for 
instance, that the law of the Colony to-day is the law — ^both Com- 
mon and Statute — that was in force in England on April 5, 1843. 
I saw Kcveral Euroi>eans in Hongkong gaol for debt. There is no 
Miirriod Women's Property Act in force, although this actually 
exists in Chinese law. There is no copyright for British authors 
under their own flag, and I ^aw the counters of the foreign book- 
sellers crowded with pirated reprints of contemporary authors. 
An Englishman living in the foreign settlement at Canton — 
Shameen — is under one law ; an Englishman living in Hong- 
kong under another. Hongkong is still^-or to be quite exact, 
was when I was last there — under the Bankruptcy Acts of 1849 
and 1861. A i)etition had been presented, signed by all the 
Chinese merchants of the Colony, suggesting amendments 
suitable to local circumstances, but the authorities would have 
none of them, so it was referred home, and the Secretary of 
State ordered the suggestions to be introduced. This was 
already six years ago, and nothing had been done. The 
amalgamation of Law and Equity has never been introduced in 
fact, whatever may have happened in theory. " Our law," said 
a leading local lawyer to me, " is antediluvian. Ton cannot 
even get a copy of the Hongkong Ordinances^that is, of the 
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compleie law of the Colony. If Hongkong bad not been blessed 
with reasonable judges, we eonld never have got on at all.*' 
Hongkong has long desired a Municipality, to deal with all 
local matters except such — the defences, for ezample^as are of 
a purely Imperial nature, but this juBtifiablo ambition has been 
snubbed again and again. A growing disgatisfaotion, however 
has been shown with the system of oflioial and unoiVicial 
membership of the Legislative Council. The former all vote as 
tbey are required by the Governor, and the latter are in a 
minority The official members once showed some signs of 
voting according to theur own views, but the Governor promptly 
put his foot down upon such insubordination. ** Gentlemen/* 
he said to the official members at the next Council meeting, 
** yon are quite at liberty to speak and vote as you like ; but if, 
holding official positions, you oppose the government, it will be 
the duty of the government to inquire whether it is for its 
advantage that you should continue to hold those positions.** 
Official salaries, therefore, are consequent on official votes. 
Among my notes about Hongkong I find this remark was 
made tome: ''An official member has never made a full aud 
free speech on any subject since Hongkong was a Colony.'* 
The spirit of ^ree criticism, however, has now sprung up, 
thanks chiefly to the independence and tenacity of one un- 
official member, the Hon. T. H. Whitehead- From the time 
of bis election, five years ago, as the representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he has refused, in spite of every spocios 
fd pressure and influence, to fall into line with the old tradition 
which prescribes that the unofficial member should make a 
speech* including a mild protest in extreme cases, accept with 
a detsrential bow the Governor's assurance that '' the honour- 
able member's remarks shall not fail to receive every consider- 
atton,** and then let the matter drop. Mr. Whitehead, on the 
toatmjt has been unkind enough to make the lives of govern* 
il oAeials burdens to them by hie insistence upon expla- 
JusliAcstions^ Iscts, statistics» records and appeals to 
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iho higher authorities in England. It is not supposed, to adapt 
Mr. Kipling's amusing verse, to be good for the health of an 
unofBcial member to hustle a Colonial Governor, but Mr. 
Whitehead has thriven *greatly in the exercise. He holds a 
position which gives him an intimate knowledge of the affairs 
and finances of the Colony, and it is doing him bare justice to 
say that he is on the way to revolutionise the management of 
oHicial matters. He is strongly sup|)ortod by the commercial 
community, whoso interests he thoroughly understands, and 
the ChineBO gave him such farewell honours when he left tho 
Colony the other day for a holiday in Europe as have never 
been seen there before. 

Mr. Whitehead has devoted himself to exposing the weakness 
and defects of the existing system of government and the 
conHtitutiou of the Legislative Council, and has just brought 
homo a petition, signed by nearly nuioty per cent, of the British 
ratcpaycrM, praying for a measure of local self-government oquul 
to that possessed by the smallest community at home and by 
colonicB abroad with not a fraction of tho wealth, importance, 
or experience of Hongkong. This i)etit>on explains the |K)sitiou 
of tho nnofTicial inhabitants of the Colony so clearly, and sets 
forth their grievnnces so tcni])ciutely, that I cannot do better 
than reproduce it almost in cj-tfnso, onpecially as its prayer will 
Lave to be granted sooner or later. It runn as follows :«• 

It it a little over fifty ycnri since the Colony wiis fountlid on a barren rock, the 
abcxle of a fow finhermcn aud piratra. To-day ii im a city and ncttlcmcnt with 
upwards of a quarter of a million inhabitNnt« ; a trade estimated at about forty 
DiillioiM of pounds sterling per annum, and a revenue of some two millions of 
dollars, wholly dorivod from iut'.rnal taxation. IIooKkoiig in a free port, through 
which passes upwards of fourteen millions of tonn of shipping per annum, and it 
ranks auiongxt tho very first in tho list of the groat seaports in Her Majesty's 
dominions. It is the centre of enonnous Dritish iutorcsti*, and is an eitensi%o 
emporium of British trade in the ChUia seas, aud, while it remains a free p >rt, it 
is destined to expand and develop, and to continue to be the contra of vast traffic 
and of constant oommunicuiion botwcon Europe, tho Auntralian Colonics, the United 
States, and Canada on tho one hatui, and China, Jniwu, the Philippine Inlands, 
British North Borneo, Java, Indo-China, Biam, tlie Straits, and India on the other. 

Hongkong has attained to its almost unequalled commercial pusitiun, through 
the enterprise, skill, and energy of British morohanta, traders, and shipowners t 
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throagh the laboon ol Hot MaJMt/'t nibjeeU who haTe fpeot thtir Htm And em. 
plojed their eepital on its tlioree ; throagh the etpenditare of mtnj milUoni of 
dbUan in roede. streete,Mid bridgee ; in boildingi, publie and priTaie ; in exteouve 
leelemetJoni ; in doeki, piers, and whanree ; and last, bat not leeit, in manafeetoree 
of great and inereaeing Talae. The proeperit/ of tl^ OAoay oan best be maintained 
by the vnremitting exertions and self •saeriflee of jonr Petitioners and the valoablo 
•o-operation aad support of tlie Ohinees, and onljr bjr the eontinoanoe of Hongkong 
•safrsepoii. 

Hoiwithstanding that the whole interests of yonr Petitioners are thos inextricably 
and pf nnanentl/ bound op in the good admin istraiiun of the Colony, in the efllcionoy 
of Its ExeeotiTe, and the soandness of its flnanoe, joar Petitioners are allowed to 
take only a limited part or small share In the government of the Colony, and are 
not permitted to have any really effectivi» voice in the management of its affairs, 
external or Internal. Being purely a Crown Colony, it is governed by a Governor 
appointed by Her Most Oradous kfajoMty the Queen, and by an Executive and a 
Legislative OooneiL The former is compobod wholly of OAloers of the Crown, 
nominated and appointed by the Crown ; the latter eonnlsts of seven Onicial 
Members, esleeted and appointed by the Queen, and Ave Unoffloial Membor4, two 
of wboB are nominated by eertain publie bodies in the Colony, while the other three 
•10 selected by the Governor, end all are appointed by Her Majesty. 

The Bxeentive Council sits and deliberates in seeret The Lcginlaiive Council 
sits with open doors, and Its procedure appears to admit of full and unfettered die- 
eossioo, but thers Is Tlrtually no true freedom of debate. Questions are considered, 
and fettled, and the policy to be adopted by the Government In eooneetion there- 
with Is decided hi the Bxecotive OoondL They are then brought before the 
Legislatifo Cooneil, where the Oofemmeni— the Official Members being in a 
Bwimity— can secure the passing of any meature. In face of any opponitlon on the 
part of the UnoAlcial Members, who ars thus limited to objecting and protevting, 
and have no power to carry any proposal which th^ may consider benetioial, nor 
bavo thsj power to reject or even modify any measure which may In their opinion 
he pr^odldal to the intereeU of the Colony. 

In the adjustment and dispoeal of the Colonial revenue it might be suppoM«l '• 
that the Unoflicial lepresontatives ol th«f taxpayers would be allowed a potential 
Totee, and In form this has been conceded by the Government. But only In form, 
for In the Finance Committee, as well as in the Legislative Council, the Unodlcial 
Members are In a minority, and can therefore be out-voted if any real difference of 



Legislative Bnactmeots are nearly always drafted by the Attorney General, are 
Iraqosotly forwarded before publication in the Cdooy or to the Council for the 
approval of the Secretary of State, and when sanotiooed are introiluced Into the 
LegieUtlve CoonoO, lead a flrsi, second, and third time, and passed by the votes of 
the OflWal Members, aeting la cbedlcDce to instractioos, irreepeetlve of their 
psrsonal views or private opinions. 

The Legi«latlco eo prsparsd and passed emanates In some cases from persons 
whoee short experience of and want of actaal tooch with the Colony's needs, does 
netqnallty them to fully appreciate the measates beet salted to the requirements of 



Thcee who havo the knowledge and experience are natarally the UnoOleial 
who havo been elected and appoteled as pcsssssing theee very quaiiffoa- 
who hoft paiisd krge portloae of their Uvee In the Oolcny, and who either 
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bikve permanent personal intereiU in It, or hold prominent ponitiont of tnwt whidi 
eonnoct them most oloeel/ with itii affaira, and are therefore the more likelj to haTo 
been required to carefully itudy ite real ueedii, and to have ihorooghljr acunalnted 
thcroHelvGS with the methode hy which these are best to be met. On the other hand 
the onioes ooenpied by the Official Members are only stepping itonea in an oflScial 
career ; the oooapante may be resident for a longer or a shorter period in the 
Colony, and for them to form an opinion on any question which arises, different 
from that decided upon by the Government in Execntiye Conneil, is to rUc a con- 
flict with the Oovernor, and they are therefore compelled to TOte oa occasions 
contrary to their convictions. 

Your Petitioners hnmhly represent that to Malta, Cyprus, Manritins, British 
Honduras, and other Crown Colonies, more liberal forms of Government than those 
enjoyed by your Petitioners have been given : unofficial seats in the Execntivo 
Council; unofficial majorities in the Lcgislstive Council; power of election oC 
Mcmbors of Council ; and more power and influence in the management of purely 
local alTairs : in none of these Colonies are the commercial and industrial interests 
of the same magnitude or importance as those of Hongkong. Your Petitioners, 
tborcfore, pray your Hononrable Houne to fn^mt them the same or similar privileges. 
Your I'etitioners fully recognise that in a Colony so peculiarly situated on the 
borders of a great Oriental Empire, and ynth a population largely composed of 
aliens wlioms traditional and family interests and racial sympathies largely remain 
in that neighbouring Empire, special legislation and guardianship are required. 
Nor are they leiis alive to the Imperial position of a Colony which is at ones a 
frontier fortress and a naval depot, the headquarters of Her Majesty's fleet, and 
the base for naval and military operations in these Far Eastern wateis; and th^ 
are not so unpractical as to expect that unrestricted power shonld be given to any 
local Legislature, or that the Queen's Government could ever give up theparamoont 
oontnd of this important dependency. All yonr Petitioners claim is the enmmoo 
right of Englishmen to manage their local offairs, and control the expenditnrs 
of the Colony, where Imperial considerations are not involved. 

At pn^sent vnur Petitioners are subject to legislation issoing from the Imperial 
Parliament, and all local legislation must be subsidiary to it Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council has full and complete power and authority to make laws for the 
iitluiKl, and local laws muot be approved and absented to by the Governor in the 
name of the Queen, and are subject to disallowance by Her Majesty on the recom- 
mendation of Her Princiiml Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Your Petitioners recoguiM* the necessity and propriety of tlie existence of thess 
che<fks and safetniards ajxainst the abuse of any power and authority exercised by 
any local Legislature, and cheerfully acqnie^co in their continuance and eflectiva 
exorcise, but respectfully submit that, subject to these checks and safeguards, they 
onght to be allowed the free eleetitm of representatives of British nationality in the 
Legislative Council of the Colony; a majority in the Council of such elected 
representatives ; perfect freedom of debate for the Odicial Members, with power to 
vote according to their consciontions convictions without being called to account or 
endangered in their positions by their votes; complete control in the Council ovir 
local exftenditure ; the management of local affairs; and a oonsoltative roiee in 
qnostiou« of an Impel ial character. 

This power to control purely local affairs is bat the common 
riglit of every Englishman, and to deny it to Hongkong — the 

4 
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abeolote anthoriijr of the Crown over all pnreljr Imperial 
matters being Bafegnarded — ^is without a shadow of justifioa- 
tioD. Besides being signed, as I haye said, by ninety per cent 
of the British ratepayers, this petition has the strongest 
snpport of the entire Chinese oommnnityi who pay nine«tenths 
of the whole taxation. The inhabitants of Hongkong claim 
that nothing eonld have shown more clearly the necessity for 
monieipal government than the maddle made by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the plague. This eost Hongkong a 
million dollars, thonsands of lives, many thousands of its 
Chinese inhabitants, and inflicted a loss hardly calculable upon 
Its vast shipping interests. Much of all this, it is declared, 
oould have been saved by proper management. As an example 
of a state of things against which the Hongkong press and the 
unofficial members of Council have constantly protested, it may 
be pointed out that at this most critical period of the Colony's 
history it was administered by a Government most of whose 
officials were "acting" men, and many of them, therefore, 
necessarily less competent than the holders of their offices 
should be. «' Why is it,"* asked the Daily Preft , ** that so large 
a number of officials can claim leave all at once ? ... It should 
not be possible for any administration to become so depleted of 
its responsible members as this Colony is at the present moment" 
Without the actual list of the *' acting " officers the state of 
affurs would not be believed. It is as follows : Acting Colonial 
Beeretary, Acting Chief Justice, Acting Puisne Judge, Acting 
Attorney General, Acting Director of Public Works (an untried 
junior). Acting Assistant Begistrar General (who was really 
Acting Begistrar General), Acting Clerk of Councils, Acting 
Fdstmaster General, Acting Police Magistrate, Acting Clerk to 
Magistrates^ Acting Sanitary SuperiDtendent, Acting Superin- 
teodent of Civil Hospitals, Acting Assessor of Bates, Acting 
Begistrar, and Acting Deputy Begistrar. This list by itself 
is enoogh to show that something is seriously wrong. By 
appealing singU-handed to the Home Government, over the 
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beads of the Oovernor and his ofBoials, Mr. Whitehead has also 
obtained the appointment of a Betrenchment Commission, of 
which it has been tmly remarked that if its recommendations 
bear any resemblance to the Report just issued by a similar 
Commission in the neighbouring Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments, which has recommended economies to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars per annum, Hongkong will 
have reason to bo thankful. 

Above all other considerations and criticisms, however, it is 
the greatness of this outpost on the edge of the Empire that 
must always finally recur to any Englishman who has studied 
it. I doubt if there can be a more remarkable view in 
the world than that of the city of Victoria and the tea 
square miles of Hongkong harbour from "The Peak.*' At 
night it is as if you had mounted above the stars and 
were looking down upon them, for the riding-lights of the 
ships seem suspended in an infinite gulf of darkness, while 
every now and then the white beam of an electric search-light 
flashes like the track of a meteor across a midnight sky. By 
day, the city is spread out nearly 2,000 feet directly below yoa» 
and only the ships' decks and their foreshortened masts are 
visible, while the whole surface of the harbour is traversed 
continually in all directions by fast steam-launches, making 
a network of tracks like lacework upon it, as water-spiders 
skim over a pool in summer-time. For Hongkong harbour, 
as I have said, is the focus of the traffic of the East, though 
what this means one cannot realise until one has looked down 
many times into its secure blue depths and noted all that 
is there — the great mail liners, the P. & 0., the Messageries 
Maritimes, the North German Lloyd, the Austrian Lloyd, the 
Occidental and Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Canadian 
Pacific; the smaller mail packets, to Tongldng, to Formosa, 
to Borneo, to Manila, and to Siam; the ocean "tramps** 
ready to get up steam at a moment's notice and carry any- 
thing anywhere ; the white-winged sailing-vessels resting after 
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their long flights; the Inniimerable high-stemed junks plying 
to eyery port on the Chinese coast ; and all the mailed host of 
men-of-war flying every flag under heaven, from the white ensign 
of the flagship and the black eagle of its Bassian rival, to the 
yellow erown of the tiny Portuguese gunboat or the dragon 
pennant of China. On one day, the Oovemor told me, no 
fewer than two hundred and forty guns were fired in salutes in 
the harbour. AU these vessels cross and reoross ceaselessly in 
Hongkong harbour, living shuttles in the loom of time, bearing 
the golden strand of human sympathy and cooperation between 
world and world, or like the Zeitgeist in Fauitt ** weaving the 
garment divinity wears.*' I am not prepared to say that divinity 
would always find itself comfortable in the garment that is woven 
in Hongkong, but one thing I can affirm, and that is that a visit 
to our furthest Colony makes one proud to belong to the nation 
thai baa oroated it from nothing, fills the word ''Empire" 
with a Btw-bom meaning, and OTstallisei around it a set of 
frsah iOBfMoiis and rasolTia, 




OHAPTEB II. 

A SCHOOL OF EMPIRE : THE STEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

SINOAPORE, pays an old chronicler, ** preBents to the eye of 
the voyager a Bcene that has repeatedly excited the most 
rapturous admiration.*' The rapture prohably began with the 
descendant of Alexander the Great, who— the story goes — came 
over from Sumatra and founded it, the first Malay settlement 
on the Peninsula, exactly a century after the battle of Hastings, 
naming it Singhapura, '* The City of the Lion," from a lion-like 
beast ho saw on landing. Camoens felt the rapture, too, when 
he sang — 

*<Bot on her Land*f ond frame<1 too OinirApar, 

Whcro the wido toa*road nhrinkii to narrow wsj| 
Thonco eur\'es iho cooni to (ace tUo C/ouaurt, 
And lastly trends Auroraward its laj.*' 

And diluted to the thinner consistency of a less impressionable 
age, the same rapture is experienced by every traveller who 
enters the harbour. But his eye soon falls from the setting of 
exquisite green hills to the marvellous multi-coloured wharf of 
Babel awaiting the touch of the steamer. There Malay jostles 
Chinaman, Kling rubs shoulders with Javanese, Arab elbows 
Seedy-boy, and Dyak stares at Bugis, all their dirty bodies 
swathed either in nothing to speak of, or else in scarlet and 
yellow and blue and gold. Among them a dainty English kdy» 
come to meet her husband or brother or lover, her eyes fall of 
kughter or tears, and her face flushed with anticipation, looks 

97 
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■o white and fair and frail that one marvelfl in pride at the 
thought that the and such ae she are the mothers of men who 
impoie the reitraints and the incitements of Empire apon the 
millions of these dark raoes of the earth. 

If it is unneoessary to describe Shanghai and Hongkong, 
beeaose of the hosts of people who visit them and the 8ui>er- 
abimdanoe of books which discuss them, still less is it necdftd 
to gift a detailed account of Singapore. The Colony, however, 
has several points of interest peculiar to itsolf, boHides those 
which it shares with other parts of the Far East, and though 
a glaacci at the latter will suffice, the former call for considora- 
tkm at greater length. Singapore is interesting for its remark- 
ably beautiful situation ; for its history, so full of vicissitudes 
and bloodshed until it finally came under the administration of 
Bengal in July, 1880 — as an example of vioiKsitndos, Ualaoca 
was captured by us from the Dutch in 1780, restored in 1801, 
retaken in 1807« restored in 1818, resumed for good in 1825 ; 
for its geographical situation as the extreme southern limit of 
continental Asia, and the ''comer*' between the Far East and 
the rest of the world ; for the fact that it was the first free-trade 
port of modem times ; and very interesting, of course, as oue 
of the keystones of Imperial defence. To a casual observer, 
however, Singapore does not present such striking features as 
many other places. The business town is two or three miles 
away from most of the private residences ; these are not in 
groups but in units, each solitary in its own charming grounds ; 
you cannot make a call under half an-hour's drive, and until 
you have leamed a litUe Malay it is a most difficult community 
in which to find your way about; and the Club is practically 
closed at seven o*clock, and if you make arrangements to dine 
time, your single lighted table only emphasises the surrounding 

sen island, almost cm the equator, where neither 

m Midsummer Day brings much change to the 

and in whose tropioal jungles the cobra and 
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hamadryad live and a stray tiger is occasionally found, is the seat 
of a lai'ge number of very ticklish problems of government, and 
the visitor would be surprised indeed if he could see for a 
moment, through the eyes of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the variety and responsibility of the questions requiring 
decision and action every day. It is a singularly complicated 
problem, to begin with, to govern the city itself, with its six 
thousand Europeans and Americans (including the garrison), its 
four thousand Eurasians, its four thousand Javanese, its sixteen 
thousand Indians, chiefly Elings (natives of India, from the 
Coromandcl coast), its thirty thousand Malays, its hundred and 
twenty thousand Chinese and all its mixed mass of Bengalis and 
Bugis, Jawi Pekans and Boyanese and Burmese, Persians and 
Arabs and Dyaks and Manilamon. Those native peoples are quiet 
enough when left alone, but a single unpopular ordinance is 
sufljciont to bring them rioting into the streets. A few years 
ago Singapore wus in the hands of a mob for two days — in fact, 
until the government gave way — ^because it was decided to make 
the causeways clear for passengers. The city used to be the 
headquarters of several of the principal Chinese Secret Societies, 
the most inscrutable and ruthless and law-upsetting organisa- 
tions in the world. These were suppressed by formal enactment 
on the initiative of Sir Cecil Smith, four years ago, and a 
" Cbiuoso Advisory Board *' created to deal with their legitimate 
work, but it may well be doubted whether a system to which the 
Chinese have an irrepressible tendency has not been made more 
secret rather than extirpated. Mr. Wray, the "Protector of 
Chinese,*' in his latest report, says that ** sporadic attempts are 
still made, and will always be made where Chinese congre<;at6 
in large numbers, to start illegal organisations," but he believes, 
or perhaps one should say, hopes, that " secrecy is impossible 
amid a heterogeneous society like ours, and incessant vigilance 
and prompt action on the part of the Chinese Protectorate are 
all that is necessary in such cases.*' The chief societies were 
the Ohee Uin, the Ohee Hok, and tlie Hok Hin. The former 
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the original and the most powerful one, and when it was 
■appressedy after great diffioolty and many disputes among its 
members oonceming the distribution of its property, its 
membership in Singapore was thirty thousand and in Penang 
forty thousand. The other two have been ''registered" and 
permitted, as they are ostensibly only Chinese mutual benefit 
soeieties. There is still not the slightest doubt, however, that 
they stand between their members and the foreign law. Profes* 
donal bailers attend the courts to bail out any member of their 
society, and they help their members in all sorts of ways to flee 
from justice. A chapter, and a most romantic one too, might 
be written about these societies. They have, for example, the 
most elaborate system of signs for mutual recognition. One of 
them bases its signs upon the numeral three. At table, a 
member wishing to make himself known to any fellow-member 
present places three glasses together in a certain way, or passe^i 
a cap of tea held peculiarly with three fingers. A man fleeing 
from justice and praying for refuge, puts his shoes outside 
another's honse, side by side, with the heels turned towards the 
door. If the owner turns one shoe over on the other, the 
fugitiye knows he can take refuge there. In spite of the sup- 
preskion, I fancy that Iloan Cheng Hok Beng — " Upset Cheng/* 
the present Manchu dynasty of China, ''restore Beng," the 
former dynasty — still has a magic and compelling significance in 
Singapore, for these are the pass-words of the famous Triad 
Society, which honeycombs China and has more than once put 
the throne in terror. The Triad consists of the characters 
TkUm Toy Hoe^—" Heaven, Earth, Maa" 

To appreciate Singapore as a city of Orientals, one must 
spend a day or two in the native quarters, and this is just what 
the ofdinary visitor fails to do. From this point of view it 
is certainly one of the most astonishing communities in the 
world. To begin with, it is enormous. For days you may 
waadar about without ever turning on your track, through miles 
ipoo miles of semi-native bousee and shops, through crowded 
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streets, in Tariegated bazaars^ with all tbe merehandisa of all 
the East spread oat endlessly before you. Each race has its 
own quarter — there is "Katoi)ODg Malacca," "KampoDgEliug,** 
"Knmpong Siam," "Kampong Chiua." In one spot you are 
dazzled with the silks of India ; in another the $arong$ of Java 
are spread out like a kaleidoscope : in another you are suffoca- 
ted with an indescribable mixture of Eastern scents ; in another 
an appalling stench meets you, strange rainbow-like birds utter 
raucous cries, and the long thin hairy arm of a gorilla is 
stretched out between bamboo bars in deceptive friendliness; 
in another there is such a packed mass of boats that 
you hardly know when your foot has left dry land. And all 
this mixed humanity exists in order and security and sanita- 
tion, living and thriving and trading, simply because of the 
preeence of English law and under the protection of the British 
flag. Remove that piece of bunting from Government House, 
and all that it signifies, and the whole community would go to 
piecoti like a child's sand-castle when the tide rises. Its three 
supports are free trade, fair taxation, and even-handed justice 
among white, black, brown and yellow, and these exist in the 
Far East under the British flag alone. At least, I have been 
almost everywhere else without finding them. Of coarse, in all 
this the Chinese enormously preponderate. The foolish opinion 
is sometimes heard at home that this Chinese community 
represents China — that it is a specimen of what China may 
become, a standing bond of union between ourselves and China. 
The very opposite is the case. This community has grown up 
and exists precisely because it is not China — because the con- 
ditions of its existence are precisely the antithesis of Chinese 
conditions. The Straits Chinaman would not exchange his 
British nationality for anything else in the world; he plays 
cricket, football, and lawn tennis ; he has his annual athletic 
sports ; the recreation ground, and indeed every open space, is 
covered in the afternoons with Chinese engaged in these games ; 
be goes to the Free Library and he reads the newspaper; he 
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attends a Debating Society and he carries off prizes at the 
Baffles Sohool ; be eats foreign food and imitates foreign vioes. 
When be has prospered he drives through the streets in a 
carriage and pair with a European ooaohman on the box. He 
knows that be is the equal of the Englishman before the law, 
and considers that be is slightly superior to him in other 
respects. He looks upon the Civil Service as hi$ servants^ upon 
the Governor as hi$ ruler, upon the forts as hU protection, upon 
the whole place as hi$ home. A Chinaman is one of the most 
influential members of the Legislative Council. 

Mr. George C. Wray, the Protector of Chinese, whom I have 
already quoted above, writes as follows in bis last report : " We 
have developed an ever-growing, permanent, law-abiding. Straits- 
bom population, who are proud of being British subjects, give 
their ehildren a liberal English education, and are rapidly con- 
solidating themselves into a distinctive, loyal subject-race, of 
whose abilities and behaviour our Government may well be 
proud.'* The number of these Siraiis*bom Chinese, according 
to the census of 1891, was 12,805 in Singapore, and 84,757 for 
the whole Colony, and they are rapidly increasing. The 
business of the European firms — and this is true of almost the 
whole Far East — could not be carried on for a week without 
their Chinese *' shroffs," " compradors," and clerks. Between 
the census of 1881 and that of 1891 the Chinese inhabitants of 
Singapore had increased from 80,766 to 121,908. During the 
year 1898 there were no fewer than 144,558 Chinese immigrants 
into Singapore alone, to say nothing of the 68,751 who went to 
Penang, to whieh the same remarks apply. It is therefore not 
surprising that even the lethargic Chinese Imperial Govern- 
ment has at last been stmck with this new and strange China 
growing op under a foreign flag, and that it has despatched 
eommistiooers to inquire into the reasons why Chinese who 
make money in the Straits never come back to their own land, 
and has publiidied an invitation to its self-exiled eitiiens to return, 
and an ocder to its own ofioials to refrain from interfsring with 
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them when they do so. The hilarioas scora, howeTer, with 
vbich this invitation has been received^ and the almost brutal 
frankness of the reasons given in reply to the inqairies, show at 
the same time the value the well-governed Chinaman sets upon 
his priviloges, and his opinion of the prospects of reform — even 
when backed by Imperial command — in his native land. Even 
to the Chinese woman who is a proHtitute in China, Singapore 
is by comparison a (mradise. Mr. Wray says : *' There being 
no supervision or means of redress in China, women of the 
lower classes better themselves by coming to a land where debt* 
slavery is not tolerated and where the mere act of reporting to 
the nearest official means immediate freedom." ^ 

* It would not be fitting to discnas here the wholA qoeition of the leUtioni of the 
prostitute claM to the Colonial ftuthoritics, but I must put mj opinion on record 
•oniGwhore in this book. I am profoundly convinc<s1. after maeh ftadjof itatisticf 
and careful investigition into the question in the Far East, thai the action of 
Parliament and the Colonial Office in overriding the re|)catcd rcqueiti and protetta 
of the highest and most responsible local aathorities is so svrioosly trrong that the 
word " blunder '* is wholly inadequate to deooribe it. From the point of riew ol 
moralitj it is as wrmg as from the puint of view of administration it ia improper. 
Tlie conditions of life and character arc to utterly diffcri-nt in Europe and Asia thai 
any comparison between them for the purpose of justifying recent legislation ia not 
only itniHjHMihlo but absolutely ridiculuus. Whut may be wise and imperative Uws 
for the wumon of iCurupc, may quite well be wrong in every roKpcot for the women 
of Asia. Hongkong and Sinj^'npore were in this respect two of the healthiest oom- 
munities in the world ; thoy are rapidly becoming, if indeed they are not already, 
centres fur the propa^'ation and distribution of pontilence. From this the native 
society and the DritiKh garrisons suffer in identical proportions. As for the fate 
of the unfortunate women themselves, the i>en of Drinte would be required to 
describe what it will soon become again. To tbo familiar horn>rt of the slave- 
trade, a<ld an equal amount of other and in<lct<crib»ble horror, and you will have 
f om<^ notion of what life will be for the tlionsunds of Chinese women under the British 
iUg but without iUt protection. Anybody who di*Birpt to inform himself npon the 
normal condition of Knstern pro^iitutot should pursue inquiries into the lot of the 
young women who are sold into this slavery, even by the female members of the 
Siamese royal family, and who pans a great part of their lives in the district of Bangkok 
known as Sampeng, behind barred windows and padlocked doors, from which they 
never emerge until, dead or alive, they leave the pLice for good. The action of 
Parliament and the Colonial Oflice has simply condemned thousands of Chinese 
women to a fate of almost unimaginable woe, from a grvat part of which they were 
previously shielded. As the Protector of Chinese m Singapore aayi, to fuppresa 
tlie evil altogether is utterly impossible, though it may be greatly mitigated. All 
that this legislation does is to afford a certain relief to the consciences of partially 
informed people at home, at the oost of euormoos and unneoessaij soffering to 
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Th« BtraiU SffttleToents, which were incorporated as a Crown 
Colony in 1867» having previoasly been under the jurisdiction of 
the East India Company, consist of the large island of Singapore; 
the smaller island of Penang ; Malacca and Province Wellesley 
on the mainland ; another strip of territory and the island of 
Pangkor— together known as the Bindings ; the Cocos Islands, 
and Christmas Island. The three latter call for no special 
mention ; Prorinoe Wellesley is a sugar-growing district, which 
may become of importance if a railway runs into the inland 
side of it; and Malacca is reposing, after its yaried history 
and its former prosperity as the outlet of the products of the 
Peninsula, in a condition of peaceful stagnation. Its colourless 
condition is well typified by its sole product — tapioca, produced 
in large quantities by Chinese labour and capital. Commercially, 
as the Oovemor has recently said, it is ''a mere suburb of 
Singapore,** and it will remain so until the Chinese develop its 
airip of very fertile land, which its own Malay inhabitants are 
fsr too laqr to da Camoens wrote of«- 

. ** IUImm*! mArlni gnmd and opal«ni, 

Whithtr 6Mh ProvioM of tbt kmg ■— board 
SIiaU MBd of m&nltuMirj rieh tariod board. ** 

Three eentariee ago Malacca waa ''the great emporium of 
the Eastern Archipelago.*' ^ But its walls were " blown up 
al great expense in 1807," and its history virtually ceaned 
long ago. There are compensations, however, for the quaint 
and qniel little place, for its Resident Councillor has just 
described it as "a fsvourable example of a prosperous asri- 
•oltoral disiriot, where crime is almost unknown and the 
people are happy and contented." Penang, on the contrary, 
baa been a disc o n t en t ed community lately. Singapore Las 

mtmf th— liB^a of saUvM ia tba OoloniM. And it ia of no wo for tb« people wbo 
Md a ooalrary oplalon lo donoanoa tboaa wbo eiprtai tbU oaa, baring forned It 

laaailwmotM iaqvlriaa tavoortd ^ anasiMl opportanltiaa. 

Maat ••Hiiloriaal OMgrapbv of tba BriHak Ootooiaa," L 107— a work of 

II WMid ba Iftpoiribit lo apaak too bifMj. 
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inevitably taken away much of the adyantageoas trade Penang 
formerly enjoyed with the neighbouring . Protected States; 
it claims thut it has contributed more than its flair share 
toward Colonial expenditure, and received less for its own 
purposes ; and it has been refused the large amount it desired 
for the erection of wharves. Much bitterness between the two 
chief partners in the Colony has thus been aroused, and a 
wordy war in paper and pamphlet, and even in Parliament, has 
followed. The Government also declined to grant the Royal 
Commisbion of inquiry which Penang desired. Aooording to the 
Acting Governor's annual report, however, this discussion is now 
at an end. Mr. Maxwell writes : " A number of real or supposed 
grieviinccs were also ventilated, but when the chief ground of 
complaint had been proved by a reference to statistics to be 
without foundation, the agitation, to which some of the Penang 
Chinese had somewhat blindly given their support, rapidly died 
away." It is probable that the growing influence of the Chinese, 
which is even truer of Penang than of Shanghai or Hongkong, 
and the great depression of trade, were as much as anything 
else the caunes of the discontent of Penang. Last year the 
expenditure of the municipality exceeded the revenue by 17,000 
dols., and the cash balance was reduced from 24,107 to 6,860 
dols., while its municipal indebtedness is 850,000 dols. This, 
however, is a very small matter compared with the fact that 
the revenue of Penang, as a whole, has increased yearly since 
the " low-water mark " of 1891 by 3,000,000 dols., and this 
although no new sources of revenue have been established. And 
the figures of Penang's trade, 87,608,854 dols., are the highest 
for the past five years. The outlook, therefore, does not warrant 
any particular depression of spirits. In regard to the question 
of municipal expenditure (for all parts of the Straits Settlements 
have their municipalities, unlike Hongkong, which is still in 
ofiicial leading-strings), I may add that in every case, and not 
in that of Penang alone, the expenditure last year exceeded the 
revenue. With regard to Singapore, a few statistics are of much 
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inieresi The total trade for 1898, ezclndiog the xnoremente of 
treasure, was 260,982,169 dole., an increase over 1892 of more 
than 26,000,000 dob. In spite of this, however, owing to the 
depredation of silver, these same figures for the two years, 
translated into sterling at the average rates for each year, give 
^£87,185,141 for 1892, and £86,769,590 for 1808— a silver 
increase of 26,000,000 dels, thus appearing as a gold decrease 
of £865,551 1 It would be diflScult to find a more striking 
object-lesson of the position of a silver-using colony in regard 
to a gold-using mother country. That the trade of Singapore 
is healthy enough, apart from the question of silver, is evident 
firom the shipping returns, which were 6,944,846 tons entered 
and cleared in 1898, an increase of nearly half a million tons 
over 1892. 

In the finances of Singapore, however, one question far out- 
weighs in importance, both Imperial and Colonial, all others — 
that of the military contribution. Upon this matter Singapore 
has been cm the verge of revolt — ^hardly too strong an expression 
to describe the bitterness aroused in t^e Colony by the action of 

^ the home authorities. This is the more to be regretted since to 
ao outsider studying the dispute it seems eminently one which 
eoold have been amicably settled by a compromise. When tbe 
Straits Settlements desired to be removed from the jurisdiction 
of India in 1667, and formed into a Crown Colony, the British 
Government assented on the understanding that the Colony should 
bear the cost of its own defence. At this time, however, there 
was a distincticm made between the troops and their accommoda- 
tioo al Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, for the defence of those 
piaees ; and other troops and their cost and accommodation at 
Singapore, for Imperial purposes— tbe latter bemg maintained 
by the home Oovemment. Up to 1890, the Colony bad paid 

,ft yoarly contribution of £50,145 towards its defence, but in 
thai year the Secretary of State for the Colonies suddenly de« 
Banded that tbe contribution be raised at cmce to £100,000 per 
I, with an addition, first, of £28,976, being one-half of the 
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alleged loss of the Imperial Treasury by exchan^ on previoas 
payments ; and second, of an indefinite sum for further barracks. 
Now here, beyond any possible doubt, the Colonial Office made 
an initial blunder. Admitting that an increased contribution 
was uecosKary, and admitting that the sum asked for was entirely 
just, to send a peremptory demand that it be yoted immediately 
by the Legislative Council, without havinp; extended the courtesy 
of an inquiry beforehand as to the views of the Colony upon 
a matter so seriously affecting its income, was an act to arouse 
roseutment in the most loyal community in the world. Its 
instant result might have been foreseen by the least imagi- 
native person. The Governor of the Straits, Sir Cecil Smith, 
passed the vote as ordered. " For my own part,** he wrote to 
Lord Enutsford, ** I found myself wholly unable to conscien- 
tiously support the justice of all the claims which Her Majesty's 
Govcriimeut had made, and the »ame views which I held were 
shared in by every member of my Council. My instructions, 
however, were perfectly dear, and I had to require each member 
of the Executive Council to vote against his conviction and in 
support of the claims of Ilcr Miijosty*s Ouvornment.** And 
in reporting the vote, he wrote : " It is very important that I 
should not omit to point out that the course which has been 
followed on this occasion has placed the Executive in very 
strained relations with the Legislative authority, and has leuiled 
to imperil good government. The constituted authorities in this 
Colony have been required by Her Majesty's Government to meet 
a money claim without having had an opportunity of having 
their views on the justice and correctness of the claim considered. 
Such a case is, so far as I am aware, wholly without precedent.'* 
In studying the history of British colonial administration, the 
student occasionally oomes across acts on the part of the mother 
country which might have been inspired by some demon of mis- 
chief, BO deliberately unfortunate do they seem. The method of 
this demand is one of them. 
Protests, appeals, minutes, and resolutions of public meetings. 
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were of no avail, and Lord Enatsford simply replied that "Her 
Migesty's Oovemment would have been glad if they could have 
allowed themselyes to be influenced by arguments put forward 
■o temperately and so fully; '* and somewhat sarcastically added 
he had learnt ** with satisfaction " that the Colony had included 
a similar yote in the estimates for the ensuing year. For the 
four years ending December 81, 1898, therefore, the Straits 
paid a regular contribution of £100,000 a year, during which 
time the Colonial revenue was further decreased by depression of 
trade and dislocated by the fall of silver. Public works in the 
Colony had to be abandoned, and almost imperative improve- 
ments postponed, and at last a loan had actually to be raised. 
'^The flnancial arrangements,** said Sir Cecil Smith to* his 
Legislative Council on October 15, 1891, '* have been completely 
npset; and although every endeavour has been made, and is 
bring made, to reduce our expenditure, it has been found 
neeeesaiy, in order to meet our liabilities, to dispose of all our 
realisable assets — namely, the investments in gold amounting 
to 1,018,763 dols., and in Indian stock amounting to 850,000 
dohk" Even this state of things did not move the stony heart 
of the home authorities, and the people of Singapore made one 
more desperate set of appeals at the beginning of 1894, when 
the first series of payments oame to an end. In response the 
Colonial Office removed iE10,000 by way of solatium, and added 
£90,000 for additional barrack accommodation — ^thus meeting 
the Appeals of the Colony by raising the total contribution for 
the present year from £100.000 to £110,000 1 

A little calculation shows the situation of the Straits Settle- 
ments to be as follows : — ^The revenue of the Colony for last 
year was 8,706,808 dols., an increase on 1892. Its expenditure 
was 8|915,483 dols., a decrease from 1892. Thus there was a 
defleit of 909,174 dols. The military contribution is therefore 
ineseaeed at a time when there is positively a financial deficit. 
To see, however, how bad the case really is, we must look at 
the elsel ct the depreeialion of silver* The average Singapore 
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exchange at Bight of the Mexican dollar for 180*2 was 28. 10{d. At 
the moment of writing it is 28. IJd. To remit £100»000 to London 
in sterling during 1892 would therefore have cost the Colony (say) 
700,000 dole. ; to remit the same som home to-day would eoat 
982,000 dole. That is, the military contribution of the Colony 
ha8 risen between 1892 and 1894 by 232,000 dola., apart from 
any act of either the British GoTomment or the Colonial 
authorities. Finally, the amount to be paid during the present 
year, at the present rate of excliange, is 1,025,200 dols«— father 
more than twenty-seven and a half per cent« of the total rerenoo 
of the Colony I It is hardly surprising that such a state of ihinga 
*' tends to imperil good government." 

Yet, as I have said, the question at issue seems one whieh 
should be settled without much difUculty on the time«hononred 
principle of give and take. Ever}'body admits, to begin with* 
that each part of the Empire ought to bear its proper share of 
the defence of the whol& Unfortunately, many parts escape doing 
so. Singapore, on the contrary, has always been eager to subseiHM 
its proportion. Lord Knutsford will remember, I am sure* how 
in the famous confidential Colonial Conference of 1887 be held 
up Singapore as a shining example to the lagging Australian 
colonies. The Secretary of State bases his claim upon the 
"colossal trade'* of Singapore. The Colony retorts that at 
least three-quarters of this trade merely passes through the 
harbour on its way to other parts of the Far East, and that 
therefore it is Imperial tra<lo and not local. This is an indis* 
putable fact. Lord Knutsford wrote: "The large stores of 
coal which your trade requires, of themselves invite attack.** 
Singapore replies, first, that this coal belongs to ship-owners in 
London, and that therefore it is they who should be asked to 
pay for its defence ; second, that it is used chiefly for the transit 
trade aforesaid; and third, that by common consent and the 
definite statement of a Royal Commission, Singapore is an Jm.* 
penal coaling station second in importance only to the Cape 
itself. And I may here remind the Colonial Office that when 

6 
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the Bassian " seare ** broke out in 1885, the home anthoritieB 
instantly telegraphed to the Oovemor of Singapore asking how 
mnoh eoal was there. He replied, 200,000 tons; whereupon 
thej fell into a panio lest the Bassians shonld get it and onr 
ships be deprived of it, and telegraphed in all directions for 
ships to go and guard ii And this was the origin of Imperial 
interest in the speedy and efficient arming of Singapore. The 
Colonial Office has made one^ very misleading statement in 
this controversy, namely, that the batteries of Singapore were 
armed with heavier guns at the special request of one of its 
own officials. But this official was, at the time of his recommen* 
dation, lent by the Colony to the Imperial Government, and was 
therefore an Imperial officer, acting in the interests of the Empire 
as a whole. Singapore is, of course, a link of the greatest value in 
the armed chain of Empire. Without it, or some similar place not 
far away, Oreat Britain could not pretend to hold her position in 
the Far East On the other hand, the Colony has been hitherto 
a very flourishing one. In it, therefore. Imperial and local 
interests are pretty well divided. This is exactly what the 
Colony says. It has built forts (which were kept waiting a 
long time for their guns) at a cost of ^£81,000; it has 
paid £28,976 to recoup the Imperial Treasury for loss on ex- 
change; for four years it has contributed £100,000 a year, 
though its allowance of troops has generally been below the 
strength promised ; and now, though its revenue shows a deficit 
and its public works and imperative improvements are at a 
standstill, it offers to pay gUdly one-half the cost of its defence, 
•ay £70,000 a year, notwithstanding the augmentation of this sum 
by the c ea se le ss fall of silver. If this is not a fair and indeed 
a thoroughly loyal oSsr, then facts and figures have no value, 
and the people of Singapore are right when they declare that 
the home Oovomment exacts this contribution simply because 
the Colony is able to pay it, and for no other reason whatever. 
Betee the British Oovemment finaUy refuses the appeal of the 
OolflOf, M the authorities ask themselves what would be their 
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feclinf^B if the inbabitants of tbe Straits ScttlGments absolutely 
irofuGe<} to pay it, and requested tbat tbe forts which tUey them- 
soItob bave bnilt should bo dismaDtlod and tb« garrison with- 
drawn. This has alrea<1y been su^'i^ested. When tbe d«cpair 
ill Siiigri|iore wan at its boigbt, I asked a )iighly*iih^ccd oflicial at 
borne if there were anything more tlie Colony eould possibly do 
or eny to avert tboir fate. " No," bo replied, " the matter is 
settled — unless, pcrhapn, they were to do one tbiag." " \Miat 
is that?" I asked eagerly. "Shoot tbe Governor," be said. 
The joke was heightened by tbe fact that there never vai a 
more deservedly popular governor than Sir Cecil Smith. There 
are less desperate Bteps than tbia, however, in the power of 
any Colony, which would still be very diBturfaing to tbe Colonial 
Odice ; and while we are stmiuing the loyalty of Hongkong in 
one direction by rufusing it the measure of Bolf-govemment 
wbiob its nei^fbbours posBOBs, it is to be hoped that ws shall 
not strain that of Singai>ora too much in another direction. 
Our pride in those propngnaeuU imptrit should bt too great 
to permit ns to treat thom unfairly. 



OHAPTEB III. 

AN0MALIB8 OF BMFIBE: THB PSOTSOTED MALAY 

STATES. 

TN point of die the Straits Settlements are dots on the map of 
-^ the Malay Peninsula. One dot is Singapore ; a little way up 
the ooast Malaoea is another ; still following the coast the Dind- 
ingi form a third ; Penang and Province Welleslej are two more. 
Aroond and beyond these is a vast expanse of eoontry of which 
Europe may be said to know virtoally nothing. Tet the lower 
part of it is the scene of a snccessfol experiment in government 
second in interest to none in the world, while of the upper part, 
ICr. Alfred Bussel WaUaoe*s sUtement made in 1869 that *« to the 
ordinary Englishman this is perhaps the least known part of the 
f^obe** is still literally true.^ Omitting the Straits Settlements 
the Malay Peninsula may be said to be divided into two parts by 
what has been aptly called " the Siamese hunga nui$ line,'* that 
is« to the north of the line lie the great Malay States whose in- 
dependence is only impaired by their annual offering to the 
Siamese Government of the lunga iiku— " Golden Flower '* — ^in 
acknowledgment of nominal suserainty. It is the latter which are 
•till as unfamiliar as the remotest parts of Africa to the foreign 
explorer, and the journey I made through several of them, some 
parts of which covered ground visited by no white man before, 

• Ab fttebtUt IMk kMdbook, tditod bj Oapl fM«, RA , and iMO«d in ISSl 
ly fkt XirtdUitMt Dhririott oC Iht War Ofllot, nnte th« litto •• PrteU of lDlonBft> 
Hf iM i ii wiB i lU mni^ U kl i\ 9mm U md th» Hatty Btotw ol th» U»Uj P»nto. 
mK* dbcaM W WMir kMnm thM a to. Iti iBforaiAltoa aboal th« nali?* fiutot 
It VHj mm^n, hm% Oiyi Votlv toaitttD t tot nl y •oPttttd sQ that waa tbia 
T«y km Imoptai htkf tnvaUad Ihm. 
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will be found described in later chapters. It is the so-called 
Protected Malay States lying between these semi-independent, 
unknown regions and the flourishing British Colony discussed in 
the preceding chapter, that I propose to consider here. 

If the traveller from Singapore should embark on a steamer 
and land at one of several ports along the coast without any 
previous knowledge of the existence of the Protected States, he 
would be greatly puzzled to explain his environment. He would 
arrive at a perfectly ap|)ointed foreign wharf ; his landing would 
be supervised by a detachment of smart Sikh aud Malay police ; 
he would buy a ticket exactly as at a small country station at 
home, and be conveyed to the capital town by a line of admirably 
managed railway. There he would find himself in a place of 
tropical picture&queness and European administration. Man* 
grove and bamboo-clump, coconut palm and sago-tree, would 
meet his eye on every side ; Malay in $arong and haju^ Kling in loin- 
cloth and turban, Chinaman in the unvarying dress of his race, 
and Englishman in helmet and white duck, would rub shoulders 
with him in the street ; the long-horned, slow-stepping buffalo 
haruessed to a creaking waggon, and the neat pony-cart of his 
native land, would pass him in alternation ; he would drive away 
along streets metalled and swept in foreign fashion and lined 
with buildings of Eastern material and Western shape. This, 
he would say, is not a British Colony, it is not a native king- 
dom : what is it ? The answer would be. It is one of those 
political anomalies, a Protected State of the Malay Peninsula. 

Of these there are five — Perak, Seldngor, Suugei Ujong and 
Jelebu, Pabang, and the Negri Sembilan. Each was formerly 
a Malay State or congeries of States, and is now a British 
possession in all except the name. To each a British Resident 
is appointed, who is nominally the adviser to a Malay ruler, but 
practically administrator of the whole State, subordinate only to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements and the Secretary of 
'State for the Colonies. Each Protected State is theoretically 
ruled by a Council of State consisting of the Sultan, his 
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"adTiier,** the British Besideni, several of the prin'sipal chieb 
of the fonner, and the higher administratiTe officers of the 
latter. This meets perhaps half a dosen times a year to give 
final sanetion to new laws and changes of local policy. Its 
meetings, however, are merely formal, since, although the 
Saltan might be eonsnlted as a matter of courtesy upon a 
new law affecting natives, it is out of his power to place any 
effective opposition in the way of an ordinance drawn up by the 
Besident and approved by the two superior authorities I have 
mentioned. The Sultans receive a liberal allowance from* the 
finances of the States for their personal expenses, and their 
prineipal officers either receive a proportionate allowance or a 
salaxy if they perform under the British Besident any of the 
duties of government. These five Stiites have become pro- 
tectorates in the familiar and inevitable method of Im|>eriAl 
expansion — in several cases at their own request. Perak re- 
ceived a Besident in 1874 in consequence of a prolonged series 
of hostilities between rival groups of Chinese tin-miners, in the 
•onrse of which British interests and investments were jeopar- 
dised. The first Besident was Mr. J W. W. Birch, who was 
ireaeherously murdered in the following year. The Perak War, 
which followed, will be remembered by many people. Three 
native officials who had planned the murder wore hanged, and 
others, including Sultan Abdullah, were banished to the Sey- 
ebelles. The protection of Selingor and Sungoi Ujong dates 
also firom 1874, and was equally due to internecine warfare. 
The large State of Pahang was for many years a thorn in the 
side of these two, owing to the disorderly condition of its 
inhabitants and the hostility of the Baja towards British sub* 
jeets. This culminated in the unprovoked murder of a China* 
mao« A British subject, in the streets of Pekan, the capital, in 
1886L Whereupon the Colonial Government, at the limit of its 
patience, placed the State under British protection. The fifth, 
in Older of time, the Negri Sembilan — two Ualay words mean* 
ing simply '* nine eoontries '*— -quarrelled among themselves to 
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the dcBtructioD of their prosperity and begged to be taken under 
British protection in 1880, which was done. 

The change in the condition of each State as it was removed 
from native maladministration and placed under British eon* 
trol has been one of the most astounding spectacles in the his- 
tory of the British Empu*e. Pahang, as I shall explain later, 
lags behind the rest, but the others have surpassed the 
condition of even the Protected States of India, and present 
most of the features of a British Colony in a population 
composed entirely of Malays and Chinese. They possess 
hoHpitals, both paying and for paupers, leper hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and dispensaries ; there is a State store, a State 
factory, and even State brick-fields ; there are sanitary boards 
and savings banks, fire brigades and printing offices; water* 
works, roads, and railways; post oflicos, telephones, and tole* 
graphs; schools and police; and vaccination, which is compulsory, 
though tbore is no necessity for compulsion, is i)erformed with 
*' bulTulo lymph,'* obtained from the Pasteur Institute in Saigon. 
Order is proKcrvod by forces of Sikhs linked with an equal 
strength of Malays, and all the duties of administration are 
carried out under the Resident by a mere handful of Europeans, 
forming an uncovonantod civil service, directing a native staff. 
The revenues have risen by almost incredible leaps ; two of the 
States have large credit balances. One hundred and forty miles 
of railway have been built by them, and their extraordinary 
prosperity shows no sign of diminution. As Sir Andrew Clarke 
has said, " The result of our policy of adventure is one of which 
England may well be proud. A country of which in 1873 there 
was no map whatever, has been thrown open to the enterprise of 
the World. Ages of perpetual fighting and bloodshed have ended 
in complete tranquillity and contentment." All this has been 
accomplished by the administrative genius of literally a score of 
Englishmen. 

To exhibit the condition of the Protected States at a glanoe 
and thus save much unnecessary description, I have compiled 
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the following table, which shows the area, population, revenne 
(with its increase), expenditure, volome of trade (with its increase), 
and the present credit or debit balance in the assets and liabili- 
ties of each State. With two exceptions marked below the 
figures are all tuken from the Besidents' reports for the 
jear 1898. 
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From this table it will be seen that Perak ^ is at the head of 
the Protected States. Its area is much greater than anj except 
Pahang, its population is nearly three times that of any other, 
and its revenue and Tolnme of trade are much larger. Its 
eredit balance has been reduced chiefly by heavy and at present 
unproductive expenditure in extending its railway system, of 
whioh sixty-eight miles are now open for traffic. Perak has 
been called the ** child of Penang," but much more truly should 
it be called the child of the two enlightened men who have in 
turn directed its administration, first. Sir Hugh Low, and 
firom 1884 to 1886, and from 1889 to the present time, Mr. 
F. A. Swettenham. The former of these set Perak on the 
right road, and to the foresight and administrative ability of 
the latter the present happy condition of the State is largely 
doei llr. Swettenham has been connected with Perak since it 
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came under British influence. He was three times sent on 
special missions there in 1874. He took an active combatant 
part in the Perak War, and with Lieutenant Abbott and a 
handful of men defended the Residency, after the assassination 
of Mr. Birch in 1875, until it was relieved by British troops sent 
hastily from Singapore, for which service he was three times 
mentioned in despatches. At the conclusion of the war he was 
placed in charge of the Residency for a time in succc8i*ion to 
Mr. Birch. He is one of the two or three best Malay scholarH 
living, and his annual Reports are models of administrative 
ability. As an example of the progress of Perak the following 
passage from the report to the Resident by the magistrate of 
the district of Kinta is instructive : — '* The advancement of this 
district is almost incredible. Ten years ago it was little more 
than a vast stretch of jungle, unapproachable except by a 
shallow and rapid river, and possessing not a single mile of 
flrst-class cart-road nor a village of any importance.'* During 
the year, 4,492 acres of mining land were taken up, and 
822 acres of agricultural land ; 15,847 acres of mining land 
and 2,058 acres of agi'icultural land were about to be 
assigned to applicants ; 29,143 acres of land had been applied 
for, and fresh applications poured in every day. Mr. Swetten* 
ham has proposed a scheme for the irrigation of 50,000 acres of 
rice-growing land, and experts lent by the Indian Government 
reported favourably upon it. The First Battalion of the Perak 
Sikhs, which has a strength of 685 of all arms, has attained 
a hi^h pitch of discipline and efhciency under Lieut.-Colonel 
Walker, and conducted itself with great credit on several 
occasions when it has had to take the field, especially in 
suppressing the recent revolt in Pahang. 

In Seldngor, substitute for the name of Mr. Swettenham 
that of Mr. W. E. Maxwell, at present Colonial Secretary 
in Singapore, and the history of the State might be told 
in the same words. It has a yearly trade of over twenty 
millions of dollars, and possesses in its treasury or on loan to 
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other Siatei a balance of over a million. Daring the past 
jear no fewer than 47,778 Ohinese immigrants arrived within 
iti borden. Its railway pajrs over 12)> per oent. interest, and 
would have paid more, as Mr. W. H. Treacher, the present 
Besident, explains, but for a dofieienoy of rolling stook, owing 
to the traffio having inereaiied beyond expectation. Seldngor 
has always been the rival of Porak in the race for the best show 
of prosperity, and it is difficult to say to which the palm belongs. 

The allied States of Sungei Ujong and Jelebuare administered 
by an Offioer-in-Gharge, who reports to the Besident of Beldngor. 
The total number of tin-mines in these two States is 150, 
eovering 4,176 acres, and employing 4,000 Chinese miners, and 
Sungei Ujong contains the most flourishing example of coffee 
plantation in the Peninsula. This is the Linsum Efttate, and 
its crop in 1898, upon 210 acres, some not in full bearing, was 
no less than 94,706 lbs. of clean coffee. The Negri Sombilan 
occupy the district between the last-named and Malacca, and 
have already attained a sufficient degree of prosperity to enable 
them to pay the interest upon their loan. In these States, as 
the Besident writes, " a population of 40,000 Malays is con- 
trolled by three Europeans and a few police,'* the remainder of 
the police being required for the Chinese coolies at work in the 
mines and on the estates. 

The story of Pahang, the great State which extends from the 
borders of all the above to the eastern coast of the Peninsula, 
is unfortunately a very different one. When it was taken under 
British authority its population was reduced to almost the 
lowest level by Oriental rule. Mr. Bodger, the first Besident, 
described its condition prior to his arrival in 1888, in the 
loUowing words s—'* A system of taxation under which every 
aeee ss a r y as well as every luxury of life was heavily tsxed ; law 
ooorts in which the procedure was the merest mockery of justice, 
the decisions depending solely on the relative wealth or influence 
o£ the litigant, and where ttie punishments were utterly bar- 
bttiOQi; A 9jwUak id debt-slavery under whieh not only tho 
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dobtor but bis wife and their most remote descendants were 
oondemnod to hopeless bondage ; an unlimited corvit, or 
forced labour for indefinite perio<l8, and entirely without re- 
muneration ; the ri^ht of the Raja to compel all female 
children to pass through his harem — a right which has 
dcHoIated almost every housohold in the noigh1>ourliood of 
Pekan, — such are some of the more striking examples, although 
the list is by no means exliaustive, of adminiHtrative misrule 
in a State within less than twenty-four hours of Singapore, and 
immediately adjoining the two Protected States of Perak and 
Seldngor. The condition of the Pahang ryot may be briefly 
expressed by stating that he had practically no rights, whether 
of person or property, not merely in his relations w*ith the Baja» 
but even in those with his immediate District Chief.'* 

The distances in the State are enormous, and no means of 
communication exintod, while the most promiHing part was that 
Kiiuatcd a considerable distance from the sea-board, around the 
headwaters of a river rondorod almost unnavigable by rapids. 
The Sultan, moreover, a man of violent and depraved character, 
conspired secretly against the authority of the Resident while 
openly professing to support him. Two revolts subsequently 
broke out, each of which had to be suppressed at great expense 
and by prolonged lighting, with the result of plunging the State 
lieavily in debt to its neighbours and the Colonial Government. 
To add to its embarrassment, during the year before the 
arrival of the Resident, the Sultan had given away vast tracts 
of his territory in concessions to Europeans, who used them 
for speculative pur[)06es, as thousands of investors in England 
have good reason to know. Enormous districts were thus shut 
out from native or Chinese development, while the European 
concessionnaires were endeavouring to dispose of them for pre- 
posterous sums. One of the first acts of the Resident was to 
give notice that all concessions thus granted, which had not 
been actively taken up by a certain date, would be eancelled, 
and accordingly twenty of these were annulled a short time ago. 
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Owing to the monsoon and the lack of harbour aeoommodation, 
the entrance to the rivers of Pabang is closed from the sea for 
nearly half a year, from about November, and the State is only 
accessible by a long and diffionlt overland route, when some 
small steamer cannot be found to take the considerable risk of 
attempting to cross the bar. During 189tt the pitiful sum of 
21,205 dollars was spent on public works, and the whole trade 
of Pahang only amounted to 672,809 dollars. Of this the output 
of gold was 0,616 ounces, and of tin 205 tons. The only road in 
Pahang is an 8 ft. bridle«path 52 miles in length, which affords 
an instructive comparison with the 200 miles of good metalled 
roads and the 68 miles of railway of Perak. This State is, 
in tact, the ''sick man'* of the British possesMions in the 
ICalay Peninsula. It is heavily in debt, with no pronpeot of 
being able to discharge its liabilities, and all the money that it 
can raise is expended on administration, leaving little or nutbiug 
for the Public Works which alone would ensure its development. 
Its native inhabitants have suffered so much from their past, 
that even in so simple a matter as the procuring of a bettor 
species of rice seed and planting it, Mr. Hugh Clifford, the 
present Resident, says, "they are at once so ignorant and 
unenterprising that it would be futile to look to them to take the 
initiative in such a matter.*' Although the State has tliousands 
of square miles of extremely fertile land, it imports all the rice 
used hj the non-agricultural class. During the speculative 
period of 1889, houses were erected at Pekan, beyond any 
possible need. At the present moment many of them are 
deserted and are actually falling into ruin. The Sultan resides 
at Pekan, therefore this is the capital, although the true centre 
of the State ought to be moved, as Mr. Clifford shows, in the 
vsty able Beport from which I have already quoted, to Kuala 
lipiSi In the interior are tribes of semi-wild natives, called 
Bakiis and Semangs, who are treated with the greatest bar- 
harilj hj the ICalays, and for whom British administration has 
nothing. There is undoubtedly great mineral wealth in 
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Fabang, and the notorious Baub gold mines are at last actoally 
paying interest upon tbeir capital. Little can be done with 
this so long as the present system of administration continues. 
The native of Pahang is, of course, in a vaHtly happier state 
than ho was seven or eight years ago, and the changes effected 
by British rule mfist bo looked for almost entirely, as Mr. 
CHiTurd says, *' not in a vastly improved system of communica- 
tion, nor yet in a very marked advance in the material prosperity 
of the State, but rather in the great improvement noticeable in 
the condition of the bulk of the native popuhition.*' The 
fertile and stanniferous lands of Pahang are no better than 
those open in Perak and Schingor, and it is therefore unreason* 
able to expect settlers for the former until all the latter are taken 
up. Year after year like the past two or three may go by without 
any improvement in Pahang, and therefore, to quote Mr. Clifford 
once more, " no one having the interests of Pahang at heart can 
pretend to regard the continued adoption of the present policy 
with any degree of satisfaction." The salvation of this great 
tract of the Peninsula must come, if at all, from a much wider 
scheme of reform. 

The present Sultan of Perak, His Ilighnoss Raja Idris ibni 
almcrhum Baja Iskander Shah, C.M.G., succeeded on April 5, 
1880. lie is the twenty*eighth of his dynasty in succession 
from Merhum Tanah Abang, who was buried by the Perak 
Iliver four hundred years ago. '* Before that time," says Mr. 
Swettenham, "Perak was known as Kastan Zorian, and the 
Malays of Perak had not then embraced the religion of Islam." 
His Highness is a man of attractive character and agreeable 
proHonco ; and a conversation I had with him at Kuala Eangsa, 
where he resides, showed him to be a keen and appreciative 
observer of foreign ways. He visited England in 1882, and 
told me that what most struck him was the fact that in London 
there were " ten thousand times ten thousand carriages." The 
* two things that had interested him most were the making of 
great guns at Woolwich, and the instrument-room at the General 
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Post Offioa, He was also much impressed by the urbanity of 
British royal personages in general, and of the Prince of Wales 
in particular, " In five minutes,*' be said of the latter, " I felt 
as if I had always known him. A Malay prince not worth fi?e 
cents would make a thousand times more fuss.** The Sultau 
has written a very lengthy account of his life, beginning with 
the genealogy of his own family, with the object of instructing 
other Malay Bajas ; though, he adds, it will make tlieiu very 
angry, because it says, for example, that the lavatories of 
Western peoples are better than the palaces of the Malays. 
''The Malays,'* he continued, "are like the frog under the 
cooonu(-sheU — they think there is nothing but what they can 8oe. 
But Malaya is waking up— look at Perak and Seldngor.*' His 
Highness remembered the guidance of Sir Robert Meade, of tlie 
Colonial Office, and desired that his respects might be presented 
to him. As an example of the friendliness existing between the 
protected and their protectors, I may quote Mr. Swettenbam 
again, who wrote in his Report for 1890: ''As regards my 
relations with His Highness, I do not think they could be more 
cordial than they are,*' and " His Highness*s interest in the 
administration is as great and intelligent as ever, and his 
unvarying sympathy and good feeling are of the greatest assiet- 
anoe to me in my work." The extent to wbich bygones are 
bygones in the British protection of these States is suilicicntly 
shown by the fact that two sons of the ex-Sultan Abdullah, who 
was banished for complicity in the murder of Mr. Birch, occupy 
posts in the Oovemment service on the same terms as Europeans, 
and fill them faithfully and well. The Sultan himself has 
reoantiy put on record his opinion that the Besidential system 
has *' vastly improved the material condition and prosperity of 
the Perak Malays of all dasses.** One fact may be adduced in 
support of this loyal admission. The Oovemment of Perak now 
pays more than 180,0p0 dels, a year in allowances and pensions 
lo Malays, whereas when the State was taken under British 
pnHmikm its total revenue did not reaoh 60,000 dole, yearly. 
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These figures should be interesting to the Aborigines' Protection 
Society. The truth is that the British Oovemment is the best 
aborigines' protection society that has ever existed. 

The State of Johor is neither a Colony nor a Protected State 
in the same sense as the preceding, but it must be mentioned 
here to complete the survey of this part of the Peninsula. Johor 
forme the point of the Peninsula, and contains about 9,000 
square miles nnd 200,000 inhabitants, of whom the Chinese 
outnumber the Malays by four or five to one. The capital, 
Johor Bahru, is fifteen miles from the town of Sin^pore, and 
loHs than a mile from tlie island. Its ruler is Ilis Ilighnesn 
Abu lUikar,* G.C.M.6., wlioso father was Tcmvuggong, or Chief 
of Pcliee, to the Sultan Ali, nud was placed on the throne by 
the Indian Government, when the latter was dei>os€d in 1855. 
Ho succeeded in 1885, and receives a considerable annual subsidy 
from the British Government, which controls the foreign relations 
of the State. He will probably be the last of his line, as Johor 
is understood, by the terms of his will, to pass to the British 
Crown on his decease. The Sultan is a familiar figm*e in certain 
circles in London, and he is well known to the inhabitants of 
Singapore as an exceedingly gonial and hospitable potentate, 
who is always ready to entertain a distinguished visitor, or lend 
the use of his territory for a horne-rniBe or other mild form of 
dissipation not sauctiouod by the laws of the Colony. But his 
State ofifers a painful comparison with the other Malay States 
under British influence. It is undeveloped, without roads, 
without any modern system of administration ; it contains only 
two towns, the greater part of it is virgin jungle, and it differs 
from the ordinary Malay State only by the absence of actual 
misrule. The Sultan, however, has rendered great services to 
the Straits Government as go-between in many negotiations 
with other Malay rulers, although the latter do not regard him 
as an equal, on account of his far from royal birth. 

Such, in its briefest form, is the remarkable history of those 

• HenM •« Mr. BaUr,** in Brighton. 
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politieal anomaliei, the Protected Malay States, down to the 
present time. For the future, however, their history will have 
to proceed along other lines. The experiment has been an 
•ztremely snccessfol one, bat not much more success — possibly 
only retrogression^Hsan be looked for in the same direction. The 
States have now outgrown the Besidential system. While they 
bad yet ererything Western to learn, and their affairs were on a 
comparatively small scale, the personal rule of the Residents 
was the best education and control they could have, though even 
this would not have shown such good results if the Residents 
themselves had not happened to be men of unusual ability and 
courage. But now that the original Halay population is exceeded 
in numbers by the Ohinese settlers, that the finances deal with 
millions of dollars, that to the protected areas have been added 
huge tracts of country which cannot possibly pay their way for a 
long time to come, and that inter-State co-operation is therefore 
absolutely necessary, I am convinced that the administration can 
no kmger profitably be left in the hands of half a dosen men, neces- 
sarily often antagonistic to one another, none of whom possesses 
any higher nominal standing than that of servant to a native 
ruler. While the problems were small, the Residents were left 
almost unhampered in their dtfcisions, and their rule therefore 
showed all the advantages of the " free hand.'* Now, however, 
they have at once both too much and too little authority. In 
details their oontrol is Tirtually absolute, and it is they who 
must invent and propose every important policy. This will be, 
of eoarse, of a piece with their action in small matters. At 
this point, however, they sink back into the position of merely 
snbocdinate officials. First, the Oovemor of the Straits Settle- 
ments investigates the matter with much less experience and 
knowledge than the Resident who has proposed it; and if he 
iimffjpn(f% there is an end at once. If he approve, the question 
goes bttee the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with still less 
ability to proooonee upon its merits — sometimes with not even 
local knowledge to enable him to pronounce correctly 
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the name of the place whose destinies are in his hands. The 
usual conclusion is that the Resident is either OTermledy or his 
policy sanctioned with such conditions as depriye it of nearly all 
value. As against the Goyernor and the Secretary of State, the 
Resident is helpless, and all he can do is to wait two or three 
years for the opportunity of pointing out in his Report how much 
better it would have been if his original suggestions had been 
sanctioned. The Protected States, therefore, must be governed 
by a man whose position enables him to deal direct with the 
Secretary of State at home, and with much more authority than 
at present. 

Another reason for a change is that the less flourishing 
States can only be set upon their feet with borrowed capital, 
and as the Colony has none to lend them, while two of 
their neighbours have substantial cash balances, it is easy 
to see where this must come from. But Perak and Selingor 
will be extremely unwilling to lend money to Pahang, unless 
tlicy are able to bring their knowledge and experience to bear 
upon the spending of it, and under the present system they 
would have no more control than if they lent the money to 
Argentina. They might see their own savings being employed 
just across their borders in a manner which they knew to be 
futile, yet they could not stir a finger. In his Report for 
181)3, the Resident of Perak says: "As Perak has no direct 
interest in Pahang, and could profitably spend in Perak all the 
revenue likely to be raised here, financial help can only be given 
by making some sacrifice. There is no security for the advances 
made, beyond what can be hoped for from the future develop- 
meut of Pahang ; and it is therefore only reasonable that, if the 
idea of advising the native rulers in the administration of the 
Malay States is to be maintained, those States which now find 
the means of financing Pahang should have a preponderating 
voice in the expenditure of their own money, and the schemes 
to which it is applied." But if the Residents of Perak and 
SeUngor direct the spending of practically all the money spent 

6 
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in Pahaagy then it is thqr» tnd not the Beindent of Pahang, who 
oonirol the latter State ; and why keep np the fiction of separate 
oontrdl? For this reason also, therefore, the time appears to 
me to have come for the snbstitation of one head for five. 

But there is a farther consideration in support of this Tiew, 
which fiur ontweighs in importance both those I have mentioned. 
It is this t the prosperity of the Protected States rests upon such 
an insecure basis that having risen as brilliantly and eonspieu- 
oosly as the rocket, it may come down as rapidly and irrcYocably 
as the stick. It is based solely upon the products of the tin- 
mines. The Perak Beport shows this clearly, though indirectly. 
The total Talue of exports for 1898 was 14,499,476 dels., and 
of this no less than 11,895,485 dels, was tin and tin-ore — 82 per 
•ent The total reyenue collectod was 8,084,094 dels., of which 
Customs— '* that is, duty on tin "—amounted to 1,842,741 dels. ; 
and of course many of the other receipts are dependent upon 
the tin industry. The Selingor Beport puts the truth more 
Unntly: ''The revenue of the State hangs directly on the 
output of tin." Now all prosperity dependent upon mining is 
precarious, but that dependent upon alluvial tin-mines — and 
lode-mining hardly exists — must be the most precarious of all. 
It may be replied, however, that mining is a very good basis 
^Km which to start; that California, for instance, owes its 
present agricultural wealth to the original attractions of its gold- 
fleldi. Undoubtedly, but the Ifalay States are not attracting a 
class of people wha will develop into agriculturista At present, 
when a tin-mine is exhausted, its neighbourhood becomes a 
desert. A paragraph in the Beport for Sungei Ujoog illustrates 
this : '' The valuable tin-mines at Titi were in part worked 
oot» and the mining town which sprang up there so rapidly 
has begun to dwindle." If the prosperity of these States is 
to mmUam^ It is therefors clear that something else must 
be isoid and cultivated to take the place of mining when 
fUs beco m es less profitable or ceases altogether. This some- 
fUig mnsli ol CMrsCf be agrieulture, and fortunate^ there 
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arc DO more fertile lands in tbe world than are here open 
to every comer on the best possible terms. I haye given one 
example of coffoe-growing, and it woald be easy to mnltiply 
testimony. The manager of tbe Waterloo Estate in Perak 
writes: "The cultivation of colTee promises well, and where 
land is judiciously selected and opened, it cannot, in my 
opinion, fail to be a success.'* The Oiljcor-in-Cbarge of Suugei 
Ujong reports : " Liborian coiToe will grow on almost any kind 
of soil hero. I have seen it growing on the ' spoil bank ' of an 
old tin-mine, and at the present prices no form of agriculture 
could be more remunerative." And what is true of cofifee is 
equally true of tea, pepper, gambier, tobacco, and rice. The 
States governments have done everything in their power to 
dispel the general ignorance of Britiah settlers and planters 
about Malaya, and they ofTor the very warmest welcome to any 
who will come. Certainly no part of the Empire presents a 
better field for the agricultural investment of capital and i)er8onal 
efforts, yet what was Faid by the Resident of Perak in 1880 is 
still only too true : " Ten years ago, when almost nothing was 
known of the capabilities of the Mala3*an soil and cHmate, it 
seemed likely that the field just opened would attract many 
experienced European planters and a considerable amount of 
European capital. Now that the i)08&i bill ties of agriculture 
have been to a largo extent proved, communications greatly 
extended, and many facilities offered which did not then exist, 
the State seems to have lost its attractions for the planter.** 
To assure the future of the Protected States, therefore, it 
seems to me imperative that they should be formed into some 
kind of separate coufederation — the Crown Colony of the Malay 
Peninsula, for example. This would remove them from the 
jurisdiction of Singapore, which now hampers and robs them ; 
place them on a strong footing before the Secretary of State for 
^he Colonies ; enable their problems to be solved in a uniform 
manner, instead of by the conflict of interests; group their 
resources so that the stronger can afford the needed help to the 
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weaker in the wiieat and fairoBt shape ; develop and adTeriise 
their agrienltnral pottibilitleB ; protect their foreeta ; oodif j their 
kwa, and plaoe the administration of them under a British 
judge ; and finaUy^ present a firm and permanent foundation 
epoo which to build when the ineritable moment comes for the 
absorptkn of the rest of the Malay Peninsula. 
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OSAPTEB IV. 

IN FBENOH INDO-CHINA: LEAVES FSOM ITT 
NOTEBOOKS. 

TT 18 one of tha oarions a,ni sigm&coiit facts of the Fu Eut 
-^ tbat to g«t to a French posseaBion tliore yoa moat go in 
either ta English or a German boat, with the Biagle exception 
of the heavitjr Bubsidised Slessageries Maritimes. I vent to 
Tougking the first time in the little Marie, h&iling from 
AjKinrade, wherever th&t may be. As soon as we had crossed 
the restless Gulf of Tongking and were in sight of a low-lying 
green and evidently fertile country, wholly different from the 
rocky and forbidding coast of China, Captain Hnndewadt 
hoisted the German flag, and the pilot came off. There are 
two barR, one hard, which must not be touched, and the other 
soft mud, upon which a ahip can rush at full speed and 
either get over or stick, as the case may be. We stuck 

Within gunshot of us as we lay in the mad was a large white 
£uroi>ean house, built on the point of an elevated promontory. 
It is the summer house Paul Bert built for himself, just before 
duath put an end to all his plans and ambitions for Tongking, 
It has never been occuiiied, and the Government was thinking 
of turning it into a sanitarium for the forces near the coast. 
Once over the bars we steamed a mile or two up the river, past 
half a dozen odd-looking river gunboats, and dropped anchor off 
Haiphong. The port of Tongking is now a pretty little town, 
with excellent brood streets, planted with trees on each side, 
with spacious warehouses and solid wharves, with one Boulevard 
of ezteDsive shops, many pleasant bungalows, and on astonishing 
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boieL At aiz o'clock iU eafi bdda a hundred people, taking 
tfaoir pfo-prmndial drink. To see them it is difficult to realise 
ih«i joa are al the other end of the earth from Paris, and there 
Mold not be a better illostration of the saying that a Frenchman 
takes France with him wherever he goes. The business part of 
the town consists of several crowded streets of Chinese houses, 
and the native town^ which is miserable and very dirty, lies on 
the other side of a narrow creek. There are three excellent news- 
papers, one daily, one bi-weekly, and one weekly, and almost 
•very characteristic of a French town, including the duel, 
which floorishes greatly in Tongking. Not a little money and 
much intelligent laboor have been expended to transform the 
original malarious swamps into this bright and pleasing little 
place, reminding one of Algiers, with its broad green and white 
streets and constant sunshine. But I fear that both the labour 
and the moi^y must be looked upon as little better than wasted. 
There is nothing to detain one in Haiphong. An afternoon is 
enoogh to see it alL So next morning at eight I went on board a 
bi& powerful, twin-screw steamer, Le Tigre, for the trip to Hanoi, 
the capital and largest town, upwards of a hundred miles up 
the Bed Biver. The navigation is extremely difficult in places, 
owing to the mudbanks and sharp turns, but the twin-screw and 
the Chinese pilot between them managed every twist but one. 
irai no European captain, only a purser, and the China- 
was apparently in sole command. A stack of Snider rifles 
stood in the saloon, and a plate of half-inch iron was suspended 
081 each side of the pilot and the two men at the wheel, com- 
pletely shielding them from bullets fired from the shore. We 
had a capital breakfast, and a charming French priest, in 
CTiinsee dress and pigtail, who was returning to his inland 
statioo in China vid Tongking, told us string after string of 
adfsotores and incidents of his work among the Celestials. For 
hours the trip is monotonous. The banks are flat, the country 
fa ahrajs green and fertile, the water-buflialoes wallow in tbo 
and eMrmoos flocks of teal rise in front every few minutes. 
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A diTorsion came at one o'clock in the shape of a little post of 
Boldicrs halfway between the scfthoard and tlie capital. The 
Bteamer come elowly alongRide the high bank, a plank was 
thrown out, and the garrison invited ns on shore. They vrere 
on officer, two non-com miesioned officers, haIf-a-<]ozen privates, 
and about fifty native troops. The post was a strongly stockaded 
little place a hundred yards from the river, well able to keep off 
any ordinary attack. , But the garrison was a sorry-looking 
band. The officers were in pjjantas, and the men's old thick 
blue and red French uniforms were only recognisable by their 
shape, nearly all tbe colour having long ago departed. Their 
coats were patched, their trousers torn and ragged, their 
boots split. As for their faces, aniamia of the most pro- 
nounced character was written plainly across them. I bare 
never seen such a ragged and worn lot of soldiers. The arrival 
of the daily steamer is tbe only distraction of the little force, 
and they were profusely grateful for a bnndla of illustrated 
papers. We also gave them a little more entertainment by 
running aground jnst opposite their post when we left. 

The steamer reached Hanoi at midnight. The only hotel was 
closed ; vigorous hammering at the door produced no effect 
whatever, and I was beginning to contemplate the prospect of 
spending the night in tbe street, when a jolly captain of artillery 
came past, evidently fresh from a good dinner, showed me a back 
wny into the hotel, and even accompanied me, because, as he 
explained, I probably did not yet know haw to treat tbe natives. 
Certainly if ha did, I did not, although his method was simplicity 
itself. We discovered six " boys " sleeping sounder than I ever 
saw human beings sleep in my life, on a table in the dining- 
room. With one shove be pitched tbe whole lot in a heap on 
the floor, and as they even then showed nomistakable symptoms 
of an intention to finish their nap as they lay piled np on one 
another, he fell to work on the heap with his cone so vigoroosly 
that he soon bad them scampering all over tbe room like a nest 
of disturbed rats. " Tas de cocbons," he aoid, and reenmed hit 
homeward way. 
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Like almott every eity of the Far Easti bo far as my experience 
goes, Hanoi ie lest interesiing than yon expeoi The foreign 
towtti of five or six hundred inhabitants, is little more than one 
street^ named^ of eonrssi after Paul Bert, and even that is dis- 
figured by a narrow, irregolar tramway, running down the middle 
and carrying military stores all day long. There is a small 
lake in the centre of the city, with a curious islet and pagoda, 
that gives one pretty point of view, and the ride round the walls 
of the Citadel, a square mile or so of enclosed laud, is interesting 
for once. And the ** Pont de Papier," where the ill-fated Bivi5re 
met his fate so wretchedly on the afternoon of May 19, 1888, 
with the tiny pagoda just beyond it, where the brave Balny dis- 
appeared, are historically impressive if one has the whole story 
of these days in mind. But Hanoi makes a poor showing as 
the capital of Tongking^ The Hotel Alexandre is the very 
worst I ever set foot in. The monuments are second to those 
of an ordinary Chinese town. The advent of the foreigner has 
killed native art and handicraft, without contributing anything 
to replace it. Tou may walk the length of the ''Bue des 
Brodeurs " without finding a piece of embroidery worth carrying 
home. There is a ''Bue des Incrusteurs/' named after the 
workmen who inlay mother-of-pearl into ebony, but I spent half 
a day there before picking up a decent piece, and that was made 
before the French were thought of. The native metal-work, 
that sure test of the art-tendencies of an uncivilised people, has 
vanished with their independence. Even the Governor-General 
apologised for his surroundings. '' I shall be able to receive 
yon better," he said courteously, " when yon come to Saigon/' 
But there is this compensation for Hanoi as compared with 
Haiphong. The faster Tongking prospers, the faster will 
Haiphong decay ; while Hanoi always has been the capital, and 
Datore has so placed it that it always will be, and the two will 
prosper, if at all, together. 

Of the native inhabitants, of whom Hanoi has 70,000, there 
ji moeh that might be said. After China, with its hundreds d 
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tbonuoda of great brown ooolies, and its slim ones who will walk 
all day up-hill under burdens Uiat would break down a European 
athlete on the level, tbe AnnamitcB strike the visitor at a nation of 
pigmies. Their average height must bo under five feet ; they are 
narrow-ohested and thiu-leggcd, their mouths are always stained 
a Hlobboring filthy rod with the arecn-nut and lime they rbew 
unceasingly, and they are stupid heyoud the power of words to 
toll. Wbotber it is in any degree due to the fault of their con- 
querors or not, I cannot say, hut they appear to be a people 
destitute of the sense of self-reBpoct. At anyrate, tbe French 
treat them as If tbey bad none. The first time I went into 
dejiuner at the hotel at Haiphong one of the " boys " bod left a 
dirty plate on the little table to whioh the host showed m& 
" Qu'oHt ce que tu fais, tot ? " demanded the latter, pointing to 
the plate, and smook, a hos on the ears followed that you could 
have hoarit iifty yards ofl^ Aud this in tlie middle of a crowded 
diiiirig-ruom. Von would no more think of striking a Chiuese 
servant like that tbon of puUiug a policeman's nose in Piccadilly. 
Before a Frenchman, an Aunamite too often appears to bare no 
rights. 

Doth men and women in Tougking wear their hair long and 
twisted up into a kind of chignon on the top of tbe head. It is 
gf oonrse always lanky and jet-black. Their dress is of the most 
simple. Tbe men wear a loose jacket and short trousers, and 
the women a long, straight shift reaching from neck to heels. 
Tlie Annamite man is a very poor creature, and it is only among 
the upper classes that one sees occasionally a well-formed or 
hnudsome face, with some elevation or dignity of expression. 
The women are much better looking, and would often be pretty 
txcopt for tbe stained month and tooth, which renders them 
horrible to a European eya But in figure they are the most 
favoured of any I have seen in the Far £aat, as my iUustratioo 
may go to show, and in tbe course of a walk in Hanoi you may 
meet a dozen who are straight enough and strong enough and 
shapely enough to serve aa a soolptor's models. Their natin 
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daaoe it a barlesqne of the Japanese, to the aeoompanimeot of 
a fiddle six feet long. The few women yon see with clean 
months and white teeth are almost snre to be the mistresses 
of Europeans. 

The most enrions of the surface impressions of Tongking is 
the language yon mnst learn to talk with the nativea Year ear 
becomes funiliar with " pidgin English " before you have spent 
a day in the East, and, pace Mr. Leland, a horrid jargon it is, 
conTenient, no doubt, but growing positively repulsive after a 
whila But '' pidgin French," or '' petit n^gre," as it is called, 
oomes as a complete surprise. And it is all the funnier because 
of the excellent native pronunciation of French. '' Petit n^gre " 
is characterised, as compared with French proper, by four 
features— omission of the auxiliary verbs, ignoring of gender, 
employment of the infinitive for all moods and tenses, and 
absence of words taken bodily from the native, like ** moskee,*' 
<« man-man,*' and ** chop-chop," in Pidgin. The one expression 
which recurs again and again with an infinity of meanings is 
''y-a-moyen," or ''y-a-pas moyen." And after this comes 
'' fili," for '< fini," nearly as often. The '« Tou savvy " of Pidgin 
is " Toi connaitre ? ** The " My wantchee," is << Moi vouloir.*' 
The native servant is everywhere called by the English word 
''boy," pronounced ''boi-ee," in two syllables. And the 
language is further enriched by a number of words rocalling 
the nursery, like " pousse-pousse," for jinrikisha, '' coupe-coupe," 
for a big knife, and so on. " Beaucoup " does daty for " trds '* 
and '' bien," so one is constantly hearing sentences like these : 
''Moi beaucoup vouloir avoir sampan," " Soupe beaucoup mau- 
vais — moi donner vous beaucoup bambou," and " Toi beaucoup 
imbMlo." ''Petit n^re** is of course much younger than 
Pidgin ; for one person who speaks it a hundred thousand speak 
the latter ; and it is not capable of the flights of oratory to 
which the aoeomplisbed speaker of Pidgin can soar. Nor will it 
ever beeome what Pidgin has k>ng been— the Ungua franca of 
unlftatiim between vast numbers of people otherwise 
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acqaoiuted with only a acoro difToreDt diulects and tooRuea. I 
may ndd liera that " Tongkiog " ia tlio Bame word as " Tokyo," 
motuiing " Eastern Capital," and tbat the former is tlie only 
eorroct spoiling to express tbe Cbineso aouiids. " Tonqnin " 
and " Tonkin " are indefensible, cither iu French or EngliaU. 

The northern part of the penioGula of Indo-China is Tong- 
kiog, the French territory a<1joinuig Chiua ; the central part is 
Aniinni, wkieh was formerly a long ucirrow strip of coast, but 
by the recent GonventioD with 8iam atrotehee back to the 
Miikong; and tbe southern otid of the jwniuanla is Cochin* 
China, with Cambodia lying behind it. Of all the poxeesBions 
of Frnnco in the Fnr East, Cechin-China is the most iiui>osing, 
as it is iiImo tbe oldest Siiigon, thu caiiitnl, was first captured 
by a i-umbiiied French luitl Spanish expedition in 1859, and 
hold by a small garrison until ItJtil, when Cochiu-Cbina vas 
finally tukcn hy Franco. For inbabitauts it bad in 1891, 1,753 
French, 207 other Euroiwane, ti,COO Aunamose, and 7,G00 
Chiiiese. It is connected by a steam tramway with the 
Cbiucso town of Cbolon, tbi'ee miles away, which has 40,000 
iiiliahitants. The severe lighting which took place in and 
around Hiiigon practically destroyctl tho original native ton-n, 
and tho French wore therefore able to rebuild it on their own 
lines. Tho result ig'that the Suigoii of to-day ia Wrtually a 
French town. It is laid out on the cbuMs-board pattern familiar 
to all who have visited tho wcetem towns of the Uuited States, 
and French taste has mado it very attractive in appearance. 
The streets are lined with rows of trees, the roads are just like 
those of any £uro{>ean city, the public hoildings are numerous 
and stately, the shops have all tho estomal appearance of the 
iiiiiijaaitt* of Paris, the cqfii are at every comer and are 
patrouisod with true Freneh couviviality, and there is a very 
good reproduction of tho Jordio d'Acolimation. The Palaia 
du Gouvemoment cost twolva million fhinca, and except 
perhaps the European-built " Audience Halls " of Bangkok, 
» the finest edifice in tbe Far EosL The Cathedral it 
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almost equal to it^ and every house is a little earthly 
paradiie in ita trim garden. Bat Saigon has many draw- 
backs to set against these advantages. The climate is 
simply appalling. Hundreds of people avoid the journey 
home from Shanghai or Hongkong by the comfortiible Mos- 
sageries Uaritimes line, simply because they have onco had 
experience of a night passed in the river off Saigon. I have 
seen a passenger fall on the deck, struck with heat-a|)oplexy 
under a thick double awning, and I have twice paced the deck 
Cor a whole night, fan in hand, sleep being out of the question 
because of the heat end the mosquitoes. And except for the 
Chinese, there is little commerce worth the nama It is a city 
of ybncfumiiatfef , and nine out of ten Frenchmen are occupied 
in purveying either French luxuries or French personal services 
to the official and military classes. Take away the shop-keepers, 
the barbers, the tailors, the wine merchants, the tobacconists, 
and the restaurant keepers, and there would be virtually no 
Frenchmen left who was not a soldier, a sailor, or a Civil 
•errant Even many of the former have recently left the place. 
mdle I was at Bangkok the foreign community learned with 
ideasure that a French barber had arrived, and everybody went 
to him at once, thankful to escape from the doubtful comb and 
fingers of the native. He had left Saigon in despair, thinking 
that even in the Siamese capital he might do better. Like other 
French colonies, Saigon is ttie victim of protection and of the 
inability of the coUm to shake off the depressing conviction of 
•xile. 

I paid a flying visit to another French colonial town, and it 
lift an ineflaeeable impression on my mind. I was on board a 
private ship sailing down the coast of Annam, when we ran 
•hort of medicine for one of our party who was down with fever. 
80 we anchored off Tourane, and two of us went ashore in the 
•Up*B boat It was in the middle of the afternoon on a week- 
dqr,'baft the main street of the town was almost deserted. Not 
nativii were about, hardly a European was to be 
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BOen, fiieept a group of offioen sitting in front of a eaji. It ^nu 
lialf an honr before we eonld transact bnsinesB at the post^ffice. 
Tlie wfaole town was a spectacle of stagnation, thongh it ie one 
of the Annamese porta described as "ouverta an commerce 
international." Tourane, in faot, was a vivid conimcntr.ry upon 
the vordn of Pierre Loti about precisely tliin part of the For 
Eant — " C'eet le Toile qui se tisse lcnt«ment sur les choses trop 
61oigii£oB, c'est I'sn^antiseemont par le soleil, poi la monotonie, 
par 1 'ennui." 

One very pleasant reminiscence of Coohin-Cbina I have. The 
city of Saigon is situated 60 miles from the month of the river, 
^rhere there is the well-known light of Cape St. James. 
There is a charming little hotel there, where the Saigonnais 
come to seek refreshment from the dreadful heat of the town. 
One of the most important stations of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company is at the Cape, for there the cable hetnoen Iloug- 
koug and Bingspore touches land,* and connects with the 
French rabto to Tangking and the land lines to Cambodia and 
Siam. It is a curious little colony at Cape St. James, a dozen 
EugUabmon for the service of the English cable, three or four 
Frouchmcn for the French cnble, hnlf-a-ilozen pilots, and the 
few invalid Saigonnais who come to the hotel. The electricians 
get their supplies in a launch from Snigon every Sunday morn- 
ing, and for the rest of the week their only communication with 
the great world is by the zig-zag line which trickles interminably 
out of the tiny siphon of Sir AVilliam Thompson's recorder. And 
this tells them little, for even news messages come in code. The 
great French mail steamers pass tUom twice a week, and tbs few 

■ At l*>t ft ditMt eabU eonnsollng HonftkoDg, Ltbufta, uid Bingipoi* lu* 
bocQ aTmitRcd lor knd It dow bcinft Uld. In tlii istonaU ol thi Empin ihi* 
mum Dl comiuDDicntioa, indopeadrnl ol fnrcign nil, iru abMilsldy CMcntiil. 
TJia ucit (ti^. wbioh oogUt not to b* dcltjcd > alngU dij, ihoald be to 
wpnntUi cntircl; from tho Biitlih offlca ia Uangkong tba tonign cnploff* 
of tfcc Daniili Orot Kortharn Coiopuij. Tb>ir pmonc* might ooiie«ii'ftblf 
coEuUlnl* ID Imp«risl duger ot gnM nugoltoda. It ihould not b« tDigntiaB 
llukl Um Kina ol DwuBsA one* took » kttitndi la Ihli oooDwIkn katila to 
Brittih InUfwtfc 
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other •laamen wbieh ply to Saigon for riee pick ap a pilot. 
The Oompanj keep them well supplied with newspapers, and 
fbqr hare an ezeellent billiard-table, but their life is not a 
happj one. On Bnndays, when the fresh supplies are in, they 
fsaai. On Monday they feast again, for all meat mast be 
eooked al onoe. On Tuesday, oold meat. On Wednesday, 
hash. On Thursday, back to tinned meats, and by Friday 
there is probably neither bread nor ioe at the Cape. Then, 
too, fever makes its regular round among them. Their pale 
iaees, soarred with prickly beat and other physical nuisances of 
m damp tropical climate, are a painful reminder that our 
•oiiTenient telegrams, like eyerything else we enjoy, mean 
taerifioes on somebody's part. The staff of the Eastern Com- 
pany are ererywbere among the most intelligent and hospitable 
compatriots thai the British traveller in the Far East con meet, 
and the station at Cape St. James became like a home for me 
for a few days. A good deal of romance is connected with this 
remote pulse of the great world. Not many years ago, for 
instance, the clerks used to work with loaded rifles beside them, 
and on one occasion the sleeping staff were aroused in the night 
by the report of a rifle, and on rushing out found that the night 
operator had been Tisited by a tiger while working at his 
instrument. The neighbourhood is still supposed, with more 
or less seeptieism by those who liye there, to be infested with 
tigers, and the goyemment offers a standing reward of one 
hundred francs for the destruction of one. During the few 
days I spent al Cape St. James I made the acquaintance of an 
Annamite hunter, named liitt. He was a grave and sedate 
man, extremely poor, and stone deaf, but his knowledge of 
the jungle and its inhabitants might have rivalled that of 
ICowgli himself. In the course of a long talk about $hikar I 
consulted him on the possibility of getting a tiger, though I had 
already found that even in tiger lands tigers are not so commou 
ac coo's imagination at home pictures them. And moreover, 
wbencftr tbecc is a tiger there are a hundred men of his 
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locality bent on trapping him, or poisoning him, or snaring him 
. mth bird-lime, or, if needs must, on shooting him. My first hopes 
had been set on Vladivostok. There are the woolliest tigers in 
the world, and before reaching that remote spot I had been filled 
with stories of how they were in the habit of coming into the 
back yard for the scraps, and how men never walked abroad at 
night in parties of less than a dozen, all armed to tbe teeth. 
But once in Russian Tartary, I found the tiger was a tradition, 
and the leading merchant told me he had standing orders from 
three different high ofiicials to buy any tiger-skin that came 
into the market, at almost any price. So I transferred my 
hopes to Korea. Was not the tiger a sort of national emblem 
of the Hermit Kingdom ? And is there not a si>ecial caste of 
tiger-hunters, the very men who once gave such a thrashing to 
a foreign landing-party ? In a ride across the country, there- 
fore, I might well hope for a chance. From sea to sea, however, 
I never caught sight of even the hunter ; only with much difficulty 
did I succeed in finding and buying one poor skin, and tbe most 
satisfactory response I could get to my earnest inquiries wa^ 
the information, " There are two seasons in Korea : one in 
which the man hunts the tiger, the other iu which the tiger 
hunts the man. It is now the latter ; therefore you must come 
at another time.** So in Northern China, so, too, in Tougking, 
though there I once actually saw a tiger's footprint at the 
entrance to a coal-mine. Mitt was disposed to be encouraging, 
and at last he declared, " Moi aller voir." So he disappeared 
for a couple of days, and returned one morning with instructions 
for me to be ready in the afternoon, and we started at five 
o'clock. Mitt walking and running ahead and I following him on 
a pony. 

For a time we followed a road through the woods and then 
struck off into the bush. An hour later Mitt motioned me to 
dismount. A coolie waiting for us jumped into the saddle and 
galloped off. We were on a small rising ground, dotted with 
bashes, in the middle of a rough tangle of forest and brush- 

7 
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ifood. I looked eyerywbere for the mirador, and not finding it, 
I yeUed an inquiry into Mitt's ear. He pointed to a tree fifty 
yards away and I saw bow marveUonsly he had concealed it. 
He had ohosen two slim trees growing foor feet apart, behind 
these he had planted two bamboos at the other comers of the 
square, and then he had led two or three thickly-leaved creepers 
from the ground and wound them in and around and oyer a 
little platform and roof, till he had made a perfect nest of live 
foliage. The fioor was about twenty feet from the ground, and 
it looked perilously fragile to hold two men. But it was a 
masterpiece of bunting craft. In response to a peculiar cry 
from liitt, two natives appeared with a little black pig slung on 
a pole, yelling lustily. The mirador overlooked a slight de- 
pression in which an oblong pond had been constructed for the 
boflisloes to wallow in, as these creatures canuot work unless 
they are allowed to soak themselves in water two or three times 
a day. By the side of this the pig was securely fantened. The 
two natives took themselves off with their pole, Mitt gave me a 
'* leg up '* into the mirador, which shook and swayed as we 
elimbed gingerly in, and we arranged ourselves for our long 
watch. We loaded our rifles at half-past six, and till half-past 
ten we sat side by side like two stone Buddhas. Then five wild 
pigs came trotting down to the water to drink, which was an 
intensely welcome break in the monotony. At half-past eleven 
Mitt made signs to me to go to sleep for a while and he would 
watch. At half-past twelve he woke me and immediately foil 
back in his turn, fast asleep. It had been moonlight, but the 
moon was now hidden behind clouds. On the horizon broad 
Hashes of summer lightning were playing. There was a chorus 
of frogs in the distance, night-birds were calling to one another, 
the great lisards were making extraordinary and grotesque 
Boisas, and it was so dark that I could no longer discern the 
blaok patch of the pig's body on the ground twenty yards away. 
This is not a book of sporting adventures, though there are 
sneh memories upon which I should like to dwell, so 
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I will only say that at two o'clock, suddenly, in perfect silence 
and without the slightest warning, a big black object flashed by 
the far side of the little pool. It was like the swoop past of an 
owl in the starlight, like the shadow of a passing bird, utterly 
noiscloss and instantaneous. I fired, and a minute afterwards 
a loud cough showed that the buUot had found its place. At 
daylight we dcHCondod and sought everywhere on the hard 
ground for footprints. The search brought us for a minute to 
the edge of a stretch of tall grass. That moment came very 
near being the last for one of us. AVhilo we were peering about, 
the tiger suddenly sat up in the grass not ten feet away, and, 
with a ti*omondous roar, sprang clean out into the open. He 
was so near that it was out of the question to shoot. If I had 
flung my ride forward it would have fallen on him. I could see 
his white toeth distinctly and the red gap of his throat. I 
remember even at that moment wondering how he could possibly 
open his mouth so wide. Mitt and I were perhaps eight yards 
ai>art and the tiger leai>ed out midway between us. Instinctively 
the Annnmite made a wild rush away on his side and I on mine. 
The tiger had eviiloiitly walked just far enough into the grass to 
be hidden and had thou lain down. His presence there took us 
BO completely by yurprise that we wore helpless. If he had been 
slightly less wounded than he was, it is perfectly certain that 
in another instant he would have sprung upon one or the other of 
us, as wo had not the remotest chance of escaping by running 
away. But the first spring was evidently all it could manage, 
for it turned immediately and sneaked back into cover. It was 
evident that the beast was no longer in fighting trim, so after 
a few minutes we followed it into the grass and I despatched 
it with a couple of shots. Every sportsman knows that at such 
a moment one is ridiculously happy. It torued out to be a 
tigress, a little under eight feet long, and very beautifully 
marked. Six ooolies carried her on crossed poles ; the natives 
oame out and *' chin-chinned " her to Cape St. James, for the 
tiger is "joss" to them; her skin went to Rowland Ward's; her 
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eUws mm numnted m a necklace by a Chinese goldsmith ; her 
bodj was eaten by the Annamites, and I had a reward of a 
bondred firanes from the French Government for killing an 
mmmal musibU. With that reward and a little addition Mitt 
was aUe to settle down for life as a landed proprietor. Since 
then I have fonnd oat a place where a dozen tigers may 
esrtaanly be shot in a week or two, but this is for another 
time. 

The French war with China — or the "reprisals/* as it was 
called 1^ France — ^has left many a memory in the Far East. 
Some of these are instractiye for the fatnre, some of them should 
be put on record for the historian, while some are too dreadful 
to tell at all. Among the first-named are tbe advantages 
attaching to the state of "reprisals." During the war the 
bollocks for victualling the French forces used to stand in the 
streets of Hongkong. The Hongkong coolies at first refused to 
work for the French, and the French mail steamers were loaded 
hj "destitutes** from the Sailors* Home. Hongkong was on 
the eve of a general strike of the Cbinese. The coolies refiiRod 
under threats from China, but when thoy saw that tbe French 
eonld get on without them, and that the coolios who replticed 
them were getting a dollar a day, tbey returned to work. Tbe 
Frenoh fleet established coaling-stations in tbe Pescadores, and 
at the anchorage of Matsu, a few miles north of tbe mouth of 
the river Min, and at these points they were regularly supplied 
with coal from a non-British firm in Hongkong. The same 
firm were dealing at tbe same time with the Chinese govern- 
ment. One curious incident of the war was narrated to uie by 
the chief actor in it. There was an American-built craft of five 
hundred tons, named the-Piftf^-on. sailing under tbe British fiag. 
Bbe was sold by her owners to tbe Chinese government to be 
delivered in FoochoWf and sailed for that port with nine hundred 
Chinese soldiers on board. They mutinied and refused to be 
taksQ to Fooebow, and forced tbe captain to take them to 
Taiwan, in Formosay whieh he did, receiving there the first 
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payment of seventeen thousand dollars. There the Chinese put 
another captain on board, and in some unexplained way, 
succeeded in getting her to sea still under the British flag. For 
some time she ran between Amoy and Formosa, until one day, 
with a full load of Chinese soldiers, she ran into the midst of 
the French fleet in Rover's Channel, in the Pescadores. This 
was a very curious " accident '* for an experienced navigator to 
make. As soon as the Chinese saw their position a number 
of them jumped overboard, and the Ping-on was captured 
and taken to Saigon. That there was something very wrong 
about her right to fly the red ensign is proved by the fact 
that the British Government took no steps whatever on her 
behalf, as thej did, for instance, in the case of the U'averUy^ 
which was captured by the French and given up again. The 
blockade of Formosa gave rise to many strange and painful 
incidents. Before Keelnng was taken, one of my informants 
had seen thirty-two heads of French soldiers in the market-place, 
all having either deserted or been captured at the unsuccessful 
attack on Tamsni, where French troops in heavy marching 
order were landed with three miles of paddy-fields between 
them and the enemy, whereas a mile above the fort they might 
have found an excellent landing-place. Being over their knees 
in mud they were of courso simply mown down by the Chinese 
riflemen. For every one of these heads a reward of a hundred 
taels had been paid. The foreigners in Formosa protested so 
strenuously against this barbarity of the Chinese that the reward 
was altered to a hundred taeU for a live Frenchman, and I have 
talked to the man who had thirty under his charge at one time. 
They were then treated very well, most of them being ultimately 
given a free passage to Amoy, and a few entering the Chinese 
service, where some remain to this day. These thirty had all 
deserted from the French ships, and all but two or three were 
men from Elsass-Lothringen and spoke little but German. 
"You may guess," added my informant, who was a foreigner 
occupying a high official position, " how miserable they must 
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have be«n on board, for them to desert to a place like Formosa I ** 
As an example of the way the Chinese were swindled by certain 
foreign purveyors, I may mention that they were supplied from 
Enrope with fire handred thousand rounds for Winchester rifles, 
and that the whole of this ammunition was found to be wortlilcss, 
when a foreign officer examined it, and was destroyed. Another 
dreadful incident of which I find all the details in my notebooks, 
arose from the necessity the French found or believed themHelven 
to be in to shoot a number, of women in Keelung. An alarming 
number of French soldiers were being ro^iorted as nuHsing, and 
it was alleged that these women had decoyed them into liouses 
and there made away with them in horrible ways. Twenty 
women were identified and found guilty, and they were all shot. 
In judging of any acts of punishment or retaliation by Europeans 
* against Chinese, it must never be forgotten that acts of appalling 
Imd almost ineredible barbarity are the common accompaniment 
of all Chinese warfara If it were not that the details are inde- 
aeribable I could give a blood-curdling list of horrors that have 
been deeoribed to me. And as I have more than once had a 
narrow eeeape myself at the hands of Chinese ruffians, I speak 
not altogether without personal experience. 

There is one other event of the Franco-Chinese '* reprisals " 
upon whioh publio opinion, particularly in France, is ill-informed, 
and whieb, in the interests of history, should be recognised in its 
true ligbi I mean the engsgement between the French and 
Cbineee fleets at the Pagoda Anchorage in the Miu river, off 
Fooebowy on August 23, 1684. This is generally regarded as a 
battle^ and as Admiral Courbet's greatest achievement : in fact, 
it WM a massacre. U. Pierre Loti calls it " la grande gloire de 
Fou-tebteu," and all French writers follow in the same strain. 
For weeks the Chinese fleet had lain at anchor, covered by the 
•hotted guns of the French fleet, and considering the utter and 
instant eowardioe shown by the Chinese when the critical 
moment at last came, it can only be supposed that they were 
tha impression that the French would not really attack 
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after alL The Chinese ships numbered eleven, all of \rood, 
mounting forty-five guns, only a few of which were of large 
calibre, and carrying 1,190 men. The French ships were nine 
armoured vessels and two torpedo boats, with seventy- seven 
guns and 1,830 men. The signal for the engagement was given 
immediately on the arrival of the Triowphante, by the holKting 
of the red flag on the Volta at fifty-six minutes past one o*clock. 
At three minutes past two all was over. Two Chinese vessels 
sank in a few seconds. Two others ran ashore in attempting to 
oHcaiK). Two more wore so moored that their big guns could 
)ilot*bo fired, and tboy wore immediately adrift in a sinking 
condition. Three more were disabled at the first discharge. 
One, the Yangtcu, fired her stern chaser once, killing several men 
on the bridge of the Volta and almost killing Admiral Courbet 
himself. Before she could reload, a torpedo-boat from the ViAta 
reached her and she was blown to pieces within ticenty-ttLia 
seconds of the beginning of the fights One Chinese vessel alone 
may be said to have been fought. This was the little Chemcei, 
" ExpoHcd to the broadsides of the Villars and the tTEstaiiig, 
and riddled by a terrific discharge from the heavy guns of the 
Triomphante as she passed, she fought to the Inst. In flames 
fore and aft, drifting helplessly down the stream and sinking, 
she plied her guns again and again, till one of the French 
tori)odo boats, dashing in through the smoke, completed the 
work of destruction.*** ''The captain reserved one loaded gun 
till the last moment, and then as the battered and shot-rent 
ship gave the last mournful roll, he pulled the lock-string and 
sent hissing on its errand of hate the last farewell of the unfortu- 
nate Chxng irai.**t " Though in seven mintUes from the firing 
of the first shot every Chinese vessel was practically disabled, 
the French continued to pour in shot, shell and Hotchkiss Are, 



* Imporial Chinese MariUine Oastoms, Beport of Mr. Deputy CommissioiMr 
Oanrall, which mAj be rcgardetl as an ofiloial acooont of Uie engagemeoL 

t ** The French at Foochow,'* by James F. Boobe and L. L. Cowen, U.S. Xav7» 
which confirms the above in all essential details. 
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ngBidkM of the wounded and helpless men in the crippled ships. 
• • • The easoalties on the French side were 5 killed and 15 
wmmded, and on the Ghbese side 419 killed and 128 wounded, 
and 51 missing, beeides 102 killed and 22 wounded on board 
war jnnks." Bach is the true story of the Foochow fight. Of 
covirse war is war, and the French Marshal was right when he 
midf ** Qnand je fais la gnerre je laisse ma philanthropie dans 
ba armoires de ma femme." And it is the business of a fleet to 
ditable the fleet of the enemy in the shortest possible time. 
Bat with the exception of the Chenwei on one side and the 
ten men on the torpedo-boat of the Volta on the other, the less 
Mdd aboat '*gloire** on this occasion the better. French 
•oldiers did cover themselves with glory when their commander 
made his latal blander before Tamsui, and many a time in 
Tongking, bat Foochow belongs to another category. 

I have in my notebooks the following striking story of the 
death of Bivitoe, which I took down in these words from the 
lips of the narrator, who su£Bciently describes himself. It will 
be remembered that Commandant Bivitoe, an extremely gallant 
bat very nervous man, ambitious of literary honours, who had 
midt ** Je m'en vais par le Tonkin 4 TAcad^mie/* had been 
eompelled to spend nearly a year in possession of the citadel of 
Hanoi, while the Chinese Black Flags came in thousands into 
the town and gathered in impudent strength in the neighbour- 
hood. At last the reinforcements he had prayed for came, and 
alight hoetilitiei began at once. Then the Black Flag leader, 
the famoas Idn Jong-fu, issued his challenge to the French 
commander* *' You send out teachers of religion," it said, " to 
andermine and rain the people. You say you wish for inter- 
natiooal eommeroe, but you merely wish to swallow up the 
eoontry. There are no bounds to your cruelty, and there is no 
name for your wickedness* You trust in your strength and you 
dsbaaeh oor women and oar youth. ... He who issues this 
pfoelamation has received behest to avenge these wrongs. . . • 
Hanoi is an ancient and honourable town. It is filled with 
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honest and loyal citizens. Therefore could be not endure that 
the city should be reduced to ruins, and young and old put to 
the sword. Therefore do I» Liu Jung-fu, issue proclamation. 
Know, ye French robbers, that I come to meet you. Bely on 
your strength and rapine, and lead forth your herd of sheep and 
curs to meet my army of heroes, and see who will be master. 
Wai4ak-fu, an open space, I have fixed on as the field where I 
shall establish my fiame." * This was stuck up one night uix)n 
the gates of the citadel and all over the stockades, and was 
followed by an attack next day. So much by way of introduc- 
tion : now for the story which was told to me. My informant 
said : " Eividre was at Hanoi doing nothing, in spite of the fact 
that the Chinese were known to be gathering round the place. 
People talked a good deal about it, and one day the challenge 
came from Liu Jung-fu. So Bivi^re said, * That's nothing but 
humbug — I'll show you.' And next morning he went out with 
four hundred men, himself in a carriage and pair, for he had 
been suffering from fever. It was to be just a morning's walk — 
nothing else. Berthe de Villers was with him, and when they 
reached the Pont de Papier he came up and said, * Vous feriez 
bien, Commandant, de faire fouiller ces bois.' *Vous avez 
peur ? ' asked Bivi^re. ' Je n'ai jamais peur,' replied Villers, 
and turned to walk off, when a volley was fired from the wooil. 
Villers was hit in the stomach, and a quarter-master, standing 
close by, in the chest. Bivi^re sprang out, placed Villers and 
the man in the carriage and ordered it back to Hanoi at 
once. The horses were turned, bolted, and carried the two men 
at full gallop back to Hanoi, where they arrived locked in each 
other's arms in the death-grasp. In the meantime the volleys 
had continued and men had fallen by dozens and lay in heaps 
along the road. Biviere rushed ahead to get a gun on the bridge 
turned round so that, it could be brought back, when he was 
struck mortally in the side and felL A lientenant named 

* For the whole procUmation eee J. O. Soott, ** VkAOM sad ToQ^dnc" 1888^ 
p. as, and a a Mofman, •• Tonkia,** 1884, p. 810. 
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Jftoqnis ran up, and Bmtee, seeing that he had made a horrible 
and fatal mistake, and that he was mortally woonded, ordered 
Jaoquif to kill him. ' Jaoqnis, brdle-moi la gaenle ! ' ' Je ne 
▼enz pas. Commandant/ 'Je toos le commanded 'Je ne 
penx pas, Commandant.' Then Bi?i^ drew his revolver and 
blew his brains out, and Jaequis, seeing it, did the same. 
Bivi^'s head was earned away after the $auve qui petit, and was 
only recovered a long time afterwards after mach nogociation. 
It had been put in spirits of wine in a kerosiue oil tin, and was 
perfectly recognisable, whiskers and all I slept on that tin for 
several nights. Then I was a member of the committee who 
drew np the proeii verbal uniting the head to the body. He had 
shot himself in the month and the bullet had come oat behind 
the left ear/* With regard to this story I can only say that I 
lepeal it exactly as it was told to me in Tongking by a thorouglily 
respectable informant Of coarse Bividre*s sortie, the rout of 
the French, the return of the defeated troops into Hanoi, the 
distribntion of wine, the consequent drunkenness of the over- 
strained men, the officers themselves doing sentry-go on that 
«« black night *' of May 19, 1888, the seizure of Bivi^re's head 
and the subsequent surrender of it, are matters of history. 
With this strange story I close my notebooks so far as souvenirs 
of the war are concerned. 

One of the most remarkable romances of modern Eastern his- 
tory is connected with these French colonies. In the spring of 
1889 there m»peared at Hongkong a tall, well-built Frenchman, 
with a bushy brown beard and very long legs, who called himself 
Uarie David de Mayrtoa, and distributed visiting-cards with the 
wofds '* B.ll le Boi des Sedangs " printed upon them. He had 
bad an adventurous career in the Far East, in the course of 
which he bad more than once displayed great personal courage 
in gQOfOla warfare. At last his wanderings brought him to the 
vsgioii of the Sedangs, a tribe inhabiting part of the Hinterland 
«f A«wi^«tj ^ region not so well known then as it has since 
By tbeae people he had been elected king, and of the 
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gennineness of his election there can be no doubt whatever. 
He nae at first reGOgniaed hj the French miBsionaries and 
]>y the French antboritieB, and I hnve myeelf seen corre- 
B)iondence and treaties vhich establish his claim hoyond 
qnoHlion. Of thces treaties there were a score signed hetneen 
Miiyrona and tlie chiefs of the different tribes; with the 
lliiliongs and Bniios, flignod l>y KUcD on Juno 9, 18S8; vith 
the conrc<tcration JJanhar-Ronngao, signeil by Ivrni, President : 
with the Jiaraia, signod by llam ou Aiii;uHt 10, 188<^, pro* 
niisittK tribute of " un elephant domestiiino dresse " ; vith the 
village of Dak-Drey and half-a-dozen others, signed by Bliik, 
chief, translated and witnessed by P. Trigeyea and J. B. 
Guorlach, "missionnaires apostoliques"; and dnally, a treaty 
of alliance between "les It. P. Misfiioniiaireit et Ics Sedangs," 
concluded " outre Marie, roi des Sijdangs. ot lo It. P. Vialleton, 
SLijioriuur do la Mission des Siiuvages Banhnr-Iteungno." This 
treaty proTided that "& partir d'aujounl'hui, toutes lestribus on 
villngoB qni ont reconnn on qui reconnnitront a I'avenir I'auto- 
rite du Itoi des Sednngs aeront les amis et allies des villages 
des Piires MiBsionnairos. £n oas d'atla(](ie des Missioas, ils 
prutorout aide et secours." I should add that I give these 
detniU not only for their romantic iatcrest, bat also because 
when Mayr^na was thrown over by the French anthorities 
and the missionaricB, he was poobpoohed ai a common liar, 
and now that be is dead and the whole strange adventure at 
un end, I take a pleasure in showing that ho was not wholly an 
impostor, in spite of his vanity and hia follies. It should be 
added in explanation of certain phrases that his French was 
by no moans always above reproach. To continue, the rela- 
tions which hod subsiitod between Mayrona and the pnet>ts 
are dearly shown by the following passage in the treaty, 
which, like most of this strange history, is now published for 
the first time so far as my knowledge goes : " Considdrant que 
si nous detenons la couronns du Boyaume Sedang, nona !& 
doTODs aux ItR. Fire* UifsioDnoires de la 6ooi6ti des Missioas 



Etmngkrat de Paris ; que o'est grAoe i letirs oonoonri que nons 
ftTODS pa expliqner sotre volonti et parooarir le Boyaume 
mwuki d'Atre tin ; que oe lont eux qui ont send d'intermidiaires 
•ntre nous et les ebelB poor iradoire nos peDs^s "—complete 
liberty to preach is granted, all religions are promised toleration, 
but that of the Boman Catholic Church is declared the official 
one; the right of refuge is given, too, in cliapels, and finally 
lands for a new town to be ehrf-lUu of the province of Kon 
Krang, and to bear that name, are conceded to the B. Pdre 
Trigoyen. This treaty is dated Eon J6ri, August 25, 1888. 
The *• Constitution " is dated July 1, 1888, and iU Article III. 
reads, '* 1£. de Mayrtoa, d6ja 61u Boi des SMangs, portera le 
tatre Boi Chef Supreme," and Article V., " Le drapeau national 
•era bleu nni avec une croix blanche i Titoile rouge au centre." 
It was signed 1^ thirty-seven chiefs, of whose names I copied 
aaij the first and the last — Eon Tao Jop and Felei Tebau. 
"When ICayrtoa first turned up in Hongkong, he was vouched 
for 1^ the French Consul and introduced by him to everybody, 
inelnding the Oovemor, in consequence of which his social posi- 
tion was sealed by an invitation to dinner at Government House. 
At this time he was an astounding figure, when in his royal 
Attiie. He wore a short scarlet jacket with enormous galom on 
the eoiEi» a broad blue ribbon, a magenta sash in which was 
alnek a long curved sword worn across the front of the body, 
white tconsers with a broad gold stripe, and a white helmet with 
a fold erown and three stars. He distributed broadcast the 
^ Older Ot ICarie L," beginning with the captain of the little 
Danish steamer .FV^ifr, in return for the hobting of his royal 
atoadaid in Haiphong harbour, and continuing with the 
OofWDor of Hongkong, who was caused no slight embarrass- 
in getthig rid of the impossible ribbon and cross. He 
aolepaper with a huge gold crown and coat-of-arms upon 
kf fav^ largo orders for jewellery, and conducted himself 
like a crowned head. I have seen a private letter he 
al this tfanst firom which the following passage is perhaps 
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worth putting on record t " II ost un sit Uen certain, c'est que 
eotre I'Annam et le Siam il oxiste uu vaste pays qui a nom 
Laos, ... Or, les S^dangi et Iob Ilamongs oont (illegilile), je 
parle des chefs marquos au bras ot dans te dos par le roi du 
Laos. La France a-t-ello qnelquo droit sur le Laos ? Non ! 
. . . Le Loos . , . a'h auciino r^lution avoc les nations Enro- 
pccnnes." Mayr^na succeeded in getting a few Hongkong 
merchnDts to enter into an arrangement with bim, by which he 
conceded to them the right or devoloping the country of the 
Scdangs, in rotam for certain duties upoo tra<lo and exports. 
But tlio collapse canio, of course, when the French authoriticN 
clmugcd tbeir policy and took a line of direct opposition to bim. 
Even the minBlonarieB who had enabled him to secure the 
treaties of which thoy tbemBolvos were the odlcial witnesscx, 
(li'uouDced him as an impostor. Ho theu otTcred himself and 
his country to the Uritisb, who would naturally have nothing to 
do with him, so be nest tried the Germans, and was actually 
indiflcreiit enough as to send u telegram to Berlin in open German, 
offering his allegiance, forgetting that this must pass through a 
French ofSce in Saigon. Of course it was read and reported 
from there and orders were issued for his arrest. He heliered 
that ho was condemned to be shot for high treason, so he weut 
to Europe by the Gorman mail steamer, a few of his ac<iuaint< 
nncoR in Hongkong luisHing the liat round to pay his passage. 
After he had left, tlio police succeeded in recovering most of the 
jewellery be bad presented and failed to pay for. A man of tbis 
stamp, however, is never very long without money, and after 
spending some time in prison in Ostend for debt he next 
turned up in Paris and lived there in luxury for awhile, the 
French press not being quite sure what to make of him. 
Finally, he returned to the Far East, settled down with one 
male oompauion and two or three female ones on an uninhabited 
island off the coast of the Malay Peninsula, where a cobra 
brought his strange career to a sudden end by biting him in the 
foot. All that remains of " Marie L, King of the Sedangs," it 



the let ctf poiUge stampe be iasaed, whioh are amoDg the^nost 
priied eoriotiiiee of the philateliste. Suoh is the troe story of 
a '* man who would be king/' and it is perhaps worth telling as 
an illustration of the fact that even in these late days there 
may be as mneb romance in reality at in flctiony at least in the 
wonderiand of the Far Bask 
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<ar TSS FSANCO-CniNESE FSONTIEB. 

T WAS particnlarly fortunate in having tbe opportunity of 
■*■ making a flying trip to th« frontier betveen China and 
the French poBseiiBionB. This ia far oS tbe beaten track; do 
vcKHels go there excoi>t to CBrry military suppliee, ami no privnte 
boat-ownprs could be induced to go for fear of tbe piratex. I 
bikd bi'un to aoe the coal mines of tbe "Comi>a^nio frau^uitie 
dus CliarbunnngcB du Tonkin," nnd the Iklanaging Director, M. 
JBavior-Cbauffour, wao good eaougli to place his BU'aiii yacht, the 
Fanny, at my diepoBal. Tbe triii wob one of groat interest, and 
at the time of my vieit no Englislnnau had been there, except 
Mr. Jamoa Hart, who represented China on the Commission to 
delimit the frontier. 
From Hatou, where the coat mines are, we steamed due north 
' along the coast, entering ahuoat at once the unique acenery of 
Along Bay. For hours here we threaded our way among rocks 
as thick as trees in an orchard — enormous towering hills a 
thousand feet high, great boulders hanging over Bso-worn cares, 
tall trombling stooplos, tiny wooded rock'islets, shimmering 
grottos, and an iu&nite number of groieeque water-carved forms 
— the niouk, the inkstand, the cap of liberty. All tbe afternoon 
there was one of these within gun-shot on each side. This is 
the pirates' liaimt, and it is indeed a glorious thing to be a 
pirate king when you can run from your pursuer into Along 
Bay and disappear instantly at any point. On our way down 
we came across a fleet of sampans, carrying a thonsand wood- 
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mitten to their worki conyoyed by a gunboat. The eommander 
bailed uSf and we went on board. "I engage you to be 
eaotUraSt** he eaid; '* there is a well-armed band of pirates 
reported on the ooaei I would oome a little way with you, but 
I have just reoeived telegrapbie orders to stand by these boats. 
Howevert keep a good look-out." 

By the eyening of the seoond day we were close to our 
destination— the mouth of the river separating Tongking and 
China. It was yery foggy intermittently, and the pilot was 
about at the end of his knowledge. He believed us, however, 
to be just off the mouth of the river. So we held a council of 
war on the bridge, and decided to anchor. The word was hardly 
out of our host's mouth when — scrunch, scrunch, under the keel 
told us it was too late. Full speed astern, anchors laid out, 
everybody on board run backwards and forwards across the 
vMsel— none of these things moved us. We were high and dry, 
on a falling tide. Then the fog lifted for a moment, and we saw 
where we were— far b^ond the mouth of the river, within a 
quarter of a mile of the mainland of China, and in probably the 
veiy wont spot for the very wont pirates in the whole world. 
And in these seas there is only one tide in the twenty-four hours. 
For twenty houn we should be on the sandbank, in two or three 
boon we should walk round the launch ; never in their lives 
would the pirates have had a chance at such a prize as the 
Foimy; and thqr could come in any number from the mainland. 
We tried to laugh at our bad luck, but the situation was 
decidedly unpleasant. One of our party knew the country very 
wdl« and the natives, as he speaks Annamese, but we all knew 
enough to know one thmg— namely, that it would never do to 
be taken alive. To blow one's brains out if necessary is one 
thing; to be skinned alive is another. So we made prepara- 
tiooe lor our defence. No craft travels in these waters without 
being armed ; and we wen particularly well off. We had each 
Ue gun, rifle, and revolver ; three Sikh guards from the mines 
tbeir riflesi and then were six Winohesten in the rack in 
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tbe BolooD. Tlie Chinese ouptaiQ and cnw oonld all be depended 
upon ; so we posted a sentry forward, one aft, and one on the 
bridge, to be relieved every two hours, with orders first to 
hail and then to fire at anybody or any boat that might approach. 
Then, after dinner, we laid our refolvsrs on tbe table and 
commenced an all-night game— the second time in my life that 
I have assisted at the nnholy union of poker and pistols. Once 
only were we disturbed. About two o'clock the Sikh in the 
bows shouted " Sampan I " In an instant we were on deck, 
and there, sure enough, was a big black boat approaching from 
the sea. We waited till it was within a eonple of hundred 
yards — long enongh to see that it was full of men, and was 
being rowed in unusual silence ; then our Annamite-speaking 
member shouted, " If yon don't ehow a light instantly we shall 
shoot." There was no answer, and still tlie boat came on. 
He shouted again, and the rifles were at our shoulders, when 
the bont showed a lantern. Then slowly it disappeared back 
into tbe darkness. 

So ended our desperate oifsir with the pirates. Their exis- 
tence is no joke, however. Numbers of native junks tail into 
their bands, and a few months before I was there several 
Europeans had been murdered by them, and two or three othen- 
with sums of money in their possession, bad completely die 
apiiearod. A fortnight previous two redoubtable pirate chiefs 
were captured, two hundred men with 120 breechloaders, after 
an expedition costing seven tliouiand dollars and a hundred 
killed and wounded. At a place called Caubang they are still 
formidable in tbe field, kept by their leaders under strict 
discipline and training, and, when hard pressed, make their 
escape across the frontier into China, where the mandarins help 
them. And, of course, every junk that leaves the Canton river 
is heavily armed with brass cannon, and every European 
steamer that plies on it has an open stock of loaded rifles in 
the saloon for the passengers' use. 

It is a long row np the river to the little frontier town of 
8 
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Monlnj. This it— or rather wa»— « rerj peonliar place. It 
was built half on each side of the little stream that forms the 
aetnal frontier. Two halves had different names, the Tong- 
king one only being called Monkay, and the Chinese town 
Trong-Eing. (The reason fbr nsing the past tense will be 
plain presently.) The town had no poor quarter; its streets 
were mathematically laid oat ; its houses were all of brick and 
stone^ with richly canred and ornamented lintels and eaves; 
its inhabitants were all rich* In some way or other, this was 
the outcome of the alliance of piracy and smuggling. When 
the French came they did not interfere with the town on their 
side of the stream, but on the top of a sugar-loaf hill, three- 
quarters of a mile back, they began to build a little fort, and 
under its guns they laid out a *' citadel/' inside which to locate 
the barracks, o£Scers' quarters, magazines, &c. Among the 
first to be sent there was a civilian o£Scer named Haitce. One 
day tl^y were attacked by a band of Chinese soldiers. They 
resisted as long as possible end then fled ; some were shot, some 
oeea p ed, Haitce only was captured* He was taken back to a 
boose In the principal street of the model little town of Monkay, 
tied down upon a table, and skinned alive. 

Now, at this time, the famous Colonel Dugenne was in com- 
mand of the Foreign Legion in Tongking. Everybody knows 
what the Foreign Legion is — almost the only force in tbe world 
where a sound man is enlisted instantly without a question 
bebg asked. No matter what your nationality, what your 
colour, what your past, you are welcome in the Foreign Legion. 
A man may even desert from the regular French army and 
re*«nlist, unquestioned, in this heterogeneous force. In return 
for this preliminary indulgence, however, you must put up with 
many inconvenimces the worst climates, the hardest work, the 
front line of tbe attack, the forlorn hope, and the most iron 
diseipUne. Once out of civilised parts, and there is practically 
only one punishment in the Foreign Legion — the punishment 
thai eaa only be awarded onee^ To keep such a body of men 
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in order, ibis is perhaps necessary, and the ofBcers to enforce 
it must be bard men — men vith bodies of steel and hearts of 
stone. And the hardest of them all was Colonel Dugenne. 
Some day I must tell the stories I beard of bis methods of 
pacification in Tongkiug. When the aatboritics learned of the 
outrage I have described, they understood that it was no use to 
wipe it out with rose-water. So they sent Colonel Dugenne and 
bis " children." He cauie and looked at the place. "Burn it/' 
said he. But it wouldn't burn, beiog all brick and stone. " Blow 
it up," said Colonel Dugenne. And they did — they blew the 
whole town literally to bits. Compared with Monkay, Pompeii 
is in good preservation. You need an alpenstock to get through 
the streets. And the house where Haitco was tortured is now 
a hole in the ground twenty feet deep. 

You are not long in discovering that Monkay is not like other 
places. As we were rowing up, a big red pheasant was sitting 
in a tree not twenty yards away. I picked up my rifle to trj 
and shoot its head off, as I have done with partridges in the 
Maine woods. " Don't fire here," I was told ; " the people at 
the fort would think there was trouble, and probably turn out a 
lot of men." The Besident, M. Bustant, walked down to meet 
us and take us to the Besidency. This proved to be an old 
temple, or pagode, as the French call all native buildings, divided 
into rooms by board partitions, and very meagrely provided with 
modem furniture. Outside a six-foot moat was dug, and lined 
with spikes of bamboo so thickly that a hen could hardly walk 
about in it On each side of the moat was a stockade built of 
heavy bamboo, eight feet high, and sharpened to a spike at the 
top. At each comer a look-out was built of sods and bamboo, 
in which a sentry stood always with a loaded rifle. The front of 
the Besidency faced the river, where a little gun-boat lay at 
anchor. The back of it looked towards the frontier, and there- 
fore the back entrance, with the kitchen and olBces, was further 
protected with thick walla of sods en iehelon, to guard against 
the bullets fired aoroea at it from long range. The Besident'a 
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gaard oonsisU of a hundred and twenty native militia, under two 
European officers. Bat at night as we sat at dinner in the 
eold, bare, eob-webbed, bat-tenanted central hall of the former 
temple, the door was pnshed noisily open, and a night-guard of 
thirteen men and a sergeant of the Foreign Legion tramped 
past our chairs to an ante-room, and grounded their arms with 
a crash on the stone floor. At midnight we were awakened by 
the same tramp and crash as the guard was changed. And 
there is no ** show pidgin " about this : all these men and their 
ball-cartridges may be needed at any minute. 

Neit morning we went to pay our respects to the commanding 
officer, and look round. First we climbed up to the fortin on 
the top of the sugar-loaf hill, where there were half-a-dozen 
light guns and a small force of French artillerymen, and into 
which no native is ever permitted to set foot. The frontier river 
winds along like a silver thread three-quarters of a mile off the 
citadel is just below, and the half-dozen houses of the foreign 
population ; and through a glass you can see the Chinese guns 
and soldiers in their own fort, on a similar hill, a couple of 
miles off, or less. All these guns, of course, are trained straight 
at one another. And over the bills you can see the telegraph 
wire connecting the furthest extremities of the Ohineso Empire, 
stretching down into the town, a solid and pronperoun-looking 
little place, like Monkay on this side before Colonel Dugonne 
blew it up. The French have no telegraph, but a line of helio- 
graph to within a few miles of Haiphong, only allowed to be 
used for official messages. Indeed, there is nobody else to use 
ii» although the Besident was kind enough to allow me to 
receive a private message firom home by its aid. 

Then we walked, always with an escort, through the rnins 
of the town down to the river. As we entered the street the 
quick qre of the Commandant caught sight of new marks on a 
blank brick walL Climbhig hito the inside we discovered that 
•omebody from across the frontier had come, probably during 
tbi pteoediag night, and actually loop-holed the wall for rifles, 
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BO that Uiej could etaai aoro^ tbo nait moonligbt night and 
piok oS th« sentries at tho fort t From the arrangements made 
then and there, I fancy tbose gentry would get a reception to 
surprise them. The river which constitutes the actual frontier 
is only about forty yards wida, and can he forded at lov tide. 
On the French side the bank is high, wliile the Chinese tovn is 
built almost dovn to the water's ed;:e. As soon aive nere seen 
on tho opposite bank the Chinese soldiery came down to the river 
in crowds, iu their hiigUt yelloir and red jackets, to stare at 
ns, and wlien I set up uj camera they evidently became rather 
neiTouB, thinking it a new eugine of war. Indeed, the Com- 
mandant said, " Don't stay there any longer than is necessary ; 
it's just possible they might take a pot-shot at us." Across this 
river, of course, not a soul ventures. If a Frenchmiui should 
try, his head would be ofT his shoulders, or worse. In five 
minutoi. With s good deal of dilliculty, I bribed a Chinaman 
to take a telegram across, addi-essed to Sir Eobcrt Hart, in 
Peking, but they refused to despatch it, and sent it back. In 
fnct, the relations between the French and Chinese are 
ahout as strained as they con possibly be. The Commandiiut 
pointed out to me a small cleared and levelled spot on the top 
of a hillock, and told me its gruesome story. Two montbs 
before my visit a block-house had stood there, garriboned by a 
sergeaut and six French soldiers and eight native regulars. One 
night the people at the fort suddenly heard rapid firing, and 
shortly afterwards the block-house burst into flames. The oight 
was pitch dark, and it was no good for them to move out to the 
rcHcuc, as they did not know that there were not s thousand 
Chinese, aud, as the block-house was bumiug, their comrades 
had either escaped or been killed. At daylight they marched 
down and found the eight natives and five Europeans dead, the 
sergeant headless and honibly and indescribably mutilated, and 
one European missing— evidently carried o£F into China, as he 
was never beard of ogam. Ko wonder that a Chisaman from 
across the riTor who falls into French hands hsra getf a wy 
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iboii shrift — ^generally about as long as it takes to poll a 
trigger. In liaett I believe any Chinaman at Monkay at night 
is shot on sight. The Chinese who come across on these 
mordering expeditioDS are not pirates at aU, or ** black flags/' 
or daeoits, or anything of that kind ; they are Chinese regulars, 
who leave their jackets behind and resume them on their 
retonu And, of course, if the practice were not encouraged or 
at least winked at by the Chinese o£Soials, it could not go on. 

The native troops are not very smart soldiers, but they take 
kindly to the loose French discipline, and on several occasions 
they have fought veiy well indeed. Their dress consists of 
dark bine ootton knickerbockers and jacket, a little pointed 
bamboo hat, and a sash. They wear no shoes ; and the only 
difference between the militia or civil guards and the regulars is 
thai the sash and hat of the former are blue and of the latter 
red. At Monkay the total strength at the time of my visit was 
aboat seven hundred and fifty men — ^three hundred and fifty 
Europeans and four hundred nativea— not nearly enough, the 
Commandant oomplained bitterly. Once as I stood with him 
in the fort be showed me a valley miles off, and said, '' Tliere are 
five hundred pirates over there. The day after to-morrow I am 
going out to say ' Boi^our ' to them.*' And two days after I 
got back to Hongkong, I read in the newspaper that he had 
made bis expedition, the Chinese had attacked his camp during 
the night, and that he had been the first man shot. *' Don't 
forget to send me some of your photographs,*' he hod said to me 
at the same tame^ when I was taking those which now illas- 
trale this chapter; *'they will be very dramatic." A Customs 
oSeer named Carri^re was captored and carried off by pirates 
last year. Three Frenchmen, MM. Boty, Bouyer, and Droz- 
Frita were captured at different timen in 1892, and kept prisoners 
for osany months before their surrender was effected. And in 
Angosl of the present year the Chinese made a raid at Monkay, 
UUed a IL jOhaillet in his own house, and carried off his wife 
aad eUld. 80 ihe Franco*Chioeee frontier is still a phM>e 
ftil *^iipagn eaiafU avoidance." 




OHAPTEB VI. 

A STUDY OF FBENCH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

QOGIETY in French Indo-China is sharply divided into three 
^ classes, and each of the three is at daggers drawn with the 
other two. They are the official, the military, and the civilian 
— the Governor-General, the Colonel, and the Colonist. To the 
official eye the military class is constantly endeavouring to usurp 
functions to which it has no right, and the civilians are an un- 
reasonable body of incapable people, impossible to satisfy. The 
military class are furious against the Government, represented 
by the officialft, for their reduced numbers, and cling all the 
more tenaciously to privileges which only belonged to them 
as an army of occupation ; and they desire to be allowed a free 
hand to "pacify" the country by the only means known to them 
— the sword. The civilian colonist, finally, detests the military, 
in the conviction that if he could only once get rid of nearly 
all of them the country would "pacify** itself fast enough by 
commerce and agriculture, which it will never do so long as 
it is a happy hunting-ground for crosses and promotions. And 
how can he feel either respect or sympathy for the Governors 
who come and go like the leaves on the trees, and who must 
needs hold the helm in Hanoi with their eyes fixed on the 
Quai d'Orsay ? Society in the French colonies of the Far East 
is a perpetual triangular duel. 

Let me give a few of the experiences upon which this analysis 
is based. The first person with whom I had any conversation 
after setting foot of Tongking was a well-informed, intelligent 
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bourgeois who bad passed six years tbere. I began bj saying 
I was sorry to hear of the heavy casoaliies of a column then 
operating in the interior, a hundred men having been lost in 
one aotion. " He*ll arrive, all the same," replied my acquain- 
tance, speaking of the o£Scer in command. "He wants his 
third star, and what does he care if it costs him five hundred 
men ? He'll get it, too, aUeil '* There is the civilian's view of 
the military. Now for the functionary's view, and I should not 
tell this story if M. Bichand*s terrible death — ^let me throw a 
word of recollection and respect over his " vast and wandering 
grave*' — ^had not untied my tongue. When I was at Hanoi 
I asked him, on the strength of my French official letter, for 
an escort of a few men to accompany me to a place one day's 
march into the interior. " Certainly," he replied, *' with 
pleasure. They shall be ready the day after to-morrow." The 
same evenbg I was dining with him, and when I entered the 
drawing-room he took me on one side and said, " By the way, 
about that escort, I am exceedingly annoyed, but it is impos- 
sible." And answering my look of surprise, for my official letter 
had been given for the very purpose of making such facilities 
eertain, be continued : " The General replies that he has not 
Ave men of whom he can dispose at this moment Frankly, you 
know, you should properly have asked him in the first place, 
and not me." The Oovemor-Oeueral's annoyance and em- 
barrassment at having to acknowledge to a stranger this 
humiliating snub were so visible that of course I dropped 
the subject, and his secretary's whispered request afterwards 
not to reopen it was unnecessary. But I could not help asking 
him next day as we were driving whether in French colonies, as 
in English, the chief civil authority was not ex officio commander- 
in^^hiefi He saw the point instantly and replied, " Yes, that is 
my title too," and after a pa u s e " ieuUment^ j$ deUgue tnes 
pamooin,^ After thus being refused an escort, I was refused 
permission to go alone at my own risk, so my proposed journey 
was dooMj impossible. At the time the Oeneral had not five 
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men " disponibles " there were, of coturse* twenty times that 
number kicking their heels in barracks. The Governor had 
promised the escort, therefore the General refused it That 
was the only and the universal explanation offered me. And 
it was the true one. 

To pass on again to the civilian colonist. Half way up the 
river between Haiphong and Hanoi I noticed heaps of fresh mud 
lying along the bank. " Then you have been dredging, after 
all ? " I asked. ** Hush," was the reply ; " we have been doing a 
little of it at night, because the Administration would not allow 
us to do it openly, and we stuck here every day." Why not ? 
Heaven only knows. It is simply incredible, and therefore I will 
not waste time in attempting to enumerate what " 1* Administra- 
tion" denies. It is, as Mephistopheles described himself to 
Faust, der Qeist der atcta verncint. Whatever you want, though 
it cost the Government not a penny, though it be a boon to 
the community, though it bo the opeuing-up of the country so 
enthusiastically toasted, the authorities are absolutely certain 
to reiuse your request. Said a French civilian, ** Les consuls 
fran9ais ne sont bons que pour vous donner tort quand vous 
avez raison." This is no joke — if you think so, stop the first 
man, not a '* functionary," you meet in the street in Haiphong 
and ask him. It is almost as easy to get into Parliament in 
London as to get a concession of land for any purpose what* 
over in Tongking, although the whole vast country is on publio 
offer, although the land almost throws its crops and its minerals 
in your face, and although the inhabitants are ** pirates " by 
thousands simply and solely for the employment and sustenance 
which welcomed capital and encouraged enterprise alone can 
furnish. This point has been urged frankly and strongly by » 
French critic who is intimately acquainted with Tongking: — 
** Soyez certain que si la pacification du Tonkin est si longue. 
oela tient surtout 4 oe que nous n*avons pas sa empScher la 
mis^re qui pousse les indigenes an brigandage. Si Ton avail 
laisse le champ libre 4 1'csprit d'entreprise, si Ton avail appele 
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rtitoent indigtee, i toua 1m degree de T^ehelle sooiale, i par- 
timper wi dAraloppement de noire noavelle colonie, la paoifioa- 
turn eerait Hen aTancte, sinon aohev^e. An lieu de dob 15»0(X) 
hommee poorchatsant dee pirates, nons verrions, h Tbeure qu*il 
eii eee mtoes pirates employes paisiblement 4 des travauz 
paUieiy ear, il ds &at pas nons le dissimaler, nos oavriers de 
demain sont lea pirates d'aigoard'hni, les cuUivateurs d*bier, 
ebasste de ehei eux par nos prooMes belliqoeuz de ces derni^res 
ann^es*** 

It is the (aot» though it seems almost incredible, that after all 
these years of French administration, the scores of military 
eKpeditions, the spending of countless millions of francs, the 
loss of tens of thousands of lives* Tongking is only " pacified ** 
so fur as the delta is concerned* The rest of the country is not 
sals lirom one day to another, and almost every trauHport of 
valoables has to have a military convoy. Within the last year 
a nmnber of Europeans have been carried off and only a few 
weeks ago a train was actually stopped and pillaged while but a 
short distance from the capitaL Mr. Consul Tremlett, whose 
Beport from Saigon is dated February 25, 1894, writes of Toug- 
hing as follows :-»" The delta may be considered as being fairly 
under control, but, apart from that, the province is continually 
raided ^7 so-called pirates. There are now at lea^t three 
Frenchmen in captivity of whose fate the public knows nothing; 
thqr Mrs no doubt being held for ransom.*' One of these, an 
official, was captured at Bin-gam, not 40 miles from Hanoi, 
upon a line which is running several trains a day, and not a 
hnndred yards from a military post. And at the close of 1808 
the Oamrier JPHoipkong said i '* Since two years, not a month, 
not a week has passed without reports of shots exohatiged, 
gangs of ' pirates * broken up, engagements more or less bloody. 
The nnmber of * pfarates ' has certainly not diminished, and their 
aodOfsity has inoreased/' For my own part, I should not be 
sorprised to bear at any time of a new outburst of '' piracy ** 
M a kigo seals, supported by the Chinese across the frontier. 
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If tbe government of Tongking were administering a hostile 
province which it desired to crush out of existence, it could 
not do much bettor than follow the tactics pursued almost 
without interruption since the colonj was created. I have 
told how it refuses privileges, and when it does give 
them, what are they, too often ? Shortly before my arrival, 
a concession had been given for the ''Magasins G^n^rauz'* 
at Haiphong, a .monopoly of Custom-house examination in the 
warehouses and on the wharves of one firm, to whom and 
whose terms everybody was obliged to come. In vain the 
whole community protested and protested. The monopoly was 
granted, and Chambers of Commerce of both Haiphong and 
Hanoi immediately and unanimously resigned, and the Chinese 
merchants sent in a declaration that unless this additional 
restriction were removed they would leave in a body. And a 
single example will show the practical evil of this monopoly. 
The storage of coal per ton per month cost at that time (for 
comparison I employ French currency) at Hongkong (Kowloon 
Godowns) 20 centimes ; at Shanghai (Jardine, Matheson ds Co.) 
28 centimes ; at Haiphong (Magasins Gen^raux) 4 francs ! One 
resolution of the Chambers of Commerce was truly pathetic. 
The Government consulted us, they said, and then took no notice 
whatever of all our representations. It is therefore useless to 
maintain an institution whose powers are purely illusory. 
Please let us go. 

Again, take the matter of railways. Everybody you meet in 
the Far East will assure you that the jobbery in connection 
with the extension of railways in Tongking passes description. 
I cannot, of course, s|x;ak from personal or certain knowledge 
upon this point, but the reader may be invited to consider for 
a moment the scale of railway concessions now pending there. 
M. do Lanessan has sanctioned the following : To MM. Vesin 
and Baveau, a line of 700 kilomotres from Hanoi to Hu6 and 
Tourane ; to MM. Soup6 and Baveau, a line of 800 kilometres 
from Saigon to Tourane and Hue ; to the same, a line of steam 
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tramway from Hanoi to Pha-lang-thaong; to If. Portal, who 
repretontB the Kebao mines and a syndicate of Paris eapitalists, 
first, a line of 460 kilometres from Kebao, on the coast, to 
Laokay, on the Ohinese frontier ; second, a line from Kebao to 
Langson; third, a line from Haiphong to Sontay (one would 
bate rapposed this to be almost a phvsical impoMflibility) ; 
Ibnrthy a line from Hanoi to Thai Nguyen ; fifth, a lino from 
Kebao to Monkay, on the frontier. A condition of this last sot of 
concessions b that all the materials for the railways shall be 
anppliod firom France, and that the locomotiTos shall couHuino 
only fuel mined in Tongking. Thus a premium is put upon 
fiailnre to begin with. The railway from Saigon to Klione, 
again, is to cost about 16,600,000 francs for 410 kilometres, the 
Coloi^ baring agreed to pay 600,000 francs per annum for it, if 
the home Oovemment will pay the remaining soven-eiglitbs of 
UiO cost And another ooncession is promised for a line from 
Tien-Ten, on the coast, vid Se?en Pagodas and Hanoi, to 
Laokay (ob?iously including one of the concessions roontionoil 
aboft), to eoet 40,000,000 dollars. Now I say nothing, for I 
know nothing, about jobbery in these ooncoBsions, but I am at 
liberty to ask what prospect there is of any capitnl boing 
honestly put into such enterprises, and what prospect there is 
of their paying their way, in view of a few foots known to every- 
body. Take the case of the " Gompagnie Fran9aise des Char- 
bonnagee dn Tonkin.** After the most tenacious and romantic 
afforts, a ooncession was obtained in 1B87 by M. Bavier- 
Chaoflbmr to develop the coal mines of Hongay. The course of 
the negoeiatinns reads like a chapter from an Oriental "Arabian 
Nights.'* To make an indisputable legal tender a ship was 
ebartered to carry 100,000 silver dollars to Tongking, where the 
whole foreign population turned out armed to escort the bullock- 
earte earrying the twenty«five wooden cases through the streets. 
Bifased there, the dollars were taken on hoard again and carried 
to the aoort of Annam, the ship narrowlj escaping destruction 
Im a typbooiL Then they were brought back to Haiphong, 
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wbere the authorities finally accepted them. Now this conces- 
sion appears to be — I speak, of course, without the least claim 
to expert knowledge^ — of the greatest value. At a place calle<) 
Campha, I have seen a ''boulder-stream " of remarkably pure 
antimony, 8,000 yards long with an average thickness of 20 
feet, and I have stood on a solid block of pure oxide of anti- 
mony weighing IG tons. In the same concession I saw a vein of 
oxide of cobalt measuring 100 yards by 500 by one yard. And 
from a little further north I have seen remarkable specimens of 
copper ore* Infinitely more important, however, than all these, 
are the coal-fields. For years the existence of those was well 
known, and many times the commanders of French gunboats, 
who had been struck by the multitude of outcrops, sent home 
reports calling attention to them and to the enormous advan- 
tages which would accrue to France if they could be successfully 
worked. The Society has spent millions of francs upon these, 
it has built lines of railway, it has created a town and a 
harbour, it has employed thousands of miners, it has erected 
machinery, sunk shafts and driven galleries under the direction 
of the most expcrieuced engineers it could secure. I have been 
over the whole of the workings twice and into every one of the 
galleries, and even taken photographs of the miners at work 
So I can s^iouk with some confidence As regards the quantity 
of coal, it is practically inexhaustible. There are millions of 
tons in siglit and nobody can guess how much lies below. I 
have been in a score galleries, each of them in a solid seam 
from 10 to 20 feet thick. At Hatou there are seven seams side 
by side, aggregating 54 feet of coal. And yet these were merely 
the preliminary works of prospecting. The " Marguerite Mine " 
at Uongay is simply a groat mountain of coal. 

A few years ago the French Ministries of Marine and the 
Colonies sent out a distinguished mining engineer, M.E. Sartan, 
on a special mission to report upon the mines of Tougking. 
After tests in the laboratory, at sea, and upon briquettes, he 
wrote of the Hougay coals as follows: ''Our opinion is that 
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Toogking poMeases an immeoBe wealth of excellent oombustible 
thai the na^y may employ with marked advantage over all other 
eoalt of the China seas and Australia, riyalling Anzin and 
Gardiff by iii extreme parity, by the absence of iron pyrites, 
and by a derelopment of heat at the very least eqaal to that 
fomiahed by these coals." These coals are selling at a first-rate 
priee in Hongkong to*day, they have been supplied by contract 
to a number of British lines and to the French nayy, they have 
been reported favourably upon by British men-of-war, and there 
ia no longer any possible doubt as to their valua The Society 
baa reoently set up machinery for making briquettes, or patent 
ftialv out of the coal-duat, and a preliminary order waa given for 
10,000 tone by the F^nch Government for the navy. The first 
two lota offered were refused as not up to the required standard, 
but were aeoepted at a lower price, and on April 19th of this 
year new trials were made in the presence of M. Jaouin, 
Engineer of the Navy and Director of the Workshopa The 
following were the reaulta obtained : Weight of water vaporiHod 
by a kik) of briquettea, 7'57 (the contract demanded 6*50, and 
ihe firat trial had given 6*698) ; ash and clinkers, 8*11 per cent. 
(the oontraot allowed S7 per cent., and the first trial had given 
M*80 per oent). The Superior Commission of Examination 
nanimoualy recommended the acceptance of the conHigumeut. 
I am not in poaaeaaion of the latest returns, but the output from 
the HoDgay mines from January 1 to April 22, 1894, was 85,710 
tone. The actual ahipments during this time were 86,721 tons, 
and 9f000 tons were left in stock. Of the deliveries to customers, 
40 per eent. waa firat-elaaa acreened coal, and the reat amaller 
gradea. Now my reaaon for going thua into the details of a 
ringla Miterpriae ia aimple. Here ia a commercial undertaking 
of the veiy beat eharaoteTf the reaulta of which are proved 
bqrood doubti in the French oolony of Tongking, where are alao 
the lailwaya I am diaeuaaing. Yet from beginning to end the 
local aatboritiea have done nothing but obatruot the Soci^ti in 
•fsij way. The whole of the capital, with trifling exceptions^ 
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has been found by two BritiBh subjects in Hongkong, MeFsrs. 
Cbaier and Mody, to whom and whose money the development 
of this Tongking wealth is wholly due. Again and again have 
they tried to induce French capitalists to take a share of the 
burden. I believe this is now about to be accomplished, but I 
am speaking of the past. Moreover, the most childish restric- 
tions have been enforced, of which one may be given as a 
specimen. No man not a French subject may be employed by 
the Soci6t6 in any capacity. That is, if the directors desired to 
obtain a report upon the value of their property or upon the 
best means of developing it, from a distinguished British or 
American expert, they could not charge his fee to the accounts 
of the Soci6t6, but would have to pay him out of their own 
pockets as a purely private matter. Such are some of the con* 
ditions and history of investment in Tongking, while the country 
is starving for want of capital, and " pirates " hold possession of 
the greater part of it for want of opportunity to work for wages. 
I ank, therefore, what are the prospects of these tremendous 
railway concessions I have enumerated, or what reason is there 
to think that they are bond fide commercial iuvcbtments ? The 
reply is obvious. 

These huge concessions have been granted right and left, 
apparently by the flat of M. de Lancssan, while the really 
essential line from Hanoi to Langson, for wliioh trade is 
actually waiting, was begun in 1889, and although the route is 
an easy one and the total diMtance from Phu*lang-thuong to 
Langson is but 72 miles, it has only reached the station of 
Song-boa, a distance of 31^ miles. In addition to this, there is 
the stretch between Hanoi and Phu-laug-thuong, and that 
between Langson and Bi*ni or Lang-nac on the frontier, to be 
built before the trade of the district of Luugchow, estimated at 
8,000,000 dollars annually, can be tapped. Yet M. £tienne 
officially promised to the Chamber of Deputies that the line 
should be completed by the end of 1891. If the French, both 
official and private, were really in earnest about their railways, 
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it is «fitoit ihftl thej would haTe demoted erery frano and 
evaiy «flbct in their power to eomplete their one promising 
fine before laimehing ont upon a seore of other questionable 
lines. FinallXf in support of mj whole srgnment, I may 
fooie the following passage from Mr. Consul Tremlett*s latest 
Beport: " The Saigon-lfytho railway is always in evidence ; it 
oost, although eonstrooted along a great highway, over 200,000 
firanos per kilometre (crossing two rivers), or about 15,000,000 
francs altogether; it has now been in existence some seyen 
years, but has rendered no real service to trada** 

Lest it be thought that there is exaggeration or prejudice 
in these suggestions of impropriety in the administration of 
French Indo-China, I will reproduce a passage from the verbatim 
official report of the discussion of the national Budget of 1891 
in the Ghamber of Deputies. M. fitienne, Under-socretary of 
State for the Colonies, was making a long and important speech 
in explanation and defence of the portion of the Budget relating 
to the Colonies. He was interrupted at one moment by U. 
Clemencean, and the following conversation occurred :— 



IC. OUiiBNCBAS. VlhXU TOO m siUl opon th« qoMilon of Tongkiog will yoa 
W good cwmgli to My * word to vi »bool tba •i«inpiioni from iho eattom« dotUt t 
Tkal it OBO of tho Importaot poinU of tbo Beporl of M. U If jrrt do Vilen. Yon 
ksfo foifotUo to vpmk of it. 

If. ^nsvm. If. CUiBooeoMi points oat to mo that tho Ootenior'Oenenil has 
tekta it opOB himitlf to oumpl from import (Iniiot cortAin oUium of goodi 
fcrtoadod for joang indottriM in Tongkiog snd Annam. Uo dsoIarM thai tbo 
OovwBor-OeiMfal had not the right to doprito tho Budget of the Protootorala of 
fkoM wtoipti. I nply that tho Q of o moT'Ooocral aotod bj Tirtoo of tho powori 
wyok bo holdf fkom tbo BtaU; bo baa dono what ia doso^I am obligod to saj it 
— te Um oChor oolniiloo. Tbo Ooaooib-Ooooral, wlian a oustoms tariff bat boon 
velod aad bsi toooiTod tbo aaaotion of tbo Ooonoll of Ststo, baft tbo tight to 
ssAmo d«H« vitbost ioosrring romarka tmm aajr oaa. 

ILLsTMES. Isfavoorof prifaloponoaal 

ILiimn. Pfooiaol/. 

IC OkteBMBAV. Tboa tbtio ia so law aoj Mora. 

IC #*T— T Xl ia tbo OooolitBtioo 

Amammmnmuan. U la tbo akiiii of a Oooatftmos I 
XlialbM. 

ofwytkhif ia oiplalsod t • 
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The reporter says that '' mouvements divers " took place in the 
Chamber at M. Etienne's admisflion. It would have been 
Biirprising had this not been so, for it is of course obvious that 
when the Council-General — that is to say, the Governor-General 
— may ezbct customs duties from one person and exempt another 
from them, the door is opened wide to every kind of political* 
scandal 

I might fill pages with otiicr examples of Frrncl) adminis- 
tration and colonial methods. For example, a few mouths ago 
the price of the dollar was fixed at 8 francs by order of the 
Governor-General, at a time when the commercial price of it 
was from 2*70 to 2*75 francs. Some speculators purchased 
200,000 dollars at the latter price and sent them to Hanoi. 
They were accepted by the Treasury there, and remitted at the 
official price of 8 francs. Thus the speculators made some 
55,000 francs, while the Government lost the same sum. Again, 
a Paris paper tells of a contract which was given to a local 
firm to demolish a part of the old citadel of Hanoi. This is 
described as a very simple operation, the cost of which would 
have been met by the value of the materials accruing to the 
contractor. But the contractor received 40,000 dollars for his 
work, and a concession of nearly 100 hectares of land in the 
town of Hanoi to boot, the value of land there being often as 
much as 5 dollars the metre. Thus, adds the paper in question, 
the contractors received a present of about 400,000 dollars. 
Again, the Chinese capitation tax is the subject of much natural 
criticism. In one year this was farmed out for Cambodia to a 
Chiuamun for 72,000 dollars, though his predecessor had only 
paid 82,000 dollars, and as the number of Chinese had not 
increased to any great extent it is obvious that he would make 
up the difference — indeed, that he was exiiootcd to make it up-» 
by additional '' squeezes '* from his unfortunate compatriots. 

There are in France a few publicists and politicians who have 
made a special study of French colonisation, and the opinions 
of these men are expressed with the greatest sense and modeni- 

9 
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tion. But to the ordinary French writer the colonies are a 
sealed book. His equipment for discnssing them consists of a 
Tagne sentimental idea that colonies mean strength and com- 
meroe and- glory, and since he is generally actuated, as Lord 
Bosebery has just said, by a profound jealousy of Great Britain, 
• and knows of her fame as a colonising nation, he insists that 
France must be a colonising nation too. He does not stop to 
reflect that everything depends upon where the colonies are and 
how th^ are administered. In despair at the difficulty of 
obtaining French official facts and figures in any instructive 
shape I recently wrote to a friend at the head of one of the 
most important departments of the French Foreign Office, 
begging him to send me any volumes he could find on the 
sobjeot. After some searching ho was good enough to forward 
to me an official work bearing this description : " MiniHt^re dos 
Colonies. Protectorat del'Annam etdu Tonkin. Administration 
des Bonanos et B6gies. Bapport Sommaire sur les Statistiquos 
des Bouanes et le Mouvement Commercial de TAnnam et du 
Tonkin en 1808." Here at last, I thought, is what I want, and 
indeed the volume contains many instructive figures to which 
I shall refer later. But it is evidently intended for popular 
circulation, and this is a specimen of its advice to the French 
emigrant: — 

** Wf maf aiSim UuU In tb* ynrj bmt fotnr* Ihli eonntry [Tongking] will offer » 
▼Ml StM to tbo omignaioo ol oar oompAlrioU wbo till now Iiavo sought Innd and 
work in Soatli Anorion, bot nlwsjs ondor tlio oonditioni of economjr roontioncd 
nWvo Mi4 of dotorminod work. In tbo bUl ooootiy and at slight altlludot tho 
Emopoon oan work in tho Soldi oU daj long for Sto moothi of tho jear. For 
lonr othor aontha bo oan work thno boors in tbo morning and as muob In tho 
oiToning ; wbilo daring tbo tbrso montbt of grtnt boat bo most tako procaations at 
•n boors of tbo daj, on toooont of tbo lan. Undor tboso oonditions tho oolonist 
ona tnbo bio porsunal sbaro (eofUnfrnor p^ncmslUmitiU) in the laboors of olearing 
Iho hmif slanting, and toaobing tbo natiTos bo omploys th« nso of Fronob tools, 
viriib nio gwntlj oopofior to tbo radinMotaij loolo osod in tbo oonntiy,** 

U is difficult to comment upon this in fitting terms. To any- 
body who knows the East no comment will be necessary, and to 
Ibooe who do not hardly any words would bring home the troths 
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■0 wildlj prepoBterons is the suggestion that a European agricul- 
tural labourer should go out to irork in the tropics with his 
apade and hoe. If the author of this book had £uggcste<l to the 
native of Tongking that he should come to Paris aud Feck 
eiuiiloj'uioitt OS a dork, ho would not have gone much further 
astruy, Vet this is tbu kind of thing that is offered officially to 
French readers oa the subject of French eolouies. 

In tho preceding chapter I spoke in general terms of the 
proporliun of " fonetionnaures," civil servants, to the French 
population of Indo-China. The details of this are so astouisb- 
ing that they would hardly he credited from the mouUi of a 
foreigner. I will therefore give a French official statement of 
tliem. U. llltienne, while Under-secretary of State for the Colo- 
nics aiitl si>eaking in <1o(ouce of tho Administration, mails the 
following ruiuarks about the stato of thingH in Cochiu-CUiua :— 

" AYliiit itt the i)opulntion of Unit country ? It is 1,800,000 
souls. There is a French jtoptilation of 1,000 iu1ial>ituiitri, of 
whoui 1,200 are 'fonctionnaires.' How is it admiDistuicd ? It 
has a Colonial Council: elected by whom? By the 1,'200 
* fonetionnaires,' who have also a deputy. And yon expect that 
confusion and disorder will not reign in that countr)- 1 llo«', 
indeed, can you expect an admin istratian to work emootlily, 
when thnnks to thu system of organisation, all this worlil of 
' fonctionDaires ' throws itself into the electoral arena, *nd 
divides itself into two, three, or four camps, one supporting the 
actual President of the Colonial Council, another the Mayor of 
Saigon, another the deputy, another the candidates for dvpoty? 
. . . lo 1687 I tried to reduce the number of the ' fonetion- 
oauree.' I did reduce the cost of them to the extent of 3,500.uOO 
francs out of 9,000,000. I took that step in October, and in the 
following December the Uinistry of which I was a mt'mber 
dinappeared. Six months later, the ' fonetionnaires ' whom I 
had dismissed had all reappeared in Cochin- China." * ' When 
thii is admitted by the defenders of a system there is BOthimg 
• ObSBbra dM M paUs, UaOM do n Monmbn, MM. 
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l«ft for ill eriiics to laj. In the very same year that the salaries 
of the ''fonotionnaires" of Coehin-China amounted to £860,000, 
the sum spent npon publio works in the Colony — ^the one expen- 
diture upon which the entire productive future of such a place 
must depend— was £16,000 1 But even this pitiful figure is far 
from telling the whole astounding truth. When the " niouve* 
ment probng6" whioh followed his words had died away, M, 
iStieone oontinaed : ** And while public works in the proFont 
year are only represented by £10,000, what do you think is the 
•om allotted to the penonnel of the public works department ? 
It is £10,000— X1G,000 worth of penonnd out of £10,000 worth 
of public works I " That is, not a centime of work was 
dona Moreover, daring the years when millions of francs 
were spent on public works in Cochin*Chiua, what was 
there actoally done to show for it ? " Only a few roads 
ronnd Saigon '* — ** rentes luzueuses," according to U. de 
Lanessan elsewhere,' " ponr les fonctionnaires qui vont se 
promener le soir antonr de Saigon.'* It is fortunate in the 
interests of truth that we have these facts from the lips of 
responsible Ministers and ex-Ministers ; as I said, nobody would 
have believed them from the mouth of a foreign critic. We owe 
the revelations to a carious and amusing circumstance. There 
is a qmieal proverb to the effect that when mothers-in-law fall 
oatt we get at the family facts. And all this information arose 
from a foUing-out between M. liltienne and M. le Myre de Vilers. 
As ** rapportenr," the ktter had bitterly attacked the financial 
riffimi of the former. M. ^tienne retorted that however bad 
things might be at that moment» they were much worse when 
M. lo Myre de Vilers was Oovemor of Cochin-China. M. le 
Myre de Tilers protested against the expenditure for eleven 
earriagea for the service of the Oovemor. M. l^tienne replied 
that his eritie had himself had eleven carriages and had 
spent more mon^ open them. M. le Myre de Vilers criticised 
the fom of 12,000 francs whioh M. Piquet was spending as 
Qofsmor in ieeiet services. M. ^tienne retorted that M. le 
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Ifyre do Vilere himself bad Bpont 16,000 francs. Fin&Ilj, wben 
the duel liAd at the same time delighted and shocked the 
Chamber for an hour the combatants exchanged a conple of 
terrifio blons, and sank exhanstcd. M. l^tienna produced a set 
of dreadful figures showing that expenditure had risen h; Iraps 
and bonnds in all directions during M. le Ifyre de Vilom' 
tenure of offioo in Coohin>China. This blow his advorinry mmle 
no attempt to parry, but riiwstod with the proof that whereas 
II. Etienne woe posing as tho reformor of admui intra live 
methods, he was himnolf directly and porsonnlly responsible for 
tho ottromo centralisation which had prtMliicud the very erili he 
wa* deploring. In support of this bo road two dositatches from 
M. XUionno to liimself, ordering that every change in yertonnet 
in the Colony should in futiiro bo subniittod by liiiu to II. 
£tionne in Paris, before it was made. " Thus," he concluded, 
" il. the Under-secret ary of State for tho Colonies restrves to 
himself every nomiuatioD, and II. the Gorernor-Gcnerul liaa not 
the rigitt to apiwint a school -muster I " Buch an effect ilid this 
instructive duel produce upon tho Cbamher that tbo Butlgut was 
adopted by the small majority of SO in a total vote of 483, and 
this only after the Ifinisti'f had made a scries of impassioned 
appeals to the memory of the tbousauds of Frenchmen who had 
laid down their lives for their country in Iudo>CIiina. 

Ono rocont Fronab writer and travollcr, I may add, has 
spoken out bluntly about Tongking. This is Prince ilunri 
d'Orleans, who bos certainly bad abundant opportunities of 
seeing French colonial methods for himself. "Almost every- 
where," be says, "there exists a ktent aiitagoni8m,if indeed it is 
not overt, between the coloaist and the Government." And this 
is his pronouncement about French colonial administration: 
" It is too numerous ; it is partially eomposed of incapables and 
of meo with bad antecedents; it is too ignorant and meddle- 
some ; it endeavours to raise diHioultieB and to ebeok all means 
of aotiou ; for the moat part born of favouritism, it endeavours 
to indolge in the sama practice and dispt«asu those who 
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obiun what they applj for m well as those who are passed 
over/'* 

80 mnoh for the eolonist and the Oovemment impersonaL 
IVhat IB hit attitude towards the personal OoTomor-Genoral ? 
He seei him eomet he watches him while he is learning tbe 
▲ B d Tongking afikirs, he reads a few o£Soial decrees, he 
hears a fow official after-dinner speeches, eulogising France, 
Tongking and the colonist himself, and then some day a tele- 
gram eomes and the eolonist sees him go. The heads of tbe 
colonial Ooremment sueceed each other in Saigon and Hanoi 
like the figures of a shadow pantomime. M. Bichaud boasted 
to ma with a laugh that he was tolerated longer than any of his 
predecessors. His term of office had been thirteen months ! t 
Before tbe Ooyemor-Oeneral comes, he is unknown; while in 
the East eren his public speeches are addressed to Paris ; be 
letnms and is forgotten. It is tbe merest farce of 8U|)ervi8ion, 
and what wonder that tbe colonist sinks deeper year by year in 
disgust and despair? He has described himself in a bitter 
epigram : " le colon est un pr6texte i banquets." Instability is 
the dominant characteristic of French administration in the 
Far East Does anybody seriously believe that the solid 
foundations of future prosperity can ever be laid in this shifting 
quicksand? For an Englishman who cares for France it is 
posithrdj distressing to hear Frenchmen talk in Tongking. 
Fif^ times during my two visits was it said to me, " Ah, if only 
you BngliA had Tongking ! " Matters have somewhat improved 
for them lately, and a new hostility to England has sprung up, 
but I seriously believe that if a secret ballot had been taken 
tbeo, a majority of the French in Tongking would have voted, 

• •*ltmni TooUa," 1894, p^ SS and 43S. 

t Tkit it Um Uil ol OoTtrnon-OmtnU tioM Um ctmUod oI Iht « Union Indo- 
tkiMlM " kj tiM 4mim oI Oelote 17. 1887:— IL OontUuc. Nor., *87-AprU, '88; 
M. Birtaai, Aycfl, "Se-lUj, 'SS ; It PIqnH, Maj, 'SS-April, 'Ol ; If. Bideao, April, 
*fUJ«M, *fl I M. 4t Tinimn, April. "SI, fn €omi4i If. GbATMri«Qx, Maroh* *H 
[S M. 4t T ■■!■■■■ BtlwMO DMemtar, 1884, and NofMBWr, 1887, iU«ra 

olTwis^inS an attfafa aarrieaol abont Uma nwatbai 
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in spite of tbair nndying loTe of eonntry, to band over Indo- 
Gbiiia to England. Tlien at loaat tbey wonld bave beea able 
to Ua; and aell, maaufacture and import, create and develop, 
witb no man to bompor them and no " Administration " to 
forbid. Aa it ia, tbe Frenob oolonist's attitade to bis govern* 
ment ia •ummed np in tbe excbimation tbat I beard fall from 
the lit'" of oii^ <>f tbem wben be aaw an official approaching bim 
on dut; — " Nom de Dieu 1 — voiU encore I'AdministratioD qui 
arrive I " 

But the abadows on tbe pictnre are not yet complete. First, 
as to the Cbinese. Nobody can advocate more strongly than I 
tbe absolute necessity of keeping tbem out of a oivilised settled 
Western country. But it is as plain ai the noae on one's face 
tbat no colony in tbe Far East can diapciiBe witb them. Their 
labour, their easy and willing adaptability to any job by which 
money can be earned, from Dursing tbe baby to driving the ateam 
engine ; their commercial insight and comparative trustworthi- 
ness, — these make them an ideal substratum for a new commu- 
nity, as Shanghai and Hongkong and Singapore and the Protected 
Malay States prove to demonstration. Yet Indo-Cbina taxes 
tbem till they are giving np their establisbed businesues, and 
puts a price on the bond of each as be comes and again as he 
goes. The impSt ptnonnel upon every Asiatic is from 7 dols. to 
80 dols. ; tbe impot det paUnUt ranges from 2 dola. to 400 dols.; 
and the price of tbe paanport without which no Asiatio can 
leave French territory is 2.50 dols. 

Second, tbe port charges. Take the little steamer I xetomed 
in, the Freyr, G76 tons, from Banders, in Jutland. At tbe port 
of Newcastle she had paid £4 ; at Nagasaki 70 dols. ; at Yoko- 
hama 50 dols. ; at Hongkong 4 dole. ; vblle to get in and out of 
the port of Haiphong costs bor every trip D02.40 dols. And thia. 
too, is only for tbe ship's charges, pure and simple. Tbe eluur- 
terer must pay a dollar and a half wharfage for every ton of 
cargo Unded — Bay 750 dola for on average cargo. Thus at % 
port where common sense teaches that trade shonld be tempted 
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and niiraed in every posaible way, the authoritiee begin by 
making trade all bat impoeaible. There can hardly be a more 
needy port in the world than Haiphong, yet it is doubtful if 
there ie a more ezpeniiTe ona The oonsequenoee are inevit- 
able and obfions. 

Third, the enormous Customs duties of the *' Tarif g6n^ral." 
These need no specifying. Saigon prospered exceedingly under 
a free-trade rigime, and she has been forced to give protection a 
good triaL What is the position of Saigon now 9 A critical, if 
not a hopeless one. Yet she long ago discovered that only 
one thing could save her. A unanimous report of the Chamber 
of Coomieree concluded with these words in big type: "We 
demand the absolute abolition of the Customs regime in Cochin- 
Ohina from January 1, 1880." Yet is there the faintest shadow 
of a coming change? On the contrary. In one of the last 
public speeches he made, at a banquet in Hanoi, 1£ Richaud 
•zclaimed, *'Benounce the chimerical hope of the return of 
absolute commercial liberty I" The subsidised newspaper 
added that this was followed by a " triple salve d'applaudisse- 
ments.** The only possible comment is, that the colonists of 
Hanoi who applauded that sentiment should be refused Christian 
burial, for they are suicides. 

Agafai and again have the Colonies protested against these 
duties by every means at their command, and their protests have 
been sopportad by several of the most induential writers and 
administrators in France, such as M. Leroy*Beaalieu and M. le 
Myre da Vilers, but almost wholly in vain. Some slight amelior- 
ations have been granted under the pressure of absolute necessity. 
A seriee of modifications in the " Tarif Odneral " have been 
Implied to Indo-China, reducing the duties on a number of 
arlioles and abolishing them on others. And after it had 
beoome perfectly clear that transit trade to southern China 
throogh TongUng would not arise so long as customs duties 
were lavied upon goods in transit, the authorities conceded a 
Hum of 80 per eenl. upon such goods. And when this was 
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proved to b« prohibitive tbey took off the tni altogether. Thus 
vhat should have been dictated kt the outset by an elementary 
knonledge of proctionl economics was only conceded after a long 
stru^glfl and ^rhen it was enforced by necessity. I need hardly 
say, I proBurae, that the tnrilT is constructed primarily to keep 
out the mrLnufoctures of all nations except France, but in spitu 
of this, as I shall show later, the trade bottrccn France and 
her colonios in Indo-Cliina is a mere bagatelle, not to be eom- 
pared for an instant with the subventions necessary to keep the 
colonies going. The foreigner is regarded as an enemy, and the 
most petty restrictions and partialities are adopted to handicap 
him. Here is an example which I take from the Lomion and 
China Ejtpreu : " On a firm whose total earnings in 1892 wer* 
182 dollars, and in 1893 740 dollars, tbe resident of Annani 
imposed the paUiite to tbe moilcst sum of 916 dollars yearly." 
At the port of Haipbong French abips pay fifty centimes per 
too, foreign ships one fianc. At tbe "ports ouverts an com- 
merce " French sbipn pay ono cent, per ton, foreign ships t«n 
cents. ^Yill it be holiuvi^d by those ^vho only know France in 
Europe, and love her gallantry, her freedom from intellectual 
prejudice, and her constant striving after an ideal of eqaalitj, 
that France in the Far East positively bars her paying hospital 
at her chief port against foreign suSurers by a differential tariff 7 
Yet this is tbe case. In tbe General Hospital at Saigon foreign 
seamen must pay 9} francs a day and foreign officers 13 franca 
—charges just double what French patients of corresponding 
ranks have to pay. "I addressed the Governor ayyon lbs 
subject," says tbe Btitish Consul, from whose lost Itcport I take 
the fact, " pointing out lh:tt in the hospitals of Hongkong and 
Smgaiwre no distiuction was made as regards nationality, bat 
no reply has as yet been received." Is it too much to say that 
a nation which deliberately does this bos still to Icaro one of tha 
iirst priueiples of oiviLisatioa ? 

The result of any careful study of French colonial administra- 
tion in the Far East, at I have dow perhaps shown alike front 
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my own iiiTesiigations and the testimony of tho best French 
eritiet both in France and on the epot, is therefore that Indo- 
China is grieYOUsly misgoyemed. Instead of finding a helping 
bandy the French oolonist enoonnters a closed fist. The 
** fanotionary/* dressed in his little brief authority, has utterly 
forgotten that he is the senrant of the colonist, that he has 
no other reason for existence except to aid and protect and 
enoonrage his self-exiled countryman. As it is, while the 
oolonist is the blood of the new country, the " functionary ** is 
the leech. Day by day the cry of the French colonial civilian 
goes up to heaven, '' Pas tant d' Administration 1 " Everywhere 
else in the world, capital is welcomed, no matter whose pocket 
il comes outoL In French colonies alone gold must be stamped 
with '* liberty, equality, and fraternity" before it is received, and 
a man must be a Frenchman before he is allowed to labour with 
the rest. The Bevolution seems a. joke when one learns in 
ToDgking that one of the conditions attached to a concession is 
that nobody but Frenchmen shall be employed on it, and that a 
•iek Englishman or German must pay twice as much for his bed 
in the hospital as a sick Frenchman. I do not believe there is 
another eoontry in the world which would make such a pitiful 
aiipolataon. Does France not know what is done in her name ? 
or is she not ashamed, remembering '89, to adopt such an 
attitude to<^y before the world? 

In eonelusion I will sax eimply this. I believe, as every one 
who has looked into the matter believes, that Tongking might 
have a prosperous future under the control of a colonising 
naftioD* But I know, as everybody who has looked into the 
matter knows, that she will never reach it along the present 
foad. A certain permanency of appointment for the Oovemor- 
Oeoeral ; a relaxing of restrictions upon the colonists all round; 
a hondred times more respect paid by officials to colonial wishes 
and roqneets ; far greater consideration for native rights and 
MBttmeota ; the encouragement of the Chinese ; a glad welcome 
to eapttal and oiterprise hem any source ; an immediate and 
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equable reduction of the tariff; the decentralisation of autho- 
rity ; — these are some of the primal conditions of progress. If 
they do not come, then France may prepare for the humiliation 
which the Tery name of " Indo-China *' will ultimately carry 
with it. In the words of the editor of the Courrier d^IIaiphong^ 
" To continue as at present means the loss of Indo-China — ^it 
means the ruin of French influence in the Far East." 
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THE 008T OF A FBSNOH COLONY. 

TN preoading obapien I have endeaTOored bj a brief dosorip- 
^ lion ol the ezteraal aspeoii of the French oolonies in tbe 
Far East io plaoe before the reader a picture of tbe results in 
life and administration which have been attained in about 
thirty-six years. And by my own criticisms, supported by the 
testimony of distinguished French writers and speakers, I have 
tried to show how completely France has misunderstood the 
problem she set herself to solve, and how persistently and 
wilfoUy her administrators have taken the wrong road. These 
eriticisms, however, have been for the most part in general 
terms, whereas to produce an adequate effect they should be 
proved to demonstration by actual facts. What one man 
affirms, another may deny. Without figures a criticism may 
be dismissed as largely a matter of opinion. I decided, there- 
lore, to collect from French official sources the figures relating 
to a typical French colony; first, concerning its cost, and 
seoond, concerning its returns : that is, to draw up a national 
balance-sheet for this one national enterprise, in the form of a 
debit and credit account. 

If I had foreseen what this decision involved, I should not 
have attempted the task at this time. I had, however, no sus- 
picion of the eitraordinary complexities of French official 
Ananee and the difficultiest amounting almost to impossibility, 
whieb beset any one, not a professed statistician, who attempts 
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to disentangle the plain fact from the mountains of figures. 
The French as a nation are addicted to the exact sciences^ and 
this national proclivity comes to its finest flower in the Freuck 
Ihulgot It is issued every year in a number of volumes ; it U 
Hubdividcd in the most elaborate manner; it contains the 
minutoHt details upon every possible point ; it is arranged on a 
theoretical Rystom so arbitrary that a lifetime would hardly bo 
too long to enable one to grasp its principles. If you desire to 
learn the details of tho movements in the potato*market, or the 
duty upon aroca«nut collected in Cambodia, the French Budget 
with its local additions will satisfy your curiosity at once. If, 
however, you desire to calculate tho cost of a French colony 
through a series of years, you must unite the path-finding 
instincts of a Rod Indian w*ith the patience of tl^ patriarch and 
a willingness to believe that no contradiction is involved when 
1,000 francs in one book appears as 1,200 in another. More* 
over, tho French are never satisfied with their own ofHcial 
statistics : they are constantly varying tho form and polishing 
the principle. And after prolonged investigation one is forced 
to the conclusion that the body of statisticians desires to 
remain a close corporation, and to construct out of its own 
figures an impenetrable barrier to exclude tho impertinent 
independent inquirer. No sooner, for example, have you 
discovered in what way a certain fact of finance is presented 
during a series of years tban you are brought up short at a 
foot-note explaining that by a " mouvement d'ordre " this fact 
has been transferred to another portion of the Budget and 
incorporated in a wholly diHeront series of tables. One of the 
most accomplished French statisticians, M. de Fovillo, whose 
handbook is or should be upon the desk of every writer about 
France, frankly admits all thia " Nothing is more dangerous,** 
he says, "than amateur statistics, where errors swarm, and 
which prove evorythmg that one desures to prove. The only way 
effectually to combat this false statistic is to put true statistics 
within the reach of all— to make the truth in relation to econo- 
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mieal and toeUl questions rery accessible in the first place, and 
TCfj intelligible in the second. But this point has not yet been 
reached, especially in France. A hundred times we have heard 
men, who were certainly not the first comers, express their 
regret that it is so difficult (o obtain exact information upon 
eren the most common facts of the national life.'* ^ And even 
while I was gathering the figures which follow, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, certainly the most capable of living Frenchmen in 
iuch matters, has lifted up his Toice in a complaint which 
echoed my own growing despaur. He says : " Quite at the end 
of the last session, at the sitting of July 24, 1894, M. Poincare 
laid upon the table the ' rectified project ' of the Budget for 1895. 
This ' rectified project,' very far from being final, is the subject 
of new manipulations and rectifications. Our unhappy Budgets 
are retouched and altered to such an extent that it is impossible 
to recognise them or to find one's way about in them.*' t As an 
example of this lack of finality, I may add that a French Budget, 
whether national or colonial, is not closed until years after the 
date of its appearance. Thus the Tongking Budget of 1891, 
for example, may appear in one shape in 1890, in another in 
1891, in still another in 1892, and possibly eren in a fourth in 
1898. 

After the above it will easily be understood that I put in 
no elaun for the completeness of niy own figures. They are 
the result of many weary days of research both in London and 
in the official libraries in Paris ; and I doubt if there is a 
eontemporary French book of reference which I have not 
examined. More than once I hare been on the point of 
giving up the task, but I have reflected that this would be to 
leave the lesson untaught, since it is very improbable that 
any Frenchman will desire in the present state of colonising 
eothnaiaim to become the mouthpiece of facts so unpleasant 
to the Bugority of his fellow-countrymen. I claim only, how- 
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ever, that the following figures hare beoD oonscientioasly 
sought, and I present them as an attempt to answer a 
question of the greatest interest, until some more skilful 
investigator shall correct them. Complete and final accuracy* 
I may add, will never he attained hy anybody, since in not a 
few instances the official figures are hopelessly self*contra- 
dictory.* 

I have chosen Tongking as the typical French colony because 
of the amount of discussion that has already raged around it, 
and because the whole of its history is included within a 
modern and comparatively brief period. It will be remembered 
that Tongking was under the suzerainty of Annam when the 
French became possessed of the latter country in 18G2, the 
Annnmese having driven out the Chinese long before, although 
China still claimed suzerainty, as she has done over every 
country adjoining her vast empire. The explorations of Senez, 
Harmand, Dupuis, and, above all, of Francis Garnier, the most 
gallnnt and devoted explorer France has ever had, Ailed up the 
interval until 1878, the year of what has been called the first 
Tongking expedition. Garnier seized the delta of Ton;*king in 
the winter of 1878, declared the Red Iliver open to commerce, 
and was killed in an ambush on December 21st. The fol- 
lowing years were remarkable chiefly for the explorations of 
M. do Eergaradec — a naval lieutenant and French Consul at 
Hanoi — and those of a rapidly increasing number of French 
officers and travellers. Up to 1882 nothing further had been 
accomplished, except theoretical work. In March, 1882, Riviore 
was despatched to Tongking with two ships and four hundred 
men to bring the anomalous situation to an end. He foughi 
several actions against the Black Flags, but his force v^ as too 
small to enable him to do anything of importance, and he 

* ** Comme noof I'aToof foil remarqaer dans notrt pr^-denta tdition d« eet 
«QTrag«, DM doouiuentt sUtittiqaet ooloniauz oflloiali m ooDircUi««nl mub oeti^.** 
— Loroy-Dcaalioii, ** I>« la ColonifHan cbta 1m ptuplM modtcoM,'* FarU, Ibei 
p. U7, noU. 
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ivnuuned for nearly a year yirtually a prisoner in the citadel 
<if HanoL At last the French OoTcrnment, under the famous 
ministry of Jnles Ferry, voted credits and reinforcements, and 
AS soon as these arrived Bivi^e attacked and was killed in the 
sortie of May 19, 1B88, under circumstances which I have pre- 
viously deserihed. When this news reached France, a wave of 
cdonial and military enthusiasm broke over the country, and 
the Chamber and the Senate unanimously voted a credit o 
6,800,000 francs, and a powerful expedition was despatched 
under General Bouet and Admiral Courbet. 

At this moment, therefore, the history of Tongking may bo 
said to begin, and the calculation of its cost accordingly 
eommenees here, although of course not a little money had 
been previously spent in the country. For the next four years 
French treasure and French li?es were spent with so lavish a 
hand that at last France became thoroughly alarmed at the 
otttlook; and after General N^ier had attacked and captured 
Langson in defiance of orders, had been driven out by the Chinese 
and mortally wounded, and Colonel Herbinger hod lost eontrol 
td himself and retreated precipitately in the most discreditable 
mannar, public opinion turned against Tongking, and the Ferry 
Ministry ioecnmbed to an onslaught by M. CMmenceau on 
Marsh 80b 1885. This first chapter of the financial history of 
TdogUag pres e n t s the following figures :— 



isss 

1SS4 
I68C 

leee 



Franes.* 

14,858,000 

78,260,808 

116,004,416t 

68,008,008 

880.802,879 



Li fbur years, fherefora, France had spent, at the most 
modarato computation that could be made, nearly two hundred 



SfVM an Ukm tnm U. JaUt Ferrj, •«L« Tonkin tl la ICAra-PatrU,** 
2S80, p. 888, a towM la whiab Umj •*• nol IUmIj to bo found oxaggenitod. 
t la 1888 sad 1888 Ibo oradilo tolod woro 164,888,812 and 78,208,001 liaaM 
r, tal I ha?8 talMB IIm mom dMoribod at aoioaUj qMol* 
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and seventy millions of firancs. The preliminaries of peaee 
with China were signed at Paris on April 4» 1885. 

For the second chapter, from 1887 to the estimated Budget 
of 1894» 1 have collected the figures from the national Budget 
of each year. They present the following results ^— 





From Franco.* 


From Cochin-ObiiUL 


Totols. 


1887 

lH8d 
1880 
1890 
1801 
1H02 
1893 
1894 


Francs. 
SO.O'W.OOOf 
19.800.000 
15,015,000 
12,150.000 
10,450,000 
10.450.000 
24.450,000 
24,450,000 


Francs. 

11,0(»0.000 

11,0(MMNI0; 

11,000,000 

11,000.000 

11,00<J.ijOO 

8.000.000 

6,000,000 

4,700,000 


Francs. 
41.000.000 
80.800,000 
20,615,000 
23,450.000 
S1,450,0«H) 
18.450.000 
89,450,000 
29450,000 




147.665,000 


72,700,000 


820,865,000 



Thus, during the eight years which have followed the estah- 
liHhmont of peace and the final passing of Tongking under 

French dominion, France has spent over two hundred and 

twenty millions of franca We therefore arrive at the following 

first estimate of the cost of Tongking : — 

• 

Francs. 
1883-1886 I 260.802.379 

1887-1894 I 220.365,000 

ToUl .^ ... 490,107,879 



I am prepared to show, however, that even this enormous 
figure is a long way short of the fact. The French official 

* Inctusivo of the subvention for the Tooglcing sabmarine oaUo. 
t In round numbers — from Jules Ferry. 

I lu the Budget, "Service Golonial,'* for 1888, this figure appears aa only 
1,727,000 francs, but as M. ^ticnne said in the Chamber of IVputies when pro- 
iienlintf the Budget of 1801, "Nous avons demand^, en effet, 11 millions A la 
Cochiu-Oliino en 1887, et nous avous dA, en 1888, en 1889, et en 18tH), lul r^lamer 
la mdme somme,** I have made 1K88 no exception to this regular credit. The 
dilTerenoe piobftblj appean in iodm other part of the Budget, where it hai eaoaped 
myiearoh. 

10 
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iigoraf for fhe Budget of fhe Protectorate of Annam and Tong- 
ldiig» £rom 1887 to 1891, are the following :— 

•*8DOATI0II mB8 BB0ETTB8 ET DE8 DlipENBES DU BUDGET DU 
PSOTBOTOBAT DB I/ANNAM BT DU TONKIN.'* • 




Mr 



DfPBiiaBt. 



Ml 



Ordlnaliw. XslrtoHliiMlrM. 

11,877,1041 58,S(W,(M6 

69,048,670 
18,878,18> 87,907,810 

80,80U,849 
18,448,6 86 87, 007,884 

89,458,160 

18,907,418 89.960,800 

47,866,818 

18,814,791 94, 765,070 

48,670,801 



OhIlnAlrM. Kstrtnrdlnalrtt. 

ll,809,4a> 58,951,185 

00,048,070 

10,909,008 40,577,940 
^ • 

50,800,842 

19,1K><'S,A0y 80,517,508 

59,458,100 

17,775,176 90.701,087 

-^ ^^^ - 

47,500,813 

10,504,790 26,085,019 
** V. 

48,570,801 



Theio budgets, it will be noticed, balance in a manner to 
inroToka the moBt sceptical examination. A little inyostigntion 
■howe that the system of subdivision into '' Beoettos ordinaires," 
^ Becettes extraordinaires," '' D^pcnses ordinaires," and " Do- 
penses eztraordinaires/' is misleading in the extreme. The 
''ordioarj receipts" mean simply and properly enough the 
letenue raised locally. The " ordinary expenditure *' similarly 

Sgvra la Uik taMt Mid Is thai whiob immedUtel? foUowi it wm Terj 

fanlih«d to ■• by IIm BCInisUra dtt Ookmiet, for wblcb I beg here to 

Wtl UMnki. I b*Tf AlUr«4 Uie arnuigeoieiit of ibe flgunt, to ditpl^y 

iflflCMthrt^, bat ftll Um loim and the theorciieftl fdrm of Ibo bodgett 

oAdoL I havt ?tn tef td to onit tho moUidm. 
bedftti sppttt orlfiiuaiy in dolUn. Up to Mid iaoloding 1809 tbo 
fMfcoBid At 4 fnooi, in 1808 st 8.88 fnuMt, and In 1804 at 8 francs. All 
ol tkt deUnr, it it pttfaapt n u d U w to mij, «wi in woim of tho 
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means tho cost of the civil admiuistratioa of the country. The 
** extraordinary receipts *' mean neither more nor less than the 
exact sum necessary to make up the deficit in the " ordmary 
receipts/' pZti« the cost to the mother country of the military 
and naval operations.* I do not say that this system was 
adopted for the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
casual inquirer, hut it could not fail to have this effect. At any 
rate in 1801 the French statisticians no longer felt equal to 
presenting the annual results in this preposterous form. At 
this point, therefore, a change was introduced into the form 
of the hudgut of the Protectorate of Aunam and Tongking. 
Beginning with the year 1892, the hudget was reduced to the 
resources derived from local revenues alone, the French govern- 
ment having decided to iuchido the military expenditure in the 
general hudgot of the '* metropolis.'* Those are the words of 
the oHioial explanation. For the next two years, therefore, the 
budgets of Annam and Tongking assume this pleasing shape :— 



BODOXT DK 


RECETTSa. 


D£pBK8ca. 


Excf oAirr deb Recettss aum lm 
DfiPEiniEa. 


1893 
1893 


Francs. 
20,H2(),lk40 
18,.>31,160 


Franca. 
19,38r>,035 
1(^,040,098 


Franca. 
l,43o«645 
491,352 



The results thus became more attractive than ever : the 
revenues of the colony showing an actual excess over its 
expenditure. I need hardly point out that in these two years 
no account whatever is taken in the local budget of the vastly 
preponderating part of the expenses. To get at the facts, there- 
fore, we must place these budgets from 1887 to 1893 in a 
different form. The expenditure is obviously both " ordinary** 

* ** Los reaaoareat exiraordinairos provionncnt do aabveniions de la m^tropola tt 
de U Cochin-Chino, ot da rembouraementa elToctu^a par lo Miniit*!t> de U Ooeira 
pour loi U^'iKiiiieanoniialoa do sea troapea.*'— ** Organiaation daa OoioDJes inA^miica 
•t daa Paja da Froieoioral,** par E. Poiit, Paria, 1S04, p. 007. 
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And ** extraordinary** added together, whQe the real and only 
aetnal revenue is the " ordinary " ona We thus get the 
following reBolte:— 



BVWIR 0V 


Zztamtmau 


BiTBllVB. 


DicnoiT. 


iiiiiil 


60,648,670 

60,860348 

68,463,160 

47.600318 

48,670301 

87,836,086* 

47,480.088* 


11,877,104 

18,672.182 

16,446,0*20 

16307.416 

18314,721 

80,820,CH0t 

18381,460t 

ToUl dcf 


68,2no,5CO 
87.207.210 
87,007334 
82.209,898 
24,706.080 
17,011,366 
88.0.->8.048 




Icil 886378,701frea. 



Io8tead of the ooet of Tongking from 1887 to 1804 being 
fi90,866»000 franos, we find, therefore, that from 1887 to 180B 
it reaehed 285,578,791 franee. The oonclusion arriyed at aboTe 
therefore takes the following oorrected shape : — 



1888-1888 
1887-1888 



Tbial 



••• •*• 



Franot. 
909.802.370 
986378.701 

606,881,170 



* TbtM toitli M« writtd ftl, la IIm abMnee of Um complete budget for these 
jeMB, vhioh has been rappfeised, by adding together the ** d4pcniiei ordinaires," 
the ** rabfentione ** from Franee and from Ooehin-Ohina, and the enbaidy for the 
•a bl e. Theoretteally they shonld be qoite aoonrate, but I am eonvinoed they are 
mder the mark, thongh I eannot traoe anj other flgnree. 

t Theae ofBeial Sgoree are obrkmily baeed npon the roTennes ae thcj were 
leekooed la 1808 to hare been* But in the oflloUl AnmiMirg de Vlndo-Chine for 
1804 the revennee are reeved to be fdr 1802, 4,709309 dola^ and for 1893, 6,o09,643 
doU. Theee same, maltiplied vespeetiTely by 4 and by 8*88, the oflleial (tboogh 
iaeorreet) raleo of eiehange into franee, give 10,170,008 and 18.340,778 franee. 
Theee are therefore the lateet flgnree, I have, howerer, adhered to thoee 
fomiahed me otteiaUy. Ae in tlio eaee of Bingnpore (eee p. 40), the rovrnne of 
ToagUag lor theee yeaie, whea givea la dolkre, ehowa aa laereaie, and when 
givea ia fraaes a deereaee. Bat it la inportaat to bear in mind that .the Mme 
iaJaeHee does aot arlae la the FMaeh ae in the British eoloay, for all the eustome 
datles of ToagklBf are eoOee t ed la fraaes, and have therefore to be translated 
lalo dollan lor the parposss of the bodget, whereas ia Singapore they are alike 
eoOee t ed tad iipfsmid la doUan. Ia Tongking, aeeordiagly, erery fall ia the 
prieo ol the dollar leade jpro male to iaOate the rsteaae •■ eiprsmsil ia terms of 
rflfw dollan I tettafapotoU 
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To this must be added the subaidieB to TougkiDg from France 
aod CocLin-Cbinft for 18!)4, namely, 20,150,000. franca— as 
■bonn abore. Tbe conclusion, tborefore, at wbiob I have 
finally arrived is tbat from 1883, when tbo bistory of Totigktns 
began, down to the latest aecossiblo oiBcial etntisticx, tbe cost of 
Tougking to France baa roaolied tbe colossal figure of 634,531,170 
franca, or ^£21,861,247, « yearly average of 44,544,264 francs, 
or £1,781,770.' Or, to pnt tbe fact in a popular form, tbe 
EatisfoctioQ of including " le Tonkin " among the pospessiona 
of his country luu «wt the French taxpayer 122,039 /raiict — 
£4,881 — a dag, Sutnlas* iaeladed, for erery day (Aot ha hat hail 
it. It may aafely be foretold that vben at length he eomea to 
realise this tact be will bo surprised, and his lurpriae will 
manifeat itself in a strikiug manner. 

So much for the debit eide of the account. Let us now 
compare it as briefly as pos<iiblo with what Tongkiag has to 
show on the other aide of the ledger. Tbia is, after all, tbe 
point of real importance. It does not matter what France boa 
spent upon Tougking, if alie bne thereby secured an adequate 
return in trade. At tbe present moment, too, the halance-sbeet 
of Tongking is of more interest than ever as an example of 
French oolonifation, since France has just voted 65,000,000 
francs to repeat tbe experiment in Madagaecar, under similar 
conditions of natiTO opposition and problematical results. Tbe 
following table exbihits the foreign trade of Tougking from 
1888 to 18911, inclusive, tbe flguioa for 1693 not having yet 
been published. 

* t am iMon, tor rmiODi nnnocfiMiy la gin at Imgth, thai a nombar o( tlami 
han uupoil m*. Though I uddoI tn« Ihem with aul&oioiil bdUoriuIj to 
inolndo tbom, th* loUiiwlait ciLncU will afaow I wn not wtddx to awaiting lliat 
tho aboT* [alli ihort at tb* aclual toUl :— 

"L«budgoldniarrico colonial nit done nne portion dn budget mfitropolitain, on 
badRct gdninil da l'£ut, a]>pliqui* am coloalo*, mail il Da eontapond paa 1 U 
tolaliU dai dvpcuaaa daa Mrvicea eompria duoi Is bodgot da I'Etat at aaaant^ aus 
eoloaiea ; 1m dtpaoaai dn ' aarrlea marina ' nlimit. an elTat, ds badgal daa i1f|nnw 
da la marina." " La bndgot da la gntira [180S] paitidpa poor 1 million ass 
d4pciia« iniUlalna da Tonkia."— ■■ Organiutlan daa Ooloniaa Itanfaiaaa at dai 
rajv da Pralaatont," par B. PoUt, Paria, 1891. pp. itO and «L 
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IxroBTC, 


Eiffojui* 




Wtomfnnmtmk 


V^*mi VbfdgB 


T^TnumuA 


ToForrIgn 




Ftaatii OeloaiMb 


OovBtrtet. 


I^tnah OokMki. 


OoontrlMi. 




Franca. 


Franoi. 


Fraoet. 


Francs. 


1881 


406,606 


8,022,601 


640,087 


8,440,H50 


1884 


Ifilhjtm 


7,186.804 


70,488 


641.147 


1885 


8,441,610 


14,667.087 


40,718 


6113.287 


1888 


4,654,880 


18.820,178 


66.206 


606.870 


1887 


7388,197 


80,824,664 


82,176 


836,470 


1888 


6,821,408 


17.470,220 


164,228 


6.6H6,848 


1888 


6,874,878 


17.170,812 


477,444 


10,161.664 


1800 


8,007.6M 


11.8^0,084 


1,700.052 


6,821,664 


1891 


8,604,401 


16,664,400 


688318 


11,146.264 


1808 


8,604,988 


18,027346 


420,221 


10,816.620 



The fignrei of the abore table present the following 8am- 
miriaiwl totals:— 



TOTAL FOREIGN TBADB OF TONOKINO, 1888-1802. 





Franee and Franoh 
Ooloniai. 


Foreign Oooniriea. 


Totala. 


EOMSt to M. 


Franca. 
88,080,020 

4,272,027 


Franet. 
144,780,600 

40,048,007 


Franot. 
203,728320 

68,820,084 


TOTILI 


88,211347 


108,887.607 


267348,664 



* Tho Agvrto tof 1888 art taken from ** La B^gloie Commercial de rindo-Chlne 
fnnpaiae,** Paria, 1804. Tboea tof tiie following jreart from the ** Bapport g^n^ral 
wmt lea elatiatiqoae dea donaaaa poor 1802,** Hanoi, 1808. There ie good reason to 
^eMtra tiie laltor to be inaoeorata in the direction of exaggeration, and indeod in 
two aaeea I havo proTed them to be eo. Dot afiar many rain attempt! to 
a ael of aaatata and nnifotm fignree I have been obliged to fall back upon 
aa tho7 stand. The varialiona of Agnree in different Frtnoh official and semi- 
afllnial pnbMaatioaa «o«ld be inerediblo to an/ one who bat not attempted to 

In the abovo table the fignree of ooaeting trada, and the trade 
of the Union of Fkonoh Indo-China, an, of eoorta, 
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From this it may be seen at a glance what effect the ''tarif 
general*' has had upon the development of trade between 
France and French Colonies on the one hand, and Tongking 
on the other. This tariff was forced upon Indo-China in spite, 
as I have already said, of her vehement and unceasing 
protests, and in defiance of the prophecies of every enlightened 
French economist Its intention was, of coarse, to exclude 
foreign products from Tongking, and to make of the colony a 
great market for French domestic and colonial products. Its 
result has been that French imports were comparatively little 
more in 1892 than they were in 1887 ; while foreign imports 
are more than in 1886 and comparatively little below 1887. 
And that the total trade between France and her other colonies, 
and Tongking, has amounted in ten years to the pitiful sum of 
63 millions of francs, or 4)2,520,000; while the total foreign 
trade during the same time has been nearly 194 millions of 
francs, or ;£7,760,000. That is to say, the high protective 
system has been the most disastrous failure, or, as M. Leroy* 
Boaulieu says, *' the application to Indo-China of a general 
Customs tariff is a colossal error.'* 

In the debate in the Chamber of Deputies, to which I have 
alreMdy frequently referred, M. Armand Porteu said : ** The 
French Colonies together contain a population of 20 to 24 
millions of inhabitants. Now let us see what they cost and 
wliat they bring in. Our French Colonies cost us yearly 70 
millions of francs : 58 millions inscribed in the colonial budget, 
12 millions in the budget of the navy, and 5 millions in the 
budget of post and telegi'aphs. . • • Their total commerce is 
410 millions per annum. Of that sum the share of France 
by sale and purchase is 170 millions, and our importations 
into the Colonies reach only 70 millions. You thus spend 
70 millions in order to dispose of 70 millions' worth of goods. 
That is the result of your Colonial system. I ask yon if it 
is not grievous." From the figures I have here given with 
reference to one oolony^ I can leave the statement of IL 
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Porien fiur bebiocL Exeluding the deficit of 1808, namely, 
88,058,848 francs, the total cost of this colony to the mother 
•oontry to 1802 inclusive has boon 470,422,522 francs, and 
the total French trade with it during the same period has 
only amounted to 68,211,047 francs. Or, to afford a com- 
pleia parallel to the figures giren by 1£ Porteu, France has 
•pent 476 millions of francs upon Tongking in order to dispose 
of 50 million francs' worth of French products.^ 

One final lesson remains to be drawn. Regarded from the 
ordinary point of view of the political economist, the above 
ilgures present the following result:^ 

• 

Franes. 
T^VAL Iiirom... .^ •« .^ •» .» 908,786,030 

X^lAfc £irom... .^ m. •- .m .m 68,830,084 



n«UiiM oC TftAu tgaliift Tongking ... 160,i08,CA6 

A blacker result than this from the conventional point of view 
oould hardly be imagined ; but these last figures point another 
moral even more unmistakable. To quote M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
•gain: *'We are practising a systematic exploitation of the 
public funds for the profit of a thousand or so persons. . • . 
What is needed is the suppression of a Colonial Council which 
only re pre s e nts a handful of furnishers and functionaries." 
That ronark hits the last nail upon the head. 

As a matter of sober fact, in conclusion, the French 
edonisation of Tongking — and Tongking is only one ex- 
ample of a truth which every other French colony would 
illustrate to a greater or less degree— has amounted to this: 
France has taken possession of a country ; she has des- 
patched to it an army of soldiers and a second army of 

I, .M X wiah to make q«ito dtttr, if nol ad abM>lat«ljr 
SotiiU of oipcndltw* fi?«B in Um §hoy Ubltt rtfer for 

Mi4 TongkiBf , wbik Um SfBiM of tr»4o rtfor ftlmott 
aloDO. BbI Um ihart of Abbmb la both oofi Mi4 roiornt 
fMtor to oompiiioa wiUi iLat of Toiigkiaf. 
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fanetionarica ; ft handful of dpnlcra Laa follotrcd to 8U[>plj 
tliua« vritli Uio noceBBarieB niiil luiurios of life ; tbe dealers 
Lave puroboeed those noccBsariea ami luxaricB from Frnuce 
(the foreign importa being chiefly for native conaamptioti), 
oa the CuBtoma tariff preronta them from buying cbeaper 
elsewhere i these pniebasea have practically oonatitutcd the 
trade of France with the Colony. Cattra facmUi coloHuim 
ajipeUant. 



I 




RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 




OHAPTEB Vm. 

VLADIVOSTOK: ••TEE POSSESSION OF THE EAST." 

rpHE Bussian Government and the geographical situation of 
-^ Russian Tartai7 have succeeded between them in keeping 
their Paoifio stronghold well out of the world, and ten thousand 
miles nearer to it in body bring you little or no nearer to it in 
knowledge. '' Going to Vladivostok ? Dear me I " people said 
just as naturally at Nagasaki, a hundred yards from the vessel 
which was getting up steam to go there, as they did in London 
on the other side of the world. But the journey is easy enough 
to make. From Yokohama the magnificent steamers of the 
great Japanese steamship line, the Nippon Yusen Eaisha, take 
you southward along the coast to Kooe, the pleasantest foreign 
Rcttlement in Japan ; then to Shimonoseki, famous for its foreign 
bombardment in 1865, and now strongly and skilfully fortified 
with coast batteries of the latest dcnign, armed with heavy 
howitzers of Japanese manufacture — most cfllcient weapons; 
then through the luland Sea, ranking high among the " show 
scenery " of the East, and drop you at Nagasaki. From Yoko- 
hama to Nagasaki is 692 miles ; from Nagasaki to Madivostok 
is 659 more. At noon next day the Takachiho steams out into 
the Korean Straits ; during the night she passes Port Hamilton 
a long way off, those bare islands of which the world talked 
for a year, and about which, too, opinions are as divided in the 
East as at home, the truth probably being that England did 
very well to give them up, since they would have been quite 
untenable in the event of a bombardment ; and on the follow* 

141 
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ing afternoon she drops anchor at Fasan, the treaty port and 
Japanese settlement on the south coast of Korea* Then came 
a revehition of head-gear among the white-robed Koreans, a 
chat with the Commissioner of Gnstoms, and an afternoon 
with a bammerless companion, resulting in three brace of 
pheasants, a snipe, and a small deer; and off again. For 
twenty-four hours we steamed along a rocky, desolate, and 
forbidding coast, and next morning the anchor dropped again 
in the splendid harbour of Wonsan (Gensan), the western 
Treaty Port, alongside the big white French ironclad, the 
flagship Turenne. Boon a smart petty officer came np tbo 
gangway bearbg a courteous invitation to Gaptaiii Walkor 
and myself to dine with **M. le Oontre-Amiral Layrle, com- 
mandant en chef la division navale de Textrdme Orient," and 
that night on board the TurenM a dosen merry guests, all very 
fur firom home, the flashing of many wax candles over silver 
plate and glittering glass, the skill of a decorated French cook, 
the witchery of old Burgundy, and the strains of Offenbach 
and Bupp^ all combined to dispel the thought that we were 
lying off the uninhabited Port Lazareff, in the wild and lonely 
seas of the Hermit Kingdom. But at midnight our anchor 
was heaved again, and at daylight next day but one the helm 
was suddenly put over to starboard opposite a break in the 
high wall of cliffs, the man in the chains took up his 
monotonous ery, and we swept round into the harbour of 
Vladivostok — ^the proudly-named " Possession of the East/' 

An old-fsshioned theologian would say that Providence had 
in t ended this place to be made impregnable. The harbour is 
shaped, speaking roughly, like the Greek capital r. It has two 
entrances, one at the south-east comer, the other in the middle 
of the west side, both narrow deep-water channels, the latter, 
indeed, being only a few hundred feet wide. The Eastern 
tntranee is the one used for traffic, the other being dangerous 
OB aoeoont of mirreots and sandbanks. As you steam straight 
aorth np the kmg leg of the P, you notice flrst an ex- 
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teDBlve beaoh on the right, then several large bays open out in 
saocesRioni and you pass through a narrow opening between 
Capes Novosilskj and Nazimoff, and leave the western entrance 
on the left The hills around arc densely wooded, and all 
the defences visible so far have been extensive earthworks 
building on your right, and loads of bricks for them lying on the 
shores below. Now, however, as the ship passes Cape Goldobin 
you discover a large two-storied battery from which six black 
muzzles look down. What maybe behind the earthworks of the 
upper storey yon cannot tell, but the guns below are visibly 
G-inch brocch-loaders. They constitute only an inner line of 
defence for the interior of the harbour, but they would, of 
oourRo, make it very hot for a ship in the harbour with their 
])lunging fire at short range, but Vladivostok is defended by 
altogether different weapons, however dreadful these may look 
to the cnptain of peaceful merchant vessels. Soon after pass- 
ing Fort Goldobin, a sharp turn to the right, almost at a 
right angle, brings you into the harbour, which then stretches 
out due east in a straight line, upwards of two miles long 
and half n mile wide. This is the Eastern Bosphorus, and the 
" Golden Horn " of the Pacific. 

The town of Vladivostok extends nearly the* entire length of 
the north side of the harbour, and in configuration it rather 
rcserobles St. John*s, Newfoundland, the houses beginning at 
the water's edge and gradually thinning out as the hills behind 
get steeper. They are of all sorts, from the log-cabin and 
Chinese shanty to the neat wooden cottage in its little garden 
and the handsome brick business house of several storeys. Over 
all rises the cathedral — the one thing in Vladivostok that 
remains unfinished for want of money. The anchorage is 
so admirable that the Takachiho (now, alas I at the bottom of 
the sea, off Tsushima), a vessel 827 feet long, lies within 
a stone's throw of the wharves, and the same anchorage exists 
all round. Directly in front are three little parallel streets 
constituting the Chinese bazaar. On the west is the Chinese 
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and Eoretn town of wooden shanties ; behind are five or six 
bloeks of fine briok boildings forming the winter barraoks, while 
•traigbt away ahead is a broad street soon disappearing over the 
dusty hill, to beoome two miles away the great Siberian post- 
road. The main street runs parallel with the harbour, and on 
this are the ohief stores and many of the private honsos. A 
quarter of a mile along it to the east is the Governor's residence, 
buried in a square mass of foliage— the gardens where a first-rate 
band plays regularly and the sooiety of Vladivostok comos to 
walk and to gossip. Further on, always between the water and 
the street, is the " Staff," the Governor's official head-quarters, 
a large handsome building, and further still, a mile or more 
from where we lie, a tall ehimney marks the situation of the 
*' Port,** as the Bussians call it, a soore or more of storehouses 
and maehine shops forming the Navy Tard or Arsenal. This 
extends along the shore for a quarter of a mile, and the torpedo 
boats and small ships of the Siberian Squadron lie alongside, 
with a eonfiscated American fishing-sloop, while the ironclads 
and gunboats are anchored a little further off. On the opposite 
•horo of the harbour there are no buildings of any kind, except 
an iron storehouse deep in the woods here and there, isolated 
presumably on account of inflammable or explosive contents. 
On the summits of the two high hills behind the town are two 
stations for the fire- watch. 

The streets of Vladivostok are gay enough. Civilian costume 
is the exception, almost every figure being either a soldier or 
a flhinaman. The rank and file have none of the smartness 
of European troops. Their uniforms are rough and simple 
— white bloole and cap, long black boots and belt— they are 
evidently expected to last a long time, and their wearers 
do a lot of hard manual work. If not exactly dirty, therefore, 
the soldiers look very unkempt. The officers also, and their 
eloihii, have the hardened appearance of active service, but 
their flowing eloaks make them picturesque. Blue and white 
Qhinamesi, i on > h f »s uit ed Japanese, and shrouded Ko r ea n s, 
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^ith marvellous hats of cardboard and bamboo fibre, Toriegate 
the scene. An element of picturesqueness and noise is added 
by the droschky-drivers in their long scarlet blouses and black 
"zoaave" waistcoats, their long unpolished boots, and tlieir 
flowing hair. They congregate at the corners, and da^h up and 
clown the main street at a gallop, their whips cracking like 
pistol-shots. 

The chief hotel of ^Hadivostok is at a pastrycook's shop, 
so I remained in my comfortable quarters on board, and after 
breakfast I went on shore to present my semi-oAlcial introduc* 
tion— an imposing-looking document, a foot square, with the 
Bussian Eogle on the back — to the Military Oovemor, Bear- 
Admiral Ermolaiew. His Excellency received me with the 
utmost courtesy, but his efforts to conceal his vast Surprise at 
my visit were in vain. He road the letter — a long one — then 
ho looked at me; then he read it again and looked again. 
"Yes,'* he said, finally, "anything I can do for you, of course, 
but what on earth do you want to see at Vladivostok?" I 
modestly replied that, with His Excellency's permission, I 
wanted to see everything. '' But what ? " As I had only been 
an hour in the place, however, I was not in a position to specify 
my desires in detail. " But what shall I do? " To dictate to 
a Bussian Military Governor was naturally repugnant to me, 
and as Admiral Ennolaiow's French— the only language in 
which we could communicate — was of a rudimentary character, 
the conversation was rapidly approaching an cmbarraK<«ing 
doad-lock. Suddenly, with nn exi^loKive " Ah t " the Governor 
sprang from his chair and disappeared, returning in a minute 
with his wife, a most attractive and energetic lady, charming 
even at that early hour of the morning. Madame Ermolaiew 
spoke French perfectly : with the native tact of a Bussian she 
straightened matters in a moment, and five minutes later I was 
bowed out between the salutes of a bluejacket and a sentry, 
with the Governor's card in my pocket bearing a written 
permission to go almost anywhere and see almost anything, 

11 
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and with an appointment to meet an officer the next morning 
at elerent who would aot as cicerone. I was elightlj out of 
breathy it is trae, at the speed of the interview, but naturally 
very grateful for the distinguished courtesy. 

Vladivostok is a purely militaiy town — technioallyt a 
** fortress/* That is, not only does it owe its existence to 
strategio and militaiy considerations, but even after it has 
been thus created no other interests or enterprises have grown 
up around it. In this case trade has not followed the flag: 
the place is just Bussia's one stronghold and naval base on 
the PadAe, and nothing else. Its imports consist of the 
supplies for the military and naval population and those who 
minister to them ; its only export at present is a little sea- 
weed. Two other industries might be developed here, how- 
ever, and these are well worth the attention of energetic 
men with some capital. Siberia contains vast forests of tbe 
finest and largest timber, and a very important export trade 
in this could easUy be cultivated. And the authorities find 
great difficulty in supplying themselves with fresh meat. 
Cattle are imported regularly from Korea, but the supply is 
poor and uncertain, while Siberia is probably as well suited in 
many parts for cattle-raising as Western Canada. I believe, 
moreover, that the Bussian authorities would materially help 
tbe right man to introduce this. At present, however, all its 
commerce is a tribute to tbe Ood of Battles. A Bussian store 
has just closed, and the two great stores, magnificent stone 
and brick buildings, employing scores of clerks and sulos- 
men, where you can buy absolutely everything, from a pound 
of butter to a piano— are owned by Germans, the one by 
ICeasn. Kunst and Albers, the other by Mr. Langeliitje. 
There is also tbe smaller general store of Mr. Hagemann, 
almost the only English resident. The population of the place 
wbm I was there was about 15,000, of whom 5,000 were 
Chinese, S,000 Bussian civilians, and 6,000 troops and blue- 
jaekels ashcriL But the strength of tbe troops has no doubt 
eoosiderab^ raised lately. 
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The Chinese and Koreans are under very strict regulations, 
being only allowed to reside in their own quarter, and any 
found in the street after nine o'clock at night are arrested and 
locked up. This was found necessary to prevent disturbance. 
The Koreans, I should add, have an intense hatred for tlie 
Bassinns, due largely, no doubt, to the harshness with which 
they are treated. There are large numbers of them in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and they are always in a state of 
discontent bordering upon revolt. Wlienever they can get 
hold of a Russian by himself, they are very apt to murder 
him out of hand. Of course, their power is but that of the 
mosquito on the elephant, but if Russia were engaged in 
hostilities they might well prove an annoying thorn in her side. 
Probably 2,000 Chinese labourers are employed in the arsenal 
alone, and they fill the streets wlion they come streaming 
out from work, and all the harbour-front population, boatmen, 
cargo-handlers, &o., are Chinese or Koreans. The storoa 
employ many Chinese ; they are patrolled all uight by Chinese 
watchmen, and the only domestic servants are Chinamen or 
Japanese women. Many of the Chinese come in the spring, 
when the harbour opens, and leave again, mostly for Chefoo, 
in the late autumn when it closes. There has been some talk 
about putting a prohibitory tax upon poor John Chinaman here 
too, but it will come to nothing ; he is indispensable. 

Life in this corner of Russian Tartary is lively enough, 
especially in winter. Communication with the outside world 
is easy by mail and telegraph. Letters come by sea (very few 
go overland) from San Francisco in four weeks, and telegrams 
to European Russia are ridiculously cheap. During the 
summer there are the constant festivities attending the arrival 
of foreign men-of-war. All the Russian officers, too, are fond 
of society, and there is a first-rate band. In winter it is of 
course dreadfully cold, and a frozen stick of milk is left at 
the door in the morning, and the beef is kept frozen in a tub, 
and chopped out as wanted. But from Christmas onwards for 
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a oonple of months there is a oeaseleBs round of sooial gaiety. 
Excellent pheasant and duok-sbooting is to be had OTer the 
soRoonding bays and hills, and large deer abound in an 
island a day's sail to the south. This, however, is strictly 
prssenred as an Imperial reserve, and Russian game-keepers 
are stationed there, and periodically murdered by Korean 
marauders. The famous thick-coated Northern tigers are 
sometimes to be found by seeking. One of the traditions of 
Vladivostok, and a true one, too, tells how a young fellow 
named Chudjakow was out shooting one day, when a tiger 
met him. He fired and killed it. Scarcely had it fallen, 
however, when a second walked out of the woods. He fired 
agsin, hitting this one, which turned tail and disappeared. A. 
moment later a tiger appeared again from the same place. 
He fired for the third time, supposing this to be the same 
animal, and wounded it slightly. Before he could reload, 
however, it was upon him, and he was fighting it for his life. 
His rifle was useless, and he had only a long hunting-knife. 
As he did not return at night his father and friends organised 
a seareh-parfy, and at last found him unconscious between the 
paws of the dead tiger. A little way off lay the body of the 
first, and just inside the wood they found the second, which 
had died of its wounds. The days are gone by when the 
houses at Vladivostok were barricaded against tbe great cats, 
whieh used to come into the back yards at night to revel in the 
famfly slops put for them, and when men did not venture out 
after dark ezoepi five or six together, all armed ; but I have 
seen one of the tigers thus shot by Chudjakow, and a photograph 
of tbe young man himself and the three skins. 

EverytUng in Vladivostok is made subservient to military 
intereetsi and there is no pretence to the contrary. As is 
tbe ease in all *' fortresses '' no oivil rights exist, and the 
merchants can be required to leave at twenty-four hours' 
noliee» wilbont any explanation being given. The Mayor is 
flMt^y tbe vehicle of the Governor's wilL Tbe neighbourhood 
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of every fortified point ii strictly guarded by sentries, whom do 
civilian ever passes. Tlie local weekly nevspniier, the VUttHnntok, 
witb a oirculntion of 450 copies, ta edited (excellently bo far as 
geographical, ethnological, and other son-contentions informa- 
tion is concerned) by a member of the Stuff, and tbe Goromnr 
himself is the Censor. In return for this, however, it receives 
an ofSciol subsidy of 2,000 roubles a year. T))e police, who 
are supposed to know everything that passes and the movo- 
moots of every one, rtsident or stranger, are of course the 
Govonior's pawns, under the command of a military ofUcer. 
No foreign consuls are allowed to reside at Vladivostok, the 
only foreign reproeentativo being a Japanese called Commis- 
sioner of Trade, or some such non-iiolitical title. Most 
foreign nowRpapeis and books are forbidden, as in Euroi>eaQ 
ItusHia, and at the only bookseller's in town I eould not 
buy a single volume in any foreign language, except a few 
French works of world-famous innocence, used everywhere 
as school reading-books ; and inqnisiti'v-cnoBB or gossip on the 
part of the foreign population about local naval or military 
affairs is sternly disconragcd, and trespassers against this 
nnwritten law soon team very distinctly that they will be more 
comfortable if they obey it. I ran up against this before I had 
boon in Vladivostok four hours. My fir»t day there I was Inneh- 
ing at a foreign house, and happened, naturally and quite inno- 
cently, to put some question or other about the batteries. "That 
is a matter," I was immediately told by my host, "that we make 
a point of knowing nothing about. We find that ignorance on 
enoh subjects is the only way to get along pleasantly with our 
Russian friends. Besides, it is none of our business, any way. 
\Vc are here as traders, not as potsilile combatahts." So I 
put no more questions of that kind. The regulations against 
pnblioity have recently been made much more severe. It is 
now forbidden to ascend the neighbouring hills, and patrol 
parties are frequently sent to scour the surrounding country, 
their orders being to deal promptly with any investigator. 
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Tb« many Bouian offioen that I met and talked with, told 
me of coarse joat as little as they liked, and the sources 
of information wore therefore distressingly oonspicitous by 
tbehr absence. I mast add, however, that the authorities pat 
so ridienloas restrictions or professions of violent secrecy in 
my way. I was immediately told that I could not inspect 
the batteries or fortifications from within — a pormission I 
abould never have dreamed of asking ; but several places 
where no Englishman had ever been before — ^the whole of the 
Navy Yard and Arsenal^ for instance — were thrown open to me ; 
the Governor's card took me almost everywhere ; I had a written 
permission to take photographs, with certain specified exceptions 
— a permission nnfortunately nullified to a great extent by 
lain; I was immediately introduced at the Naval Club; and 
finally the Governor's Ac^utant lent me his own boat. As 
I thus sped across the harbour of this Russian stronghold, in 
a Bossian official's barge^ pulled by six lusty Russian blue- 
jackatSf with a Bossian rear-admiral's flag trailing behind 
ma, it stmck me as a decidedly nniqae position for an English 
joomalist, and as an interesting commentary upon the suspicion 
and unfriendliness thai are so freely attribated to the Bussians 
ia some qnarterst 
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TBS POSITION OF RUSSIA ON TBE PAOIFIO. 

TTLADIVOSTOK is of great interest to the rest of the oinlised 
* vorld, and obieflj, of course, to England, tbe United 
Statoi, and Jaimn, as the Powers with most at stake in tbe 
Focifio, for exactly tbe same reasons that it it of imjiorlance to 
Bussia, namoty, as the one great naval stronghold and Iiaso 
from which Itnsiiian ironclads could issue in time of war to 
fall u)ion tlioir onemios in the rocifio, and to which they could 
rotuiD for Hupplios, for repairs, or for refuge. la it a great 
strongbold? Could it defy a hostile fleet? Is it prorided 
with the necessaries of on eOioient naval \m>v ? Does it, as 
its name declares, confer upon those who hold it "tbe posses- 
sion of the East " ? 

The last 8o>caIlod " scare " showed exactly what would bo 
done at Vladivostok in ease of war. Tho lightx on Skryplvfif 
Island in the east entrance and near Pospaloff Point to guide 
ships through the west entrance were extinguished ; the west 
entrance was completely blocked from LarioneS Point to Cape 
TokarofTski with contact mines (one of these got adrift and 
blew up a Russian iishing-vosBol some time afterwards); the 
narrow pasRoge from Cape Novusilsky to Cape NaiimoO was 
blooked with contact and electric mines, except a channel 
fifty feet wide under the former, and a gunboat lay near by 
to atop merchant vessels and tend an officer on board to 
pilot tbem throngb ; while preparations were made to rumove 
all the eivilian inhabitants to a sheltered volley somo distanea 
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inland. Supposing now that these preoantions were all 
carried onl to-day, oonld a fairly powerful fleet reduce the 
plaeef We will say for the sake of argument, to begin 
with, that the Russian fleet is out of the way. Until a few 
years ago, what were the defences of Vladivostok 7 The inner 
ends of both ehannels were commanded and their mine-fields 
protected by Fort Ooldobin, and this was armed with a 
number of 6-inch breechloading guns of BuRsian manufacture. 
Its upper part was only, I believe, a battery of mortars. In the 
centre of the long narrow strip of land forming the western side 
of the harbour were two powerful batteries, each containing, I 
believe, two breechloading Krupp guns, probably about 27- ton 
gone, throwing a shell of 516 lb., and these were the heaviest 
gone with which Vladivostok was armed. Further to the north 
was another battery, formed, I believe, of two 8-inch breech- 
loading cannon, two more of the same Erupps, and four rifled 
mortars. These two batteries are designed to protect the weak 
point of Vladivostok — the shelling of the town and arsenal over 
the land. That was all. The answer was therefore easy. 
Vladivostok, in the absence of men-of-war to protect it, could 
undoubtedly have been taken, and if the Ust "scare" had 
beiMmiea struggle, there can be little doubt that the British 
fleet would have first shelled the town and then forced an 
entrance to the harbour. For the town could have been shelled 
easily at 8,000 yards, while the bombarding ships constantly 
moving would present a poor target for the Krupp guns at 
needy 4,000 yards ; the men fighting the inner forts would have 
been terribly eipoeed ; while remoring or exploding mines which 
are not well protected by batteries is a comparatively easy matter 
nowadays. If defending ships had been present they would 
have added to the difficulty by exactly their own strength. 
Bat after an attack made a few years ago, Vladivostok would 
certainly not be the ''possession of the Bast'*— it would be 
the poesesiicn of the enemy. 
The trath of the foregoiog assertion can be almost proved, as 
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you prOTe r anm in division b; another in multiplication, by the 
faot, liardly yet approoiatcd, tlmt the Rtiuian Government hu 
been adding to the dofenoos of Vladivostok in every respect and 
on (he muat lavish ecale. An estimate vaa paued by the 




Governor-General of EuHtern Siberia, and sobmitted to St. 
Petersbnrg for approval, for strengtheoing Tladivoatok by 
engineering work alone at an expeuse of no leas than 6,000,000 
roubles. The Acseaal ia being gruatly enlarguil by both new 

* It ■hoiild h*n11j b« tiptrnuiy h> aiplaln Ihkl I da nnl prmint thli ■kitch.nup 
u knytliiiiK eien nmuMlj nmcmbUDn rt uup far nftral or miliUi? parpoH*. It >■ 
niFrclj ■ mluitioii from Ibg AdDiintUj olmrl, with inch addiliou* u u* at gcacrd 
intoroit and my tjtt uid Informttion aniiblad ma to >dd. Mot ti mj ueoaot ol 
Ihs plaoe iatandcd te mtt* avnl or milituj auil* tn tbe alightaM dagn*. Tb« 
Oritiah lulboriUai, at mny nLo, m ii well koawn b; aipen*, *t«id io do Deed o( 
Inlonnalion tbonl TUdivMtok. Thajr han plautr of It from a kij diScnal 
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ImildingB and new maohinery; an addition to the great floating 
Stanfleld dock ii jnst finishing ; all along the harbour side 
of the west arm are rows of fine new barracks ; and several 
new forts were already half finished when I was there, of a 
■lie and arrangement far in advance of anything existing 
previoosly. One of these forts, just to the north of Cape 
TokareffiJd, will command both entrances to the harbour and 
■hips in position to shell the town ; another of great size will 
liommand the mine-field with which Novik Bay, from which 
Fort Goldobin and part of the town could be bombarded, is 
to be protected; and two or three others, including one on 
Bkiypleff Island, wiU command the harbour and its appronches 
from the east. It is only reasonable to suppose that these, 
which should all be complete by this time, are armed with guns 
of the latest pattern and great power. If the Government 
sanctions the engineers' estimate recently submitted, batteries 
will also be placed on some of the large islands south of the 
harbour, an extremely important situation. By this time, 
therefore, it is not too much to say that Vladivostok is im- 
pregnable from the sea. The Russians admit that the Chinese 
town can always be destroyed from the sea, but I believe 
they estimate that they can bum this and rebuild it for 
94,000 roubles. They deny, however, that the town proper and 
the Arsenal are open to shell fire from beyond the west 
battcrifs, but I cannot agree to this, as with my field-glass I 
have distinctly seen the church over the southernmost of the 
two west land batteries, within bombarding distance. This, 
however, is of comparatively small moment, for all war stores 
would of course be removed to a plaoe of perfect security, 
and Vladivostok would be little weaker as a naval stronghold 
after the town had been destroyed than before. Moreover, it 
is an aeeepted military and naval maxim that under modem 
eoodi t iooe ships stand practically no chance whatever against 
well-equipped and well-handled coast batteries, and that it ia 
Hllle sbofi of ioieidal for a fleet to attempt to reduce a fortresa 
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by bombardment alone. lu case of war an enemy would 
probably try to find the Russian Fleet and blockade it some- 
whore, for if the ships were once destroyed or captured, 
Vladivostok would cease to be worih attacking. It should be 
clear, however, from the foregoing, that the Russian authorities 
are determined on no half measures. They have got Vladivo- 
stok and they mean to keep it, and it is doubtful if there is 
at present any army and fleet in the whole East strong enough 
even to try to take it away from them. 

The new restrictive regulations so much discussed and so 
severely criticised in naval circles, by which only two ships of 
any foreign fleet are allowed to anchor in Vladivostok Ilarbour 
at one time, were officially stated to have been made in accord- 
ance with similar regulations by other Powers. But they were 
really the result of one particular incident On August 21, 
188G, the British squadron on its summer cruise north reached 
Vladivostok while all the Russian vessels happened to be away, 
and our eight ships entered in a thick fog, and were not 
di8covcred by the Russians on shore until they were droppinf^ 
anchor in faultless order in the inner harbour. It was a most 
brilliant piece of seamanship — the Russians themselves would 
never have attempted it — but it was surely most indiscreet, as 
the consequences soon showed. For naturally enough the 
Russian authorities were thrown into a panic, and said to 
themselves that an enemy might do this very thing a short 
time before war was suddenly declared, when Russia on the 
Tacifio would bo at his mercy. Therefore, rather than risk 
multiplying unpleasantness by prohibiting the entry of foreign 
vessels from time to time as circumstances might seem to re- 
quire, they decided to out off the danger once for all. It was 
natural and explicable enough on the part of the Rupsians, but 
it is an innovation far from welcome to the greater part of any 
foreign fleet, which must remain knocking about outside at gun 
practice or steam tactics, while the flagship and one other vessel 
are comfortably anchored and politely entertained within. The 
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BoMiuiSy by the way, do ooi seem to Davigate their own waters 
Tery well, for a ganboat had gone aground near Vladivostok 
jnit before my visit ; a foreign merobant-captain told me that 
be bad onoe steamed after two other gunboats on the coast to 
warn them they were running into shallow water ; and the Vitiaz 
was totally lost a short time ago and actually in Port Lazaref! 
—the very harbour which Russia is supposed to have selected 
for her base on the Korean ooast. 

The impression made by the rank and file of the land forces 
at Vladivostok is that of soldiers who have been on active service 
for six months, long enough to have grown careless about the 
polishing of leather and steel and the details of personal care 
which go to make up the much admired ** smartness '* of crack 
ngiments. Their clothes are solid and coarse, their boots are 
imblaeked, and their weapons look as if' they had seen several 
campaigns. The men themselves are hardy enough, but they 
appear to bo extremely poor and far from happy. It is 
eertainly very astonishing to see soldiers in uniform hawking 
wild flowers at street*eomers, as I did in Vladivostok itsolf. 
Th^ are mostly much younger thsn troops with us, and they 
are evidently drawn from the lower classes of a farming popula- 
tion. Their winter barracks are spacious and handsome build- 
ings, bat tbeur summer barraoks, several miles inland by the 
shore of a beautiful part of the Amur Bay, are rather rara- 
shaeklt, and if the truth is to be told, much dirtier than 
Tommy Atkins would be satisfied to live in. But I spent a 
joUy evening with them when I rode out with my military 
guide, and shared their palatable if frugal supper of black 
bread, potato soup, and kva$9 — a kind of thin bitter beer. 
The detachment I visited was under the oommand of a 
lieotenanl who looked fifteen, and was certainly not twenty. 
Tb^ would make good roagb fighting material— /iTaium^a- 
fiiUir as the Oermans eynieally call it— all the better for 
war work in this far-off bard country beoause they do not 
kaow wbal it ia to be petted or pampered in time of peaoe. In 
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fact, peace meaiii perbaps more hard vurk fur tbem than war, 
for the; are employed on bailding fortificatiooB, making bricks, 
and aeveral other occupations that ore not included in tfau 
militar; curriculum elsewhere, very much like common 
luboorere. The foUowiug estimate of their numbera at Vladi> 
vostok is not far from the mark : two hattalions of infantrT', 
2,000; artillery, 8S0; sapi>ers, 2S0; total, on penee footit);t, 
2,ti00 men. This ia doubtless muoh aiualler than ia gcucrnlly 
supposed, but the tondoucy ia to distribute the foreet all over 
this pnrt of Eastern Siberia, mid only to collect a large nnmWr 
at Vliidivostok in times of danger. Probably 80,000 men could 
be couceatrated here in a short tima 

The olIicerB, on the whole, struok me aa a fine body of men, 
dignified, devoted, and intelligent. Bat they most aoffer 
intellectually from being cut off by the striot Russian censor- 
ship laws from the information which ciroulatea so freely elsS' 
where. The growing importance, by the way, of this stronghold 
in liuBsian Tartnry, is shown by the fact that officers ore no 
longer libornlly ponaionod for abort service here and elsewhere 
on the Siliurinn coast. Ofljcora used to elect to serve in Silwrio, 
and after ton ycnrs' service wore entitleil to retire npon half-pay, 
and after twenty years' service ujwn full-pny. For service in 
European Itussia, on the other hand, retirement upon full-pa; 
comes only after tbirty-livo years' service. FuU-pay in Itusaia, 
however, does not moan the same as elsewhere. A Russian 
olBcer's total military income ia made up ef three parts, pay 
proper, lodging allowance, and tnble-money, in the proportion 
that n total income of aay over 3,000 roubles a year, a liea- 
tenant's pay, would mean only 1,-iOO roubles of pay proper. 
Half-pay for htm, therefore, after ten yeara in Siberia would be 
700 i-oublea, and full pay 1,400 roubles. These liberal terms 
of pension naturally mode service in Siberia popular, bat the 
whole syatem of navtil pension was altered a you ago, and tlia 
above only applies new to officers who entered the navy befor* 
1867. An oeoaaional offloer there apeaka a little English, 
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■everal speak Freneb, and almost all speak more or less German. 
To Lienienant Vladimir Madmofl^ ''flag-offieer to the Com- 
mander of the port/' in whose charge I was placed, and who 
combined the maximum of coortesy and hospitality with an 
irredueible minimum of information, I owe very hearty thanks. 
As for the naval and military hospitality of Vladivostok, it was 
generoQS and constant, and as everybody was familiar with the 
BiercammeiU of Qerman stadent-life, it was also both formal and 
hilarious* 

I made one peenliarly interesting discovery. It is nniversally 
believed that Vladivostok is a closed port for four months out 
of the twelve — ^isolated by impassable ioe from about December 
17th to April 17th. And this is regarded as the sole ex- 
planation of Bussia*s Drang naek Sitden, her necessity to 
press gradually southward for an open port in Korea or 
below ii Sueh is not the case. A man-of-war — and there- 
foie a dosen — can be got in or out of Vladivostok Harbour 
m case of urgent need at any time of year. There is an 
American ice-breaking machine, which on a trial trip broke 
a channel through the thickest part of the ice, one hundred feet 
long and six fathoms wide, at a pace which would take it out 
beyond Qoldobin Point, where the ice is naturally more or less 
brokeOf in three or four days. Moreover Patroclus Bay, and 
especially the bay further to the south-east, are practicable bays 
all the year round. At any rate two American ships came up 
there unaided a few winters ago. Indeed the authorities are 
eoosidering whether they will not make this the mercantile 
terminus of the railway. 

In eonelusion* I may add that the Amur peninsula is fine 
wooded country for at least thirty miles, with snuJl rivers 
ranning east and west, and one or two good roads. The west 
side presents to the fye a succession of sandy beaches, whilst 
the sail ride ends lUnrup^y for the most part in precipitous 
eUft. 




OHAPTEB X. 

THE TBANS'SIBEBIAN RAILWAY AND ITS BESULTS. 

IN the relations of Bussia and the Far East, one matter far 
outweighs in importance all others put together — ^the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. It is my conviction that this 
colossal enterprise is destined to alter the map of that part 
of the world at no very distant date. To Englishmen it is 
therefore of the first interest, for if I am right they will 
shortly be called upon to decide one point of the utmost 
moment in connection with it. 

The abflorption of " Siberia " — that is, the whole of Bnssia's 
Asiatic possessions with the exception of Transcaucasia, the 
Transcaspian territory, and Turkestan— occupying an area of 
not far from 5,000,000 square miles, has proceeded, now 
quickly, now slowly, but without interruption, ever since the 
traders of Novgorod began to raid the Finnish Yngra tribe 
in the twelfth century, for the valuable furs they secured. 
For centuries the conquest proceeded, through the efforts of 
hunters and fishermen, the ransackers of mounds, and the 
mere raiders, their advances being gradually recognised from 
time to time by the Government. After a while, expedition 
after expedition added huge territories in a more formal 
manner. An important date is 1581, when Yermak, a Don 
Cossack, entering the service of the immensely wealthy Stro- 
ganov family, who ruled and practically owned the Ural district, 
defeated the Tartar Khan, Kuchum, and sent his lieutenant, 
loaded with furs, back to Moscow to "hnmbly salute the 

160 
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Lord Ivfto YaseliTiob the Terrible, with the acquisition of a 
sew Siberian Kingdom.** Slowly but sarely Russian settlers 
and soldiers pressed eastwards, and the eighteenth oentury was 
distinguished by a number of remarkable exploring expeditions. 
One bj one, eyery territory was absorbed, the final great achieve- 
ment, the annexation of the whole Amur district, coming in 
1854. All the territory on the American Continent was ceded 
to the United States in 1867, and the Kurile Islands were 
exchanged with Japan for Sakhalin in 1875. At that date 
Siberia practically took its present shape. 

It is an interesting fact that the first person to lay before the 
Russian Government a proposal for the Trans-Siberian railway 
was an Englishman. He was an engineer named Dull, and his 
plan was to eonstruct a tramway, on ^hich horses should supply 
the motive power, from Nisbni-Novgorod, through Raxan and 
Perm to one of the Siberian ports. It is not surprising that the 
Bussian Oovemment pas^d over in silence so fantastic a scheme, 
unsupported by any estimates. Simultaneously with this pro- 
posal, Count Mouraviev, afterwards Oovemor-Oeneral of Siberia, 
proposed to unite De Castries Bay in the Tartar Straits with 
Sofiisk on the Amur by a carriage road which could be after- 
wards converted into a railway.* The surveys for this road 
were actually made in 1857, but nothing came of the proposal. 
In the same year an American named Collins petitioned the 
Oovemment for a concession to found a company to unite 
Irkutsk and Chita. Next, three more Englishmen, Messrs. 
Mottimmp Horn, and Sleigh offered to build a railway from 
Moscow to the Pacific shore of Siberia, but asked for such privi- 
leges in connection with it, ae in the opinion of the Russian 
Oovemment would have led to the concentration of the whole 
trade of Siberia in the hands of foreigners for a long period. In 
the same year^ 1858, a Russian named Sofronov proposed a line 

* Moil eC Um ImU btr* gbio tm tolno from a totooM poUiahed Uil jMir b/ 
tW BaMfea DtyaitBWiil el Tnid« sa4 If Airalaetorw. I baTt alto drawn ilighUj 
tnm M latwriitlH srikit Ij Mr. F i »4t ri s Hobart, la tb« If i«#<«Mr^ v Jir«pMta« 
iv^«M.lSSS. 
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through the Kirghiz steppes to Peking, and four years later 
another Bassian named EokoreT conceived the idea (based 
upon the schemes of a Government mining official named 
Bashet) of uniting the basins of the Volga and the Obi. £Ks 
scheme, however, although favourably received, was soon after* 
wards abandoned for that of Colonel Bogdanovich, who was 
despatched in 1866 to inquire into the famine of two years 
before. He sent the following telegram to the Minister of the 
Interior : " After removing all difficulties in the provisioning of 
the governments of Perm and Viatka, and investigating the 
local conditions, I am of opinion that the only sure means of 
preventing famine in the Ural country in the future, is the 
building of a railway from the governments of the interior to 
Ekaterinburg and thence to Tiumea Such a line, being subse* 
quently continued through Siberia to the Chinese frontier, would 
acquire a great importance both strategical and for international 
trade." Two years later many surveys were carried out in con- 
nection with this plan. A third scheme starting, like the two 
previous ones, from Perm, but ending near Kurgan on the river 
Tobol, was planned by a trader named Liubimov in 1869. 
These three schemes were carefully investigated, and it was 
decided to build a line 463 miles long to join Kama and the 
Tobol. A Special Commission decided that it was impossible to 
make the line serve as a link in the chain of the great Siberian 
railway of the future without sacrificing the mining interests of 
the Ural district The idea of the through route was therefore 
relegated to the future. Surveys, however, continued, and in 
1875 it was at length decided to build the first section of a line 
to approach the Pacific from Nishni-Novgorod, but vid Kazan 
and Ekaterinburg to Tinmen. In 1878, the Ural railway was 
opened, and two years later the Imperial order was given to 
continue it to Tiumea 

For some time afterwards preference was given to the plan of 
crossing Siberia by a route which should utilise the vast stretches 
of water*communication, joining these by means of railways. 

12 
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The obyioas adyantage of ihii scheme was the enormoas saying 
of eosi In detail it was to proceed from Tinmen, by the Tura, 
Tobol, Irtish and Obi rivers, to Tomsk ; then by rail to Irkutsk ; 
tbeooe by the Angara river, and across Lake Baikal ; thence by 
imil to the head of the Amur and down it for 1,600 miles ; thence 
1^ rafl to yiadivostoL One fatal objection caused the abandon- 
ment of this scheme — namely, that in winter the eleven hundred 
miles of railway from Tomsk to Irkutsk would be isolated, for it 
would begin at one frosen river and end at another. Therefore, 
after mueh discussion, and in spite of the greatly increased cost, 
an all-rail line was decided upon in 1891 at the instigation of 
the Tsar himself. The railway from Samara to Cheliabinsk bad 
been completed in the meantime, and the Siberian railway was 
to begb at the latter place. On May 17, 1891, the Tsarevich, 
being at Vladivostok at the conclusion of his tour in the Far 
East, formally announced by the will of the Tsar that the Grand 
Siberian Railway should be built, and inaugurated the Usuri 
ieetioQ. To take charge of the enterprise the " Siberian Railway 
Committee '* was formed at St. Petersburg, and the Tsarevich 
appointed president. 

The entire railway is divided into seven sections. First, the 
Western Siberian Section, from Cheliabinsk to the river Obi, an 
easy seetion, through an agricultural country, ending at Pochi- 
tanka, whence a branch line of 82 miles will connect it with 
Tomsk i 1,828 versts, at an estimated cost of 47,861,479 roubles. 
Second, the Central Siberian Section, from Obi to Irkutsk, a 
dificnit and tortuous section, through a mountainous and 
mineral eonntry and across many rivers ; 1,754 versts, at a cost 
of 78,872398 roubles. Third, the Baikal Circuit, round the 
aontbem end of the '' Lake of Death," from Irkutsk to Mysovnk 
fi&gf the shortest and most difficult section, with the heaviest 
grades and the sharpest eorves^ and a tunnel 12,500 feet long 
at the height of 770 fset above the lake ; 292 versU, at a cost of 
•2310,890 ronblest which ia likely to be much exceeded. Fourth 
the Trane^Baikal Seetion* from Mysovsk to Stretensk* the most 
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rich in minerals and containing the bighest point of the whole 
line, the Shoidak Pass, 8,700 feet; 1.009 versts, at a cost of 
53,309,817 roubles. Fifth, the Amor Section, from Stretensk to 
Khabarovka, tbe longest, easiest, and most promising section, 
through the " Garden of Siberia,** the valleys being fertile and 
well- watered, and abounding in timber, and the climate milder 
than elsewhere ; 2,000 versts, at a cost of 117,555,885 Foable& 
Sixth, tbe North Usuri Section, from Khabarovka to Grafsk, 
347 versts, cost 18,738,682 roubles. Seventh, the South Usari 
Section, from Grafsk to Vladivostok, along the valley of the 
Usuri, throuf^h coal-bearing and mineral country ; 882 versts. 
cost 17,601,051 roubles. Total length, 7,112 versts; total 
estimated cost, 850,210,482 roubles. The Grand Siberian 
Bailway may therefore be thus summarised : — 
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According to the latest news, progress is being made on all 
the sections. From Vladivostok to Spasskoye 150 miles of 
railway have been open to traffic since last June, and 41 miles 
from Grafsk station are ready. The second telegraph line is 
ready for a distance of 80 miles, and 86 station-houses and 
other buildings have been erected. Between Cheliabinsk and 
Omsk C)- miles of line are ready, and 116 station-houses and 
buildings completed. Nearly 9,650 tons of rails have been 
supplied, 270,000 sleepers, 587 tons of fastenings, 190 tons 
of water-pipes, and two reservoirs. The survey has . been 

* The dltorepanoiof in the oddltiooi ara duo to the &et that th* didmah an 
omittod from tha saaarata Uama. Eiohango : £10«M| roabU** 
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completed between Omsk end the Obi for 94 miles, and over 
S1,000 enbie fathoms of earthworks have been made. On the 
Central Seetion between the Obi and Erassnoyarsk much 
fbreet has been enl down, 26,000 enbie fathoms of earthworks 
made, and five stations built. The manafaotarers have 
iopplied 280 tons of iron for the bridge across the Tom, 
2,200 tons of rails and 700 tons of fastenings, 200,000 sleepers 
have been laid, and 6,000 telegraph poles erected. Thirteen 
miles of the line and 25 of the telegraph are ready.* All 
this amounts^ of course, to but a small fraction of the whole, 
but it shows that the work is actively proceeding. The great 
trial of strength wfll not come until the line is finished and 
the Bussian government is face to face with the financial 
problem of maintaining it and the army of men it will require. 
It is likely enough that the Siberian Railway may not be 
finished either for the money or by the date calculated upon, 
which is 1904. Nothing, however, unless the Bussian Empire 
should be plunged into war, will prevent its completion early in 
the next century. When Moscow and the Pacific are in railway 
eonnection, and to some extent even before that, the effect upon 
Bossia's domestic and foreign relations must be enormous. The 
vast extent of Siberia thus opened up, its agricultural possibili- 
ties, its mineral certainties, ttie great variety of its other natural 
prodnets, and the opportunities it will offer to colonisation, will 
inaugurate a new epoch in the history of Bussia. But the rest 
of the world is more concerned with the alteration it will bring 
into the relations of Bussia with other countries. This will be 
startling. The railway "will not be built as a commercial, but 
as a political enterprise. It will not pay its expenses for a long 
time to eome, and the through jtraffie will be insignificant for a 
esntory. Portions of it will soon be paying for themselves, but 
aa a whole the Siberian Bailway is to be regarded as a long step 
forward politteally* The interesting question therefore is, in 
what diieetjon f The Transcaspian Bailway is at Samaroand, 

• X»f X«Mk Otioto iC 1^ VlwM 
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and irill soon be at Taehkend nsd Eliokand, approachiog tbe 
wetitem frontier of Cliiaa. Tlie Siborian Bailvay skirtt tha 
Dortliom and eastern froatiors of Cliina practical!; from Irkutsk 
all tbe \nj to Vladivostok. A branoh line will at onoe be built 
along the Belenga river, 7fi miles, from Teikhne-Udinsk to 
EJakhta, tbua seonring tbe whole nusHo-Cbinese trade at once. 
Before long, tberetore, speaking in general terms, tbe entire 
nortbem balf of Gblna will be complete]; surrounded b; Bnasiao 
railways. Oiven tbe supioenest of China and tbe energy of 
Busaia, and it is not difBoult to foreoost the reeulte. In the 
second place, the ability of BuBsia to convey any number of 
European troops to a port on tbe Pacific, will give her an 
enormous advantage over any of her European rivals tberei 
With a powerful Faoifio fleet and a snfGoient number of trans- 
ports she will be able to descend almost irrosistibly upon any 
part of tbe Far East ezoopt Japan, which has little to fear 
from any invader. Uuleas England rccures a further and 
firmer foothold, at least a tlionsand miles north of Hongkong, 
she will not be in a position to dispute with BuBsia any atep 
that the latter may choose to take. China is threatened 
territorially, Great Britain ie menaced commercially, bu^— 
alwiiys excepting Japan — tbe Siberian Bailway will place the 
whole of tho For East almost at the mercy of Itasiia, unless 
England costs off her confidence and indifforence. 

Finally, there i» tbe queition of tbe Russian porton thePaoifie. 
Can anybody believe for a moment that Boasia will build tbe 
longest railway in tbe world, atrctcbing five thousand miles 
from tbe furthest edge of her European poHaeaaioua, and will 
spend upwards of forty millions sterling upon it, for it to 
end in a harbour that is frozen solid during five months of 
tbe year ? Nothing oould be more unlikely. Except for some 
European cataclysm which will set bock all Russian schen:u 
for a century, it is certain (except in the case of one possible 
eventuality which I describe later) that the terminni of tbe 
Siberian Bailway will be in Korea. And in Korea it will be at 
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Won-ian, or Port Lasareff, ab the prefers to oall it. This is a 
splendid barboor, easily fortifiable, open all the year, surroanded 
by a ooontry offering many facilities for development. Such 
a port is absolutely essential to Bassia, and who shall blamo 
ber for trying to secnre it ? At any rate, as soon as the South 
Usuri Section is joined to the rest of the finished Siberian 
Bsilway, Russia's moment will have come. First the piece 
of Manchuria which projects like a wedge into her territory 
will become hers by one means or another, enabling her greatly 
to shorten and straighten the railway, and then she will simply 
take such part of Korea as may suit her. If this be only the 
district of Wdn-san, to begin with, the subsequent absorption 
of the whole of the Korean peninsula may follow. She. 
will then be in possession of a good land route, across the 
Tain river, straight to the heart of China at all seasons of the 
year, and ber position in the Far East will be unasRailable. 
Wfaatever else may be thought of the prospects of the Far 
East, however, let the fact that Russia intends to go to 
Korea bo regarded as certain. My own views of the inter- 
national question springing out of the Siberian Railway and 
this (mI, particularly in so far as it concerns the future of 
Oreat Britain, will be found in subsequent chapters upon the 
qnestioii of Korea and tho future of Japan. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MANILA : TEE CITY OF CIGARS, HEMP, EARTHQUAKES 

AND INTOLERANCE. 

npHE poseage from Hongkong to the two thousand islands 
"^ which constitute the Philippine group is usually accounted 
the worst in the China seas. It is a sort of sailing sideways^ 
through crosR-currents of very deep seas, and into the favourite 
hatching-place and haunt of the dreadful typhoon. Moreover, 
Manila is not the easiest place in the world to find. Its position 
28 wrong on tlie charts, so my skipper assured me, and he would 
not find it unless he know better himself. It is, too, one of the 
most eartliquaky places in the world. When a Britifih scientific 
and surveying expedition came some years ago to the Philippines, 
and wished among other things to determine the precise latitude 
and longitude once for all, although it waited for a couple of 
weeks the iplands were never steady enough to afford a satis- 
factory base for the instruments. The earthquake season was 
on, and they were wobbling about the whole time ! This may 
be a "yam,*' but it is a fact that the seismographs of the 
Observatory are in a state of perpetual motion. For myself, 
however, Manila will always be remembered as the place where 
for the first time I had my pockets publicly and officially 
scorched. As soon as we anchored, a guard of soldiers came 
on board and assisted the custom-house officials in minutely 
examining everything in our baggage. When this was over I 
was stopped at the head of the gangway by the lieutenant in 

command and courteously informed that before I eould land he 

leo 
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most be pmrmitiad to see what I had in my pooketa. When it 
eame to my poeket«book he tamed it oyer, separating every 
pieee of paper in it. A bystander informed me that all this was 
to prevent the introdnetion of Mexioan dollars, on which there is 
a premium, and which are prohibited of a date later than 1877, 
and a pamphlet attacking the priests, recently pablished in 
Hongkong. I tried to square accounts with this officer by 
hinting that I had copies of the forbidden pamphlet in my 
boots, bat like the Prig, he only ''answered with a silent 
•mile.** 

In the most conspicuous spot in Manila stands a statue to 
Magellan, who discovered the Philippine Islands in his famous 
first euroumnavigation of the globe in 1521, and whose lieutenant, 
Legaspi, founded the city fifty years later. Then came Manila's 
golden days. It was the goal of the galleon — imagination-stirring 
name— that made its romantic voyages from Spain, deep loaded 
with treasure; that named the coast California — fit godfather 
for the golden harvest of '49 — before even a foot was set on it ; 
whose captain earned forty thousand dollars by his trip, and 
pQoi twenty thousand ; whose treasure*chests yielded up a total 
of a million dollars to Drake alone ; out of whose overflowing 
stores one viotorious British cruiser sailed into the port of 
London with damask sails and silken rigging. The galleons are 
gone, the wars of which they were the constant prey are as 
forgotten as the men who fought them, and "the most for- 
iooately iitaated eity in the world," as La Perouse called it, is 
ftf off fai its lonely ocean, days distant from any of the great 
roatee of eommeree, ahnost unheeded by the world in which it 
was ooee so renowned, unvisited even by the ubiquitous globe- 
trotter. Tet there is something in the aspect of Manila sugges- 
tive of fomanee something more picturesque than other places 
show. The first thing I saw was a native drifting down the 
lifisr fsel asleep on a heap of eoeonuts. Then the streets are 
danliag with their ''fiowers of fire**— 4arge treee ablase with 
asadsl bloasoBSi* The olive skinned enirijoi- half-easte dssoen 
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dants of emigrated Spaniard and native Indian, step daintily 
along on bare feet encased in chinela$, embroidered heel-less 
slippers, with gay fluttering garments of jusi, a woven mixture 
of silk and pine-fibre, their loose jet-black hair reaching some- 
times almost to the ground— one woman was pointed oat io me 
whose hair was said to be eighty inches long — and their deep 
dark eyes passing over you in languid surprise. The native 
men are a community which has forgotten to tuck its shirt into 
its trousers. Their costume consists of a pair of white trousers 
and an elaborately pleated and starched shirt, with the tails left 
flying about Every one is smoking a cheroot, and every other 
one has a game-cock under his arm, a constant companion and 
chief treasure, and sometimes chief source of income too, until 
the deadly spur on the heol of the stronger or pluckier rival 
turns all its prido and brilliance into a shapeless heap of blood 
and feathers in the dust, while a thousand voices execrate its 
memory. 

The City of Manila consists of two parts : the Spanish walled 
city, called the parish of Intra Mnros, and the general settlement 
outside. The former is crowded with Si^anish houses, the 
streets being so narrow that m many of them two carriages can- 
not pasH oiich other; their overhanging upper storeys make a 
perpetual twilight; the inhabitants go out but little, and the 
whole place leaves \x\xin you an imprcKsion of darkness, of 
silence, of semi-stagnation. Outside the walls are the wharves* 
all the warehouHos and businoss oflices, the hotels, many large 
residences of the wealthy half-caste population, and as the city 
gradually merges in the country, the charming river-side 
bungalows of the foreign residents, the Club, the racecourse, 
and so on, till you reach the squalid but picturesque outlying 
native villages. Inside the city you cannot take a hundred steps 
without coming upon striking evidence of the earthquakes. 
Here is a church half broken down by the convulsion of such a 
year ; there are the grass-grown ruins of the Oovemmout Palace 
destroyed by another bistorio outburst ; in the great Cathedral 
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itialf the loftj roof of fho transept is split and craoked in an 
alarming fashion. On the shore of the bay there is an extensive 
and well laid-ont boulevard or embankment, ealled the Laneta, 
where all iiuhionable Manila walks or drives in the evening to 
the mnsie of the military band. Behind this are the forts, 
moss-eovered antiqaities of masonry, armed with rusty and 
harmless pieoes which might have oome from the gun-deck of 
some old galleon. The military authorities, however, make up 
in strictness of regulation what they lack in effectiveness of 
armament, for the foreign tennis«olub was refused permission to 
play upon a piece of land within hypothetical range of these 
guns on the ground that it was " within the military zone," and 
I myself was told, though with great courtesy, by H. E. the 
CSaptain*Oeneral, that he must refuse me permission to take any 
photographs in which a part of the fortifications appcare<1. It 
of course, only for their ancient picturesqueness that I 
to photograph them — a mop vigorously twirled would be 
as effective for defence. In one fort at another place there are 
two decent modem guns, nearly surrounded by brittle masonry, 
and of these I purchased a large and excellent photograph taken 
from inside and showing every detail I Manila, however, if the 
information is of interest to anybody, could be reduced with ease 
by a couple of gunboats. 

The history of Manila has been well divided * into four epochs : 
1. The Chinese period ; S. The Spanish and Mexican period of 
monopoly before the introduction of steam traffic; 8. Tbe 
period of open commerce with British predominance, which 
eommeness simultaneously with the age of steam; 4. The 
period from the opening of the Sues Canal until tbe pro- 
sent time. The Chinese were the original traders with tbe 
Philippine Islands, doing business always from their junks 
to the wbbn. They were persecuted and massacred, but 
Mtomed in ever increasing numbers. Legaspi encouraged 
tlMBS^ and their nombers at the beginning of the seventeenth 
• ly Ma Oiesd Hieiei, k e f«y lef iiMn Btport^ W. 0^ TKo. uei. 
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oentnry bftve been estimated at tbirty thonsand. Wfaen the 
British oooapied llanila in the oonrse of one of the wktb with 
Spain, the Chinese revenged themselves by joining the invaders, 
in return for which, as soon as our ships bad left, a general 
massaore of Chinese was ordered and carried oat, and so late m 
1820, says ilr. Stigand, another massacre of Chinese and 
foreigners took place. At the present day there are one bondred 
thousand Chinese in the Archipelago, of whom forty thonsand 
are settled in Uonila, whore thoy occupy the ehief shops ftnd 
do almost all the artisans' work. The second period was that 
of purely Spanish commerce, from 1571 to the beginning of this 
century. The Pbilippioes were a dependence of Mexico, eom- 
inunication was forbidden except throogli Acapnlco, from which 
port the State gallerons, termed Naoi dt Aeapiileo, made their 
annual voyages, laden with the treasure which has rendered 
their name one of tlie most pictureaqae worJs in history. Thev 
were four-deckers, of about 1,500 tons, and strongly armed. In 
times of war they were, as everybody knows, the easy and 
greatly-sougbt prey of the enemy's ships. One of then], the 
Pilar, captured by Anson, was a prize worth a million and half 
dollars. At last foreign enemies pressed tbem so hard that 
afcvr the Philippines had been without a State galleon for six 
years, they were diacarded, and a commercial company, largely 
£uanced by the King of Spain himself, was formed in 1765, 
and to it was coDceded the eiclusive privilege of trading 
between Spain and the Archipelago, except for the direct 
trafllc between Manila and Acapuloo. This monopoly in its 
turn came to an end in 1834, and from that time the Philip* 
piucs have been, according to Spanish ideas, open to eom- 
merce. The opening of the Sues Canal brought KInnila within 
thirty-two days' steam of Barcelona, and, as Mr. Stigand avers, 
doubled the importance of the commerce of the Philippine 
Islands, which now reaohes the yearly sum of fifty million 
dollars. The two principal banks, and the principal firms 
in Manila, are all British, and of the ships that entered and 
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eleared from the port daring 1698, amoanting to 240 in all, 189 
were BriiiBh and 58 Spanish. Bat for tbe excoBsiTe port daes and 
the bad harboor aoeommodation which oompeU cargoes to be 
carried in lighters to ships lying off the Bay, foreign trade with 
Uanila woold ondoabtedly be greater than it is. The one 
raOway in the islands, from Manila to Dagapan, which has jast 
been completed by tbe bailding of a bridge over the Bio Orande 
riyer, has also been constracted chiefly with British capital, on 
which it promises ultimately to pay a good return. The fall of 
ailTer has hit it rery hard, howcTer, since the Government 
tabsidy which, at par of exchange, would be jE86,000, is only 
iE58,000 at the present rate. Japanese enterprise is likely to 
make itself felt before long here as elsewhere, since Mr. 
Nakamnra, formerly Japanese Consul, is announced to be on 
the point of establishing a trading company in Manila, with 
a capital of half a million dollars. 

Considered as a contemporary community, lifanila is an 
interesting example of the social product of tbe Boman Catholic 
Church when unrestrained by any outside influence. Here the 
Church has free sway, uninterrupted by alien faith, undeterred 
by secular criticism. All is in the hands of tbe priests. The 
great monasteries, with their high barred windows, shelter the 
power, the wealth, the knowledge of the community. The 
Dominicans, with their Archbishop, the Augustinians, the 
B i co U ta n cif and the Franciscans, divide the people among them, 
their influence bebg in the order I have named them. Wise in 
the knowledge of that which they have created, their own wealth 
is invested in foreign banks, chiefly in Hongkong, though that of 
the Dominicans, richest of all, is entrusted to the Agra Bank. 
The people are plunged in superstition, and their principal 
professed interest in liiis (after cock-fighting) is the elaborate 
fcUgioas procession for which every feast-day offers a pretext. 
Tbe two newspapers are parodies of the modem press, ignorant 
of newi» devoid of opbico save the priests', devoted in equal 
parts to homily and twaddle. The port, for its exasperating 
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rostrictions and obstructions, is said by agents and captains to 
bo tho most disagreeable in tbe world to enter or leave. The 
civil authority itself is in many respects subject to tbe religious : 
during tbe chief religious festivals nobody but the Arch- 
bishop in permitted to ride in a carriage. A large part of the 
real estate of the city is in tho possession of the religions 
orders. If you would prosper, it is abKolutely indispensable 
thnt you should be on good terms with the priests. Their 
suspicion and disfavour mean ruin. The personal liberty of 
the common man may almost be said to be in their keeping. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the people as a whole are idle 
and dispipated, and that most of the trade is in the hands of 
the foreign houses. Altogether, Manila, distant as it is from 
other communities, with little intercourse to enlighten it, and 
few visitors to criticise or report, is a remarkable and instruc- 
tive example of tho free natural development of "age-reared 
priestcraft and its shapes of woe.*' 

Of the six characteristics of Manila — tobacco, hemp, earth- 
quakes, cock-fighting, priestcraft and orchids — the first two are 
known to all the world. Manila cigars and Manila hemp are 
household words, the yearly product of the former reaching the 
colossal total of nearly 140,000,000, besides tobacco, and of the 
latter 80,000 tons, of which Great Britain takes considerably 
more than half. Orchid-hunters come here year after year, 
travel far into tho virgin forests of the interior, and emerge 
again after months of absence, if fever and tho native Tagaloa 
spare them, with a few baskets full of strange flowers which 
thay carry home with infinite precaution and sell for a king's 
ransonL I was told of one collector who sold a plant for j^500. 
Tobacco is of course the staple industry, and a morning spent 
in a tobacco factory is extremely interesting. Through tbe 
kindness of Messrs. Smith, Bell & Co., the leading businetis- 
house in Manila, I visited the most important of these, " La 
Flor de la Isabella,*' and followed the tobacco from its arrival 
in the bale, through the seasoning-room, to the wetting and 
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•orimg-tabtt co the benobes where it is rolled into oigars, past 
the seleeting-tahle where its eolonr and qnality are decided by 
a lightning expert^ throngh the drying-room, and at last into 
the gaily-labeUed eedar box. Manila tobaoco is considered here 
to be ioperior to any in the world, except the famous " Yuclia 
AlMgo** of Onbai and millions of Manila cigars are sold as 
HaTanai. In fact, the two styles, Manila and Gnban, the 
fnrmer with the end cat blunt off and parallel sides, are 
turned oot in almost equal quantitiea Five colours are dis- 
tinguished for sale, Maduro, Colorado Maduro, Colorado, 
Colorado claro, and Claro, although the expert at the selecting- 
table divides his heap into thirty different colours. The filling 
of a eigar is called trt/w, or tripe, the wrapper eopa, or overcoat. 
London takes assorted colours, while the dark brands are sent 
to Spahi, the light ones to New Tork, and the straight cheroots 
to India. From this factory a million and a half cigars are 
shipped every month to one London firm alone. The figures of 
tobacco-making are astounding. At " La Flor de la iFabella,*' 
and this is only one of a score of factories in Manila, 4,000 
people are employed, their hours of labour being eight, from 
7 to IS and from S to 5 o'clock. And from the huge ''Im- 
periales "* to the tiny '' Ooquetas " and the twisted "" Culebras," 
4.000,000 in Manila style and 1,500,000 in Cuban style are 
made monthly. But cigarette-making caps the climax. The 
tobacco leaves are cut into hAra or thread, which we call 
"long-cut,** and the whole process of making is done by a 
mni^ machine. I saw nine of these hard at work, and each 
turns out twelve thousand in a day. It is a simple sum: 
9 X lfi»000 X 80 X lfi» say 88,000,000 cigarettes a year from 
one fMloiy. And yei— 
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" the Mnd nymph to BMohni bom 
B7 Morpheus' daaghter, she th^t aeems 
Oil tod upon her DHtal mom 
Dj him with flro, bj her with droMns." 



The great cockpit of Manila at the ''Fiesta del Paeblo** is 
one of the most remarkable spectacles in the world. Imagine % 
huge circus with an arena raised to the height of the faces of 
those standing; behind them tier upon tier gradually rising; 
above the arena, which is enclosed with fine wire netting, the 
red draped box of the farmer — the leading Chinaman of 
Manila, named Sefior Palanca ; and a packed audience of four 
thousand people. Squatting on the earthen floor of the ring, 
inside the wire netting, are the habitn^a, half Chinese and half 
Mcstizoi, while the officials walk about — the jtiez de jtuticia or 
referee, the ttcntcncimlor or umpire, the canador^ ** go-between ** 
or bottiug-mastor, and several others. Then two men enter 
the ring, each carrying a bird whose spur is shielded for the 
moment in a leather scabbard. One wears his hat — he is the 
owner of the challenging bird^-called Wiinado ; the other, 
liatlcss, is the outsider or di^jado, who takes up the challenge. 
An official calls out the sum for which the challenger's owner 
backs it, and how much is still lacking to make up the sum. 
Then comes the most extraordinary scene of all. The moment 
the words are out of his mouth, it rains dollars in the ring. 
From those inside, from those who are within throwing distance, 
apparently from everywhere, dollars pour in, without method, 
without ownership, without a bargain, so far as one can judge 
amid the deafening clamour. When the sums on the birds are 
equal the betting master shouts Casada f " matched," literally 
"married," the farmer from his box on high yells Largaf^^ 
"loose them," and the fight begins. Sometimes it lasts ten 
minutes, sometimes only a second, the first shock leaving one 
>^ bird a mangled corpse. No need to describe it — every one knows 

how a cock fights, and that it is the very gamest and pluckiest 
thing that lives. The fight over, the betting*master goes round 

18 
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banding money babk reoUessIy, so it seemSf to anybody who 
holds oat a hand. I asked Seilor Palanoa how betting oould 
possibly be earned on like this. He replied that eaoh one asks 
for or takes the sum that belongs to him. But if anybody 
■honld put out his hand for another's money ? He gave me to 
understand that it was neyer done, and that if anybody were 
deteeted doing so he would probably hare a dozen knives in his 
body on the spot In a short time I had witnessed 105 cook- 
fights, and I shall never willingly see another. The entry of 
the two brilliant birds ; the final adjustment of the long razor- 
edged spurs ; the frantic betting ; the rain of silver ; the irrita- 
tion of the birds, held up to pull a few feathers out of each 
other in turn ; their stealthy approach ; the dead silence ; the 
sudden double spring and mad beating of wings ; the fall of 
one or perhaps both« the gay plumage drenched in blood, and 
perhaps a wing half-severed and hanging down ; the mad yells ; 
the winning bird carried carefully away, the loser pick^^d up 
like carrion and flung away with a curse; the distribution of 
money ; the instant appearance of another pair^the ceaseless 
spectacle was an obsession of horror. The authorities make 
a large revenue from the cockpit For this and one other, 
Sefior Palanca pays 68,800 dollars a year, and there are five 
other fsrmers. 

Two other rembiscenees may conclude my sketch of Manila. 
One is that a hundred people were dying every day of cholera 
while I was there, and several times my guide pushed me 
bastfly back against the wall as we threaded our way along the 
narrow streets, and stufled his camphorated handkerchief in 
Us mouth, muttering ** OoUrieo/** as a couple of men passed 
bearing on their shoulders a long olject wrapped in a sheet 
and shmg between two poles— the latest case going to the 
hospital. One o( the Chinese firemen died of cholera on board 
the steamer three hours befinre we sailed. The other reminis- 
osnee is that the thermometer stood at 100* in the shade, as I 
Mw, and at 180* in the 8an« as I was told. 
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The Philippine Islands are the only Spanish possession in 
the Far East. Indeed, only a part of them can properly be 
said to be in Spanish possession at all, as the natives of many 
of the islands have never been brought under Spanish rule* 
At this moment hostilities are proceeding in the almost on- 
known island of Mindanao, with uncertain results as yet. 
Although mining has always been a failure, there is undoubi* 
edly vast wealth in the tropical forests of the Philippines, but 
it will hardly be developed under the present regime. In spite 
of her growing fleet of first-class cruisers at homo, Spain is 
without influence in the Far East outside her own immediate 
territories, and she will play little or no part in shaping its 
destinies. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

MAOAO: TEE LUSITAmAN TBXJLR. 

TTTHEBE the earcwe is, there also will the eagles be gatfaend 
' ' together." China is the gteat carcase of Asia, and roimd 
her the engles of Europe and America press and jostle one 
another. England ia entrenched at Hongkong, and many a Cat 
slice bOB she carried away. Aiid now sbe is stretching oat 
another claw through Thibet. Amerioa has half of Shanghai, 
nud to and from San Francisco the bird of prey passes regalaily 
in bin flight. France is trying hard to carry off her shore of the 
carcase tbrongb Tongking, and Port Arthur in the north brought 
huge sums to a French syndicate. Ilcrr Krupp has secured 
Germany's chief plunder, and the Yamfin of Li Eung-chang 
at Tientsin is a nest of commercial intrigue on behalf of tlie 
Fatherland. And Bussia is laying a heavy paw npon China 
from the north. All this is natural enough, and so far as 
England and America are concernod it is the inevitable flow 
of trade in the channels of least resistance. But among the 
birds around this Asiatic carcase there ia a beetle ; among the 
birds of prey there is a parasite. The extreme south-east comer 
of China is the scene of the dying struggles of a mongrel 
fragment of a onoe intrepid and famous race — a fragment 
drawing its meagre sustenance with more difliculty eveiy day. 
The hand of Tasoo da Gama would have wavered upon the helm 
as he rounded the Cape of Good Hope, of all the men in Eorope 
" the first that ever burst into the silent seas " of the East, if b« 
eould have foresees to what » wretched pass and langhing-stoek 
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oonntrymen there would come after less than four hundred 
jears. The daughter of a King of Portugal was at Hongkong a 
liew years ago. She went, of course, to visit her own people 
and stand under her own flag at Macao. But a glimpse was 
too much for her, and she left within twelve hours. 

Tet Macao (what is the relation of its name, one wonders, to 
the Piccadilly game over which Beau Brummel used to preside, 
doubtless with much profit to himself, at Watier's ?) is not such 
a bad place, at first sight Its bay is a perfect crescent. Around 
tUs runs a broad boulevard, called the Praya Grande, shadowed 
with fine old archbg banyan trees. At each horn the Portuguese 
flag waves over a little fort. Behind the town, green wooded 
hills rise like an amphitheatre, and among the houses a 
picturesque old buUding sticks up here and there — the 
cathedral, the barracks, the military hospital, the older Fort 
Monte. The whitewashed houses with their green blinds and 
wide shady porticoes and verandas, from which dark eyes look 
idly down up<m you as you pass, recall msny a little Italian and 
Spanish town. A couple of yachMike Portuguese gunboats lie 
at anchor in the river beyond the bay. On Sundays snd 
Thursdays the band plays in the public gardens, and surely 
nowhere in the world do the buglers linger so long over the 
reveille and the retreat as they do here every day. To the busy 
btoker or merchant of Hongkong, who runs over here in the 
fwwwMw from Saturday to Monday, after a week of hard work 
and persinration, coining dollars in a Turkish bath, Macao is a 
tiny haven of rest, where the street is free from the detestable 
ssassliss chatter of Chinamen, where the air is fresh and the 
hills greent and where a little '' flutter '' at fan^tan is a miniature 
and amusing substitute for the dai^ struggle with exchanges 
and setttementi and short sales. 

And Macao has its glorious past» too. After they had 
loonded the Gape the Portugutee occupied a great part of the 
eoaat of India, sent an Embassy to the Bmperor of China, and 
sssopiid Hingpo. There one night 1,900 of them were 
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murdered. So they resettled a place called Chinchew» where 
the same fate overtook them. Nothing daunted, they came 
further south, and after helping the Chinese to destroy hordes 
of pirates were permitted to settle in peace on a small peninsula 
near the mouth of one of the two river approaches to Cantoa. 
Here Macao was founded in 1557, and up to 1848 the Portuguese 
paid a yearly rental of 500 dollars in presents or money. In 
1582 when the Grown of Portugal passed to Spain, Macao 
followed suit. When it wont back again in 1640 in the person 
of John IV. of Portugal, Macao again changed its flag and made 
''a great donation" to the new king. At this time it was 
described as " a melhor d mas prospero oolumna que os Portu- 
gueyes tem em todo o Oriente '* — the best and most prosperous 
colony that the Portuguese possess in all the East. Then its 
population was 19,500. By 1830 it had dwindled to 4,628, of 
so mixed a blood that only 90 persons were registered as of pure 
Portu<;neso descent. To-day it holds G3,500 Chinese, 4,476 so- 
called Portuguese, and 78 others — in all 68,086. What is the 
explanation of this sudden enormous multiplication of its 
population? Like Satan, Macao was "by merit raised to 
that bad eminence." It won back its ancient prosperity by 
offering its houses and its traders as the last refuge in the East 
to that hell upon earth, the legalised coolie traffic. When 
Hongkong stopped this for ever under the British flag by the 
Chinese Passengers Act of 1854, Macao opened eager and 
unscrupulous arms to the ''labour agents," and for nearly 
twenty years, when public opinion became too strong for 
even this mongrel and far-away community, the little city 
flourished, its inhabitants made fortunes, the Praya Grande 
was crowded every evening by a gay and gaudy throng, the 
streets were beautified, the cathedral was rebuilt, and the 
Portuguese colony became famous throughout the East for 
its elaborate religious processions and its eloquent priests. 
And during these twenty years uncounted thousands of coolies 
were decoyed, entrapped, stolen, and pirated to Macao, kept 
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prisoners in the gloomy '' borraooons/' whose grated windows 

• 

are still everywhere visible, theoretically certified as voluntary 
contract labourers by an infamous profit-sharing procurador^ and 
then shipped to toili and starve, and rot, and die in mines and 
fields and plantations everywhere, literally ''from China to 
Peru.** As a single specimen of the traffic it is commonly 
affirmed that of 4,000 coolies sent to the foul guano-pits of 
the Chincha Islands, not a single soul returned. Altogether 
600,000 Chinese were exported vid Macao, before the traffic 
was finally extinguished in 1875. There has been lately a 
semi-surreptitious attempt to revive the trade. A company 
was fonned to supply a million Chinese to South America, 
and a ship called the TttarioM actually carried 800 "free 
labourers ** to Brasil in October of last year, concerning 
whose destination and fate there is still great uncertainty. 
And it has been rumoured that a new and influential coolie 
emigration ''ring'* is being planned, but fortunately public 
opinion and Chinese ofiioial opposition may be counted upon 
to thwart its efforts. 

A retribution has fallen upon If acao — it seems as though the 
eurses of the murdered coolies have come back to it. Not a soul 
walks the beautiful Praya; the harbour is silting up so fast, from 
the detritus brought down by the Pearl and West rivers, between 
which ICacao is situated, that in a few years there will not be as 
many fset of water in it ; even the Chinese are leaving it— the 
last of rats to quit a sinking ship; its miserable inhabitants, 
interbred from Chinese, Portuguese, If alay, Indian, and unknown 
human jetsam to such an extent that the few Portuguese troops 
here regard the Chinaman as socially superior to the " Mestifos," 
have fallen into utter apathy ; they hardly show themselves out 
of doors, th^ subsist on monies furnished to them by their 
pluckier relatives in foreign employ in Hongkong and elsewhere, 
and the military band in the public gardens plays to a score of 
loates. There is no manufacture, no social life, and almost no 
trade sinee the smuggling of opium has been stopped by Sir 
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.Bobert Hart's recont treaty, giving Macao in perpetuity to 
the Portuguese on the condition that its Customs should be 
virtually controlled by his staff. 

Another illegitimate source of income was lost to Macao in 
1885. The most intense interest is taken in China — on interest 
comparable only to that of the great sporting events of the year 
with us — in the official literary and military examinations in 
Peking, and upon the results of these every other man in China 
desires to have a wager. A lottery to this end, called the 
Wei-sing Lottery, has existed for a long time. The Chinese 
Government have made more or less sincere efforts to put it 
down ; indeed, in 1874 the £mperor went so far as to cashier 
the Governor-General Ying Ilan for sanctioning its establish- 
ment in Canton. The authorities of Macao, of course, saw the 
possibilities of an enormous profit herein. They therefore 
farmed out the lottery to a Chinaman, who smuggled the 
tickets from Portuguese into Chinese territory, and who paid 
them 858,000 dollars a year for the privilege. Against this the 
Chinese were powerless, so in 1885, in self-defence, they con- 
sented to the Wei-sing in China, with the result that the sum 
the monopolist was able to pay the government of Macao fell . 
instantly to 86,000 dollars. Trade is going the way of the coolie 
traffic, the opium-Bmuggling and the lottery revenue, but the 
peculiar genius of Macao is not yet at an end. According to the 
British Vice-Consul, a now source of income has been invented 
in what is called "lie** tea, the legitimate tea trade having 
almost completely fallen off. Mr. Joly writes: ''This term 
sufficiently explains its quality, for there is no doubt that the 
mixture could only be called tea in its correct acceptation 
through a considerable sacrifice of truth. These teas are 
manufactured from exhausted tea-leaves, which are dried, 
re-fired, and mixed with a certain proportion of genuine tea 
and of seeds and dust Most of this preparation proceeds to 
Hamburg, where no 'Adulteration Act' is in force; but a 
good deal of mystery enshrouds its ultimate fate, for there are 
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▼arioQi yenioni m to its disposal, some parties averriDg that 
it is eonsumed by the lower classes^ others that it is sold to 
ships, and others that a quantity of it probably leaks into 
England as well. From what I can gather, some of this ' lie ' 
tea is often packed in chests labelled 'best Oongoa,' and 
•hipped to India for the lower classes. Bnt tastes differ, just 
as the tea sent to France and the Continent generally is a 
more conglomeration of stalks and twigs, and to all appearanoen 
no tea at all.'' If aeao, howerer, is practically being wiped out 
of existence by Hongkong, with its enormously greater capital, 
enterprise and freedom of trade. So far from attempting to 
meet this competition, the Maeanese authorities go blindly 
along the old road of commercial restriction, the port dues at 
ICacao being ezaeUy three times what they are at Hongkong. 
In 1864 the AbbA Hue wrote as follows: '' Aujourd'hui Macao 
n'ett gntoe plus qn'nn souTcnir; T^tablissement anglais de 
Hongkong Ini a donn6 le coup mortel ; il ne lui reste de son 
antique prosp4rit6 que de belles maisons sans locataires, et dans 

• qnelquci ann^, peut-Atre, les navires europ^ns, en passant 
defant la presqu'ile on fut oette fi^ et riche colonic portugaise, 

• ne Teiront plus qn'nn rocher nu, d6sol6, tristement battu par 
ki Tagnes, et oi le ptehenr chinois viendra faire secher ses 
noirs filets." Although this prophecy is not yet wholly fulfilled, 
each year brings its realisation nearer. One peculiar source of 
re?enne» bowoTer, remains— the sale of postage-stamps. When- 
tf« ICacao desfres a lift for its treasury it is able to secure it 
by abandoning one set of stamps and issuing another, when 
philateliits from all over the world eagerly add it to their 
inflated eoUections. Our consul declares that he has *^ endless 
^ypUsations from different countries for stamps of this cok>ny." 
Pofftogal doles out to llacao a yearly pittance, and its other 
ehiof ioaioe of lerenne is the 160,000 dollars it draws annually 
from its gaming-tables. For» as I bare said, whenever one 
wiekedncM was stopped in ICaeao it was quick to find another, 
aad to-daj it is the oi47 plMO in the Far East where you can 
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play fan-tan under a foreign flag. But its history is almost 
closed, the days of its disappearing trade and its decomposing 
population are numbered, and unless a Cement Company which 
has been started on a small island leased from the bishop, or 
the establishment of bonded warehouses, as suggested by the 
Chinese Customs, should bring back a semblance of prosperity. 
this "gem of the orient earth and open sea" will have dis* 
ajipoared like other places and peoples which were, sinned too 
much, and are not. 

One classic memory, however, may save Macao from oblivion. 
It was here that the exiled Camoens composed the greater paxt 
of his Luiiadi. On one of the hillsides overlooking the bay is an 
extensive old shrubbery, whore narrow paths twist in and oat 
among gnarled and ancient trees, and where half-a-doaen 
enormous boulders heaped together form a natural archway or 
grotto — the Onita <le Camoei. Camoens was appointed Provcdor 
doi dc/untos c aiiHcntcH — Commissary for the Defunct and the 
Absent — in Macao, and is supposed to have come here evexy day 
to work at his great task. The place, which is now known aa 
'* Camoens' Garden,'* belongs to a family named Marques, and 
by them a remarkably fine bronze bust of the half-blind poet, 
inscribed " Luiz de Camoes, Nascco 1524, Morreo 1580/* was 
placed in the arch in 1840, upon a pedestal bearing six cantos 
of the Lusiadi, while tributes to him in half-a-dozen languages 
are engraved upon stone tablets placed around. There is 
a fine sonnet of Tasso's and various verFts in Portuguese and 
Spanish, while Sir John Bowring's exaggeration is unfortunately 
conspicuous : — 

** Gcro of tlio orient Mrth and open loa, 
MacAo, that in thy Up and on thy brcatt 
HAH gathered beauties all the loToHctt 
On which the sun smiles in his mi^osty ; ** 

and so on. One degree worse in style, though a thousand times 
truer are some wonderful Latin verses perpetrated by a llr. 
David, who laments-* 
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* 8«d Jftm ▼•taitM Mil mMinp hnpU 
Fkotlnfit, •hto I TrUU sllanUiim 
Bignart ooiie tolam Tidtiar 
Par MQfalot, fbidot tt omlHrM I ** 

Among all» bow6Ter» the siDeerest teems to me to be some 
quaint lines in Freneh, said to have been written by the com- 
mander of a Freneh man-of-war which fisited Ifacao in 1827» 
and ingeniooely dedicated as follows :— - 

**▲■ OfMii IibIi iU Ommmm, PoriogAlt d'origliM OMtlllMHb 
BoldAi rtligMuv, fOTagtur tt po^U eiiU, 
XAombto Looii dt Bitnti, Fraovaii d*origin« Romaiott 
V^jrastor roliftooi, aoUUit tt poMt tipatrii.** 

This poet too was doleful, for apoetrophising Oamoens he 

■SJSt— 

** AgU4 ptaf ^M tol, Jt fqyal dam let thampt, 
St It aoodt, tt moo totar, I'tofit tt Itt tjraiia.* 

What the Ifaeanese of to-day think of Oamoens may be 
judged from the bet that I tried in vain to borrow or buy in 
Ifacao a copy of the Lu$iadi, to see what are the Rtanzas 
engraTod on the pedestal, the ohiAoUing having become illegible. 
Gamoens himself was shipwrecked off Malacca on his way home 
when pardoned, and swam ashore with the manuscript of the 
Ltmadif losing everything else. Curiously enough, by the vray, 
on leaving the grotto and turning into the old half-deserted 
cemetery I came across an old-fashioned granite monument, 
with this inscription i ** Sacred to the Memory of the Bight 
Hon* Lord Henry John Spencer Ohurehill, 4th son of Oeorge 
5th Doke of Marlborough, Captain of H.B.M.S. Druid, and 
Senior Officer in the Ohina Seas. Departed this life in Macao 
roads, Snd June, 1640. This monument is erected by His 
Officers and Petty Officers In testimony of their Esteem and 
▲flection.** 
FisaUy, Macao, as I have said, Is the Monaco of the East, 
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and from its gaming-tabloB its impocunious govornment reaps 
150,000 dollars a year, the price said to be paid by the syndi- 
cate of Chinese proprietors for the monopoly. The game is a 
peculiarly Chinese one, well ilttod to afford full scope to the 
multitude of refinements and hypothetical elaborations with 
which the Chinaman, the greatest gambler on earth, loves to 
surround his favourite vice. It is pluyed on a mat-covered 
table, with a small square of sheet lead and a heap of artificial 
gilded " cash.*' On one side stands the croupier, on the adjoin* 
iiig side sits the dealer, and between them, a little to the rear, is 
the desk and treasury of the cashier. The sides of the leaden 
square arc called one, two, three, and four. The dealer takes 
up from the heap as many " cash '* as he can grasp with both 
hands and places them apart upon the table. Then the 
players, who sit and stand round the other two sides of the 
table, make their hots, that is, they place at either side of the 
square any sum from 50 cents to 500 dollars, or at either 
corner any sum up to 1,500 dollars, ^^llen all have done, 
the dealer slowly counts the heap out in fours, and the last 
remaining four or three or two or one, as the case may be, is 
the winning number. Those who have placed their money at 
the corresponding side of the square, which is called playing /an, 
are paid three to one ; thoRe who have staked at the corner, 
covering two numbers or playing tan, are paid even money if 
either number wins. From all winnings the bank deducts eight 
per cent. Besides the above ways, there are many other of 
infinite complication, scored with buttons and cards and ivory 
counters, which nobody except a Celestial can possibly under- 
stand. But they play with the greatest eagerness, the coolie 
who works a week to save his dollar, the shopkeeper who 
calmly stakes his watch and chain if he is short of ready money 
and the well-to-do merchant, who watches the game for half an 
hour to judge of the chances and then lays down his hundred 
dollar bill and walks imperturbably away whatever the result may 
be. Of course everybody asks, cannot the dealer after years of 
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pTfteiifie take up a fixed Dumber of " oash " aoeording to the 
•miie staked upon the table 9 It seems probable, but I have 
watebed him for a loog time and I am oonvinced that if he oould 
it would in nearly all eases be impracticable, for many sufficient 
reasons. ▲ fisw years ago it was common enough to see a 
thou s an d dollars on the table for a single deal, when the 
Hongkong brokers were rich, and came oyer on Saturday nights. 
Conspieuous in If aeao are the following lines by B. de Passes, 
chiselled in marble orer an arch : — 

* VmIo qiM donntt, do Mpnlohro * boid*, 
XrgiM-to, tors*! mbo ootr* oi», oranto I 
Ton ftnio Mitigo, Un Tftlor iMorda, 
B tprwdi a'tUt s oMBinhtf sfsaU I ** 

But the fif^ti comes too late. Portugal had her Eastern 
glory, as she had also what Bichard Burton called her ** mani- 
Add TiDainles.** Her share in the politics of the Far East is gone 
lor ersr, and ICaeao is not tfon an inspiring monument to its 
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CEAPTEB XUI. 

PEKING AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

A S soon as yon are safely on Cbineee soil at Tientsiil yoa 
'^^ begin to ask how far it is to Peking and how yon can get 
there. You are told eighty miles by road, and a hundred and 
twenty by river, and that there are three methods of travel open 
to you^art, horseback, and boat. I chose the second, hired 
a couple of ponies and a ftiafoo (groom), and thankfully left the 
noisy, narrow, and nasty streets of the native city of Tientidn 
behind me at seven o'clock one bright Sunday morning. Then 
forty milos of jog-trot and canter along a narrow path across a 
landscape of dry mud, and a night at a Chinese inn — a series of 
small cold, bare guest-rooms surrounded by a hollow square of 
stalls. To bed at eight, up again at three in order that the caxt 

# 

which carries the baggage and bedding and food might start 
and reach Peking before the gates are closed at five o'clock. 
A trip to Peking is good for two moments of interest and 
satisfaction — two real sensations of traveller's delight The 
first is at first sight of the walls of the great city, after the 
second dull ride of forty milea You enter through a gate of 
no proportions or pretensions, you ride for a quarter of an hour 
among hovels and pigs, and then suddenly on climbing a bank 
a striking sight bursts upon you. A great tower of many storeys 
forms the corner of a mighty wall ; from each of its storeys 
a score cannon*mouths yawn ; for a mile or more the wall 
stretches in a perfectly straight line, pierced with a thousand 
embrasures, supported by a hundred buttresses. Then you halt 
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jour pony and sit and try to realise that another of the desires 
of yonr life is gratlBed ; that you are at last really and trnly 
before the walls of the eity that was old oentnries before the 
wolf and the woodpecker found Bomulus and Bemus ; in the 
wonderland of liaroo Polo, father of travellers; on the eve 
of exploring the very oapital and heart of the Celestial Empire. 
This is the first of your two precious moments. When you ride 
on you discover that the cannon-mouths are just black and 
white rings painted on boards, and the swindle — fortunately you 
do not know it then — is your whole visit to Peking in a nutshell. 
The place is a gigantic disappointment 

Although the temptation is great to write marvels about a 
place one has come so far to see — to play Polo, so to speak, 
on one's own account — ^the truth is that Peking is not worth the 
trip. It is worth coming to study, but not to see. The nose 
is the only sense appealed to by the capital of China. It is not 
half as picturesque a place as Seoul, nor a quarter as interest- 
ing as San Francisco. Iforeover, you cannot see nearly as 
much of it to-day as you could a few years ago. One by one 
the show-places have been closed to foreigners, and the ^[iirble 
Bridge, the Summer Palace, the Temple of Heaven — to mention 
only the first that coma to mind — are now hermetically closed 
against the barbarian, and neither rank nor money nor impu- 
dence can fSurce an entrance. Even the ascents to the top of 
the wall— the only place where a foreigner can walk in comfort 
and decency — ure now barred, and you must find a bribable 
sentry. And if by reason of strength or luck you do get into 
one cl the forbidden spots you are very likely to have a narrow 
escape— as I had at the Great Llama Temple— of never getting 
out again. 

The history of Peking is to be read in the walls which 
•orroond it in ruin or in preservation, and if you trace them 
within and without the city (I did not) they will show you 
wh«Pe lay the ** Nanking *" of the Khitan Tartars in 08G; how 
the faaooi ^Oolden Horde"* of Kin Tartars laid out their 
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capital of Chung-ta in 1151 ; what Gengbiz Ehan and his 
Mongols thought a great city should be in 1215; how the 
immortal Khublai Khan constructed Khanbalik, "the city of 
the Khan," a century later — ^Polo calls it Cambaluc ; and much 
more interesting history down to the advent of the present 
Manchus in 1644. And it is the walls, in excellent preserra- 
tion, that mark the divisions of the Peking of to-day — first, 
the so-called "Chinese" or Outer City, more properly the 
Southern City ; adjoining it the Inner or " Tartar City,*' 
properly called Northern; inside this the "Imperial City/* 
and inside this again, like the inmost pill-box in a nest, the 
"Forbidden City," the actual Imperial residence itself. The 
ethnological distinctions of Chinese and Tartar are practically 
eUaced ; the only distinction for the flying visitor is that the 
shops are in the Chinese City, while most of the temples, publie 
buildings, and "sights," together with all the foreign residences, 
are in the Tartar City, and that the wall of the latter is much 
the larger and more massive structure. The ground-plan of 
Peking is supposed to represent a human body, the palace being 
the heart, but it is better described ias being laid out on the 
chess-board plan of American cities west of Chicago. There 
are two great streets which intersect at a central point, and from 
all parts of these other streets, lanes and alleys run in straight 
lines. Every corner in Peking seems to be a right angle ; there 
are no winding thoroughfares. The houses are all very low with 
flat roofs, and I did not see a single first-class Chinese dwelling- 
house in the whole city. But it is the streets of Peking that 
strike the observer flrst, and fade last from his recollection. 
Whether wide or narrow, dark alley or main artery, they are 
entirely unpaved — the native alluvial soil and the native sewage 
form every Pekingese pathway. From this state of things spring 
several curious oonsequencea The roads are so uneven, the 
holes in them so numerous and deep, the ridges so high and 
steep, that no vehicle with springs can navigate half a mile. 
The only conveyance, therefore, is the famous Peking cart, aa 
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•normontly strong and heavy square two-wheeled| oovered 
Tehiele, drawn by a mule, the passenger squatting tailor-fashion 
inside and the driver sitting on the shaft. If yon go out to 
dinner or yonr wife goes to ohoroh, this is practically yoor 
only Tehiele» as there are very few chairs in Peking. But to 
be rolled about and Jolted in one of these is simple torture^ 
and if you do not hold on closely to the hand-raOs inside you 
run no little risk of baring your brains dashed out. After a 
good shower of rain in Peking you cannot set foot out of doors ; 
the mud is often three feet deep, and the centre of the street 
sometimes a couple of feet higher than the sides. But on the 
other hand, if no rain comes there is the dust, and a Peking 
dust-storm, once experienced, is a dreadful memory for ever. 
After a drought the dust is ankle-deep, every night at sunset it 
is watered with the liquid sewage of tiie city, and so it has come 
to be composed of dried pulverised earth and dried pulverised 
fllth in about equal proportions. And when the storm oomos 
yon are blinded and choked by it ; it penetrates your clothing 
to the sUn ; windows and doors and curtains and covers do not 
stop it for an instant ; people say it even finds its way into 
air-tight boxes. So whether the barometer indicates ** rain *' 
or '* fair,'* you are equally badly off. The Secretary of the 
British Legation says in his latest Report : *' The foreign com- 
munity started a roads' committee with the praiseworthy desire 
of deanaing and levelling the foul streets immediately around 
the legations and Customs residences. A water-cart was pur- 
chased and created no small sensation among the populace on 
its first appearance ; but oi4y a torrent of rain snflScee to lay 
the deep dust of PsUng, and the efforts to remove the filth of 
the roads have proved inadequate and almost abortive^" Few 
Bnropean travellers, he adds, have visited Peking during the 
past three years* 

Td learn what the Chinaman really tUnks about the foreigner, 
yon must go to Peking i no other city in China will serve so 
welL And the diseovwy wUl be fsr firom flattering to your 
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national prida Peking is the only plaoe I IiaTe ever 
where the mere fact of being a foreigner, a stranger in speech. 
dress, and manners, did not of itself secure one a certain amount 
of consideration, or at any rate make one the object of useful in- 
terest* Here the precise opposite is the case. The ** foreign devil'' 
is despised at sight — ^not merely hated, but regarded with sincere 
and profound contempt ''If the Tsungli Yamdn were abolished/* 
said a Peking diplomat to me, " our lives would not be safe here 
for twenty-four hours. The people just refrain from actually 
molesting us because they have learned that they will be very 
severely punished if they do." At home we cherish the belief 
that we are welcome in China, that the Chinese are pleased to 
learn of our Western civilisation, that they are gradually and 
gladly assimilating our habits and views, and that the wall of 
prejudice is slowly breaking down. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to be more grossly and painfully mistaken. The people to 
a man detest and despise us (I am speaking, of course, of the 
roal Chinese, not of the anglicised Chinese of Hongkong and 
elnewhere, who are but a drop in the ocean of Celestial 
humanity) ; and as for the rulers, it will not be far from the 
truth to say that the better they know us, the less they like us. 

Let us say that you start out in the morning for a prowl in 
Peking. What are your relations with the people you meet ? 
First of all, of course, they crowd round you whenever yoa 
stop, and in a minute you are the centre of a mass of solid 
humanity, which is eating horrible stuff, which is covered with 
vermin, which smells worse than words can tell, and which is 
quite likely to have small-pox about it. As for taking a photo- 
graph in the streets, it is out of the question. The only way I 
could manage this was to place my camera on the edge of a 
bridge, where they could not get in front of the lens, and then I 
was in imminent danger of being pushed into the canal, as the 
bridges have no rail or parapet. The crowd jostles you, feels 
your clothes with its dirty hands, pokes its nose in your &ce, 
keeping up all the time (I was generally with a firiend who 
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undentood OhineM) a ftring of insnltiiig and obfloene remarks, 
with aooompanying roars of laaghter. By and by ihe noyelty 
and fan of this wear ofl^ and yon get first impatient and then 
infariated. Bat beware, above all things, oif striking or even 
laying a finger on one of these dirty wretches. That woald be 
probably a fatal mistake. They will do nothing bat talk and 
posh ; bat if yoa sboald hit one of them, yoa woald be more 
than likely not to get away alive, or at least without bad ixijaries. 
Bat sappose that yoa walk steadily and imperturbably on? 
The pedestrian yoa meet treats yoa with maoh less considera- 
tion than one of his own ooantrymen ; the children run to the 
door to cry '' KuMmu t "—"devil I *'— at yoa. They have other 
indescribable and worse ways of insalting yoa. Wben a member 
of a foreign legation was riding andemeath the wall, a brick was 
dropped apon him from the top. It jast missed his head and 
•track the horse behind the saddle. The Chinese children, 
again, have an original way of amasing themselves at the 
•ipense of the foreign devils. A child will provide itself with 
a big firt-erackeTt and then sit patiently at the door till he sees 
yoa in the distance coming along on your pony. Then he will 
ran oat, drop the cracker in the road, light the slow-match with 
a fire-stick, and rethre to a safe place to watch eventa With 
devilish preoodty he generally manages to caase it to explode 
jast under yoar pony*s nose ; and if yoa are lacky enoagh to 
keep yoar seat and pall ap a mile or so in the direction yoa do 
sol wish to go, he doabtlees considers that his experiment has only 
been a moderate saocesa. If yoa shoald break yoar neck and 
be kfl there dead in the road, that woald confer imperishable 
lostre apon his funily and neighboarbood. When this has 
happened io yoo once or twice, yoa learn to jog abont the 
Oeleetial Oi^ with short reins and yoar knees stack well into 
yoor saddle, ready for developments at any moment. I was 
told that Lady Walsham's ehair was actasJly stopped in the 
open i t rsel and she herself grossly insalted, that a member of 
ov Ooainlar isrviee was nearly killed oatside the Llama temple. 
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and that ihoro are fow foroigDers who have not bod some an- 
ploasant experience or other. No doubt it is sometimes the 
foreigner's own fault, but a life-member of the Aborigines 
Protection Society would fail to get on smoothly at all times. 

The foreign legations in Peking are in a street near the chief 
gate of the Tartar City, known among the foreigners as 
'' Legation Street." It is half a mile long, either mud or dust, 
as level as a chopping sea, with here and there its monotony of 
blank walls or dirty native houses broken by a strong gateway 
with a couple of stone lions in front. Tho8e are the legations ; 
and inside the gate you find pleasant gardens and generally 
spacious and comfortable foreign houses, somotimes built ad hoe 
and sometimes converted to their present use from Chinese 
temples. So long as you are the stranger within the gates, you 
are extremely well off; but as soon as the porter shuts them 
behind you — well, the residents in Peking say it is a charming 
place, but for my part I can only believe in their veracity at the 
expense of their taste. I would rather live in Seven Dials or 
Five Points. When your guide says, " This is Legation Street/* 
you laugh, it is so dirty, so miserable, with its horrible crowd of 
dogs and pigs and filthy children. But when you have lived in 
it for a few days you laugh no more : you count the hours till 
you can got away. 

What, however, about the " sights " of Peking ? To 
be truthful is to declare frankly that there are almost 
none. ^luch tlie finest building that I saw — indeed, the only 
one not in positive dirt and decay — is the entrance pavilion 
in the grounds of the British Legation, shown in my illus- 
tration. That is a massive wooden roof, richly carved and 
gorgeously coloured, supported upon many columns corre- 
spondingly decorated. One day I was riding with a member 
of the Russian Legation, and he said, *' By the way, wouldn't 
you like to see the Imperial Chinese War Office?" ''Very 
much indeed," I replied enthusiastically, supposing it to be 
something splendid. So we turned into a wretched by-street, 
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and tiaered <mr ponies loand the mnd-holes and the heaps of gar- 
bage till we reached ii — a broken-down, weather-stained, rotting 
stmctore, with a waving field of weeds on the roof, and a guard 
lounging at the door one degree more dirty and dilapidated than 
the plaee itself. And all the other offices of State— the Board 
of Bites, the Board of Ponishments, the Astronomical Board, 
and the rest — are facsimiles of the Board of War. Professor 
DoQglas says, in the Eneyelopadia Briiannieap that the halls of 
the palace, ** for the magnificence of their proportions and bar- 
baric splendoor, are probably not to be sorpassed anywhere." 
WhatcTer maybe his authority for this statement — ^I thought no 
foreigner had ever had an opportunity of examining them— nothing 
else in Peking suggests any magnificence and splendour. The 
yellow-roofed buildings of the palace are closely walled in, and 
no foreign fbot passes the threshold of the ** Forbidden 
Oity**; but I have looked at them through my glass from the 
top of the highest building in the neighbourhood, and thoy 
appear commonplace enough. And when the Emperor recently 
(uitted the palace in great pomp, and after him came the 
solemn procession of the Becords, an experienced eye-witness 
said of the latter, '' Like eveiything Ghinese, it was disappoint- 
ing, tawdry, and sordid,'* and added, '' It is safe to conjecture 
that the Emperor's own retinue, could it be seen, would reveal a 
similar state of affairs.'' The Temple of Heaven, with its semi- 
circular marble altar and bright blue dome, as you look down 
npon it firom the wall, seems to be in good preservation, and a 
really impressive and beautiful structure ; but not a single other 
place or thing did I see that suggested the *' gorgeous East " in 
the remotest degree. 

Of interesting places, however, there are certainly a few 
in Peking. First among these comes the wall itself. It is built 
d large bricks, filled in with sand, and is fifty feet high, sixty 
fiiel wide at the base, and forty feet at the top. Peking, seen 
firom the wall, is a stretch of fiat roofi, more thun half hidden in 
foUafle^ firom which bete and there a tower or a pagoda or high- 
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roofed temple projectB. Not a trace of the actaal dirt and dis« 
comfort and equalor is visible ; the air is fresh, the smells are 
absent, and the Celestial capital is at its best. A walk of a 
mile along the top brings yon to the famous Observatory, and 
the marvellous bronzes of the Jesuit Father Yerbiest, who 
made and erected them in 1668. Below the wall, in a shady 
garden, are the much older ones which Marco Polo saw, leas 
accurate astronomically, but even more beautiful for their grace 
and delicacy, and linking one's imagination closely with the 
romantic past ; for this great globe and sextant and armillary 
zodiacal sphere were constructed in 1279 by the astronomer of 
Kbubloi Khan. Either the climate or their own intrinsic excel- 
lence has preserved them so well that every line and bit of 
tracery is as perfect to our eyes as it was to those of the great 
Khan himself. 

Then there is the Examination Hall. The Oovemment of 
China is a vast system of competitive examination tempered by 
bribery, and this Kao CKang is its focus. It is a miniature city, 
with one wide artery down the middle, hundreds of parallel 
streets running from this on both sides, each street mathematic- 
ally subdivided into houses, a big semblance of a palace at one 
end of the main street, and little elevated watch-towers here and 
there. But the palace is merely the examiners* hall, the streets 
are three feet wide, and one side of them is a blank wall, the 
towers are for the '' proctors " to spy u|>on cribbing, and the 
houses are perfectly plain brick cells measuring 38 inches by 50. 
In the enclosure there are no fewer than fourteen thousand of 
these. After emerging successfully from a competitive examina- 
tion in the capital of his own province, the Chinese aspirant 
comes to Peking to compete for the second degree. He is put 
into one of these cells, two boards are given him for a seat and 
a table, and there he remains day and night for fourteen days* 
Every cell is full, an army of cooks and coolies waits upon the 
scholars, and any one caught cribbing or communicating with 
his neighbour is visited with the severest punishment The 
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oondition of the place when all these woald-be literati are thus 
cooped up for a fortnight, with Chinese ideas of sanitation, may 
be imagined, and it is not sarprising to learn that many die. 
Bat what joy for the snecesBfol ones I They are received in 
procession at the gates of their native town, and everybody 
hastens to eongratnlate their parents upon having given each a 
son to the world. By and by there is another examination in 
which the already twioe sucoessfol compete against each other, 
ihonsands again flock to Peking, and the winners are honoured 
by the Son of Heaven himself, and their names inscribed for ever 
upon marble tablets. Better still, they are provided with Govern- 
ment poets, and this is the reward of their efforts. But the 
subject-matter of their examination is simply and solely the 
letter-perfeet knowledge of the works of Confucius, the history 
of China, and the art of composition and character-forming as 
practised by the great masters of old. In the works of the 
masters, argne the Chinese, is all wisdom ; he who knows these 
works best is therefore the wisest man ; whatever needs doing, 
the wisest man can do it best So the successful literoH are sent 
all over the country to be magistrates and generals and com- 
manders of ships and engineers and everything else haphazard, 
without the slightest acquaintance of any kind with their subject, 
densely and marvellously ignorant and impenetrably conceited. 
An idea of the part this Examination Hall plays in the con- 
temporary life of China may be gained from the fact that in 
June, 1694, no fewer than 6,696 candidates presented themselves 
in Peking, of whom 620 were successful, including the son of a 
well-known Formosa millionaire, who was promptly made 
Asebtant Imperial High Commissioner of Agriculture in 
Formosa. The Marquis IMng was one of the great Chinamen 
of the present day who did not enter public life by this triple 
portal to inTindble inoompetence. 

The shrine d the Master himself is reaUy an impreuive spot. 
The great hall and its odumns are of bare wood, the floor is of 
plain sloiiev and do adornment mars the supreme solemnitjrof 
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the place. In the middle, upon a sqaaro altar, stands a small 
tablet of red lacqner, upon which is written in Chinese and 
Manchn, " The tablet of the soul of the most holy ancestral 
teacher Confucius." Up the marble terrace to this hall the 
Emperor comes to worship twice a year, and the Chinese do 
really hold thin place in some veneration, for when I offered its 
miserable guardian five dollars to let me photograph it, he re- 
pulsed the offer with much scorn. Yet five dollars would have 
been a small fortune for him. 

One experience of Celestial sight-seeing I am not likely to 
forget, and should be very unwilling to repeat. Among the 
places of interest in Peking the Yung Ho Kung, the Great 
Llamaserai or Llama Temple, ranks very high. It is a monas- 
tery of Mongol Buddhism or Slin minium, and contains over a 
thousand Mongol and Thibetan monks ruled over by a '' Living 
Buddha." No foreigner, however, had been in it for several 
years, as the inmates are a rough and lawless lot, practically 
beyond the control of the Chinese authorities, and the last party 
that entered it was rudely handled. It is regarded as all the 
more sacred, too, because an Emperor was bom in one of its 
temples before they were given to the Llamas. When I spoke 
of going there both my m({foo and "boy" told me that 
stran<n;crR could no longer got in, the former adding that ho had 
accompanied different employers there six times without success. 
A friend in Peking, liowever, told me that one of the priests, 
called the Pai Llama, whatever that may mean, hod come to 
him a few weeks before to borrow five dollars, and had said as 
an inducement that if he or any of his friends wanted to see the 
Llamaserai he would take them over it himself without a fee. 
So my friend gave me his big red Chinese card with the Pai 
Llama*s name on it as an introduction, and a member of the 
Legation, who spoke Chinese, was gooil enough to go with me, 
as he was equally anxious to see the place. It is on the out 
skirts of Peking, nearly an hour*s ride from Legation Street, and 
we passed in through two or three gates from the street without 
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any diffieullij. Then some boy-noophytM or aoolytes — we knew 
fhem from ttieir ihaTen beads — nok ahead of os and warned the 
prietto, who ihat the doon. After a quarter of an hoar's 
eoUoqoy wo bribed the doorkeeper to tell the Pai Llama, and 
by and hj the latter appeared, a small dirty individaal, who 
sneeeeded with much difiEicnlij in persuading the others to open 
the gates and let os step just inside. Then he immediately 
disappeared and we saw him no more. lOler another half-hour 
of bargaining we agreed to pay them a eertain moderate sum to 
show us the four chief sights of the Temple. The first of these 
was the great Buddha, a wooden image 70 feet high, richly 
ornamented and clothed, holding an enormous lotus in each 
hand, and with the traditional jewel on his breasi In each 
section of his huge gold crown sat a small Buddha, as perfect 
and as much ornamented as the great one. His toe measured 
SI incbei. On each side of him hung a huge scroll 75 feet 
long, bearing Ohinese characters, and a series of galleries, 
reached hj sereral flights of stairs, surrounded him. The 
expression of his great bronse face was singularly lofty, and I 
was soiled with a great desire to photograph him. The crowd 
of monks was outside the locked door, one only entering with 
ua, so I hinted to him that if he permitted me to take a photo- 
graph a dollar might be forthcoming. The dollar interested 
him, but he had no idea what a photograph was. After a while 
my companion succeeded in explaining what the Chinese call 
the "sbadow*picture,'' and then he would not hear of it, declar- 
ing that the whole temple would instantly fall down if such a 
thing were attempted. I oflered two dollars, three, four, Atc, 
tMif Mad tbeni my eagerness increasing with the difficulty, 
twwlj. At last he said that for twenty dollars be would agree 
to imugg^ me in next morning to do it, as if any of the other 
priesto knew, there would be trouble. So we passed on to the 
other sii^ta— two magnificent bronie lionc, and a wonderful 
bronie urns many temples filled with strange idols, hung with 
thoosands of sQk hangings, and laid with Thibetan carpets ; all 
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Boris of bronze and enamel allar atensile, presented by different 
emperors, among them two elephants in cloiionni, said to be 
the best specimens of sach work in China ; and the great hall, 
with its prayer-bonohes for all the monks, where they worship 
every afternoon at five. In a couple of hours we had seen 
everything, and came out again into the central courtyard. 
Here were already a hundred or more monks waitinpc for us, all 
with their heads shaven like billiard-balls, and on the whole a 
set of as thorough-paced blackguards as could be imagined; 
filthy, vermin-covered, bloated, scrofulous, and with the marks 
of nameless vices stamped clearly on many of their faces. ** I 
shall be glad when we are out of this," I remarked, and my 
companion heartily assented. But easier said than done. They 
crowded round us with brutal inquisitiveneRs, pulled us about, 
shouted to us, and Iauf;hed grossly as half-rational gorillas 
might do. My companion said to them that we were very 
much pleased with our vi8it, and we slowly edged toward the 
door. But there seemed to be a sort of tacit conspiracy 
to crowd as in any other direction. They did not actually 
oppose us, but somehow we could not get there. It was as 
though tbey did not like to let us get away, yet were conscious 
that they had no excuse for detaining us. After a quarter 
of an hour of this we began to get annoyed. Just then we all 
came to a sort of tunnel gate in a wall, leading from one court 
to another, my companion and one crowd first, I and another 
crowd afterwards, and my *' boy " and a third crowd last An 
I was passing, a man whom I took from his dress to be a sort 
of doorkeeper sprang out and addressed me volubly. Not 
understanding him I took no notice, when he grasped my arm 
to detain me. I shook him off and was passing on when 
suddenly he seized me by the collar with both hands and flung 
me violently back against the wall. At such a moment one 
does not reflect upon consequences, and I did what anybody else 
would have done. The moment his grasp quitted my collar I 
ftruck him. He recovered himself, and the misunderstanding 
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was about to he prdoDged vigoroasly on both Bides when a vatj 
old priest in a fine yellow robe emerged from a doorway and 
began to play the peacemaker with many smiles, holding us 
each by the hand. A second's reflection showed me the 
extreme foUy of getting into a qaarrel in such a place, so I 
responded effosiyely to the venerable Llama's overtures, and, 
eaUing my " boy," bade him explain that if the priest had 
anything to say to ns we should be very glad to hear it, but that 
if he laid a finger on us he would get into trouble. As we were 
two, and they were upwards of two hundred by this time, I have 
wondered since that the ludicrous side of this did not strike 
them. However, as I followed up the remark with a few small 
coins, nobody cared to impugn the logic 

As soon as I overtook my companion I saw from the move- 
ment of the crowd that something was wrong, and when I forced 
my way into the middle it was evidently a much more serious 
affair than mine. A young brute of a monk had approached 
him firom behind and suddenly and violently kicked him. 
In return he hod received a good cut across the face from a 
riding-whip. The monk was foaming with rage, and rapidly 
stripping off all bis upper clothing with a most unmistakable 
intention. Alrcrady he was nearly half-naked, and althoagh 
perhaps a trifle fat, still an ugly customer to handle. "He 
struck me with his whip I '* he exclaimed, pointing to the mark 
on his face, and then followed a string of remarks levelled at us. 
** What does he say ? " I asked. ** He says we sha'n't get out 
alive." Just then a monk shouted something which the others 
eagerly echoed, and a dosen of them instantly ran and shot the 
great gates of the courtyard. 

There was no doubt whatever that we were in a very tight 
place. We were in the centre of probably the most dangeroas 
place in Peking, on the outskirts of the city, a quarter of a mile 
firom the street» with half a doaen doeed gates between us and 
it, and completely at the mercy of two hundred savage Mongols 
and TUbetaaSp who had vowed to have our lives. There were a 
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thousand of tbem within eall, thoy acknowledge no Chinese 
authority whatever, the ChineHO Government would be ex« 
treuiely loath to interfere with them for fear of provoking 
trouble in Thibet, and if they had just knocked us on the head 
and hid our bodies in one of their temple dens, we should very 
probably never have been hoard of again. Clearly the only thing 
to do was to get out of the place at any eosi Then I called my 
" boy/* who was yelling and ntruggliug to keep possesMion of my 
two cameras, and told him to ask quietly the best-looking of the 
monks for how much they would consent to let us go out. All 
this took but half a minute to do, and as soon as the crowd 
heard the question the pugilistic gentleman was squelched by 
common consent " Fifty dollars *' was the conclusion arrived 
at after several minutes* discussion. *' Tell them we have not so 
much money with us, but thoy can come and get it from my 
house to-morrow morning.** But they were much too wary to 
fall into such a palpable trap. To bring the story to an end, 
however, at last my *' boy ** made a bargain with them, and we 
were fleeced of several dollars at each gate that they could 
manage to lead us through before we reached the street and 
our horses. I got through the gate all right, and my 
*' boy ** was following when several of the monks precipitated 
themselves on him and sent him flying head first into 
the middle of the street, while the broken camera, tripod, 
and bag of double-backs landed each in a separate mud- 
hole. 

That afternoon as I was mending my camera the "boy** 
came in with the tea. "MaHtor?** "Well?" "I no go 
Llama Temple any more — ^belong velly bad man ! " And I did 
not keep my appointment next morning to photograph the big 
Buddha furtively. 

Above all other characteristics of Peking one thing stands out 
in horrible prominence. Not to mention it would be wilfully to 
omit the most striking feature of the place. I mean its filth. 
It is the most horribly and indescribably filthy place that can be 
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imagined. Indeed imagination mast fall far short of the fact. 
Some of the daOy eighte of the pedestrian in Peking ooald 
hardly be more than hinted at by one man to another in the 
disinfecting atmosphere of a smoking-room. There is no sewer 
or cesspool, public or priyate, but the street ; the dog» the pig, 
and the fowl— in a sickening snccession— are the scavengers ; 
•rery now and then you pass a man who goes along tossing the 
most loathsome of the refuse into an open-work basket on his 
back ; the smells are simply awful ; the city is one colossal and 
nncleansed doaea. As I have said above, the first of the 
two moments of delight vouchsafed to every visitor to the 
Celestial capital is at his first sight of it The second is when 
he turns his back, hoping it may be for ever, upon " the 
body and souUtinUng town** (the words ait Ooleridge*s) of 
PeUng. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

TO THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

rpHE first time I met a camel-train near Peking I reined up 
-^ my pony and feasted my eyes upon it. And although I 
saw hundreds afterwards, I found them just as amusing as 
ever. * The two-humped or Bactrian camels of Northern China 
are much bigger than tboso we know at home, and I have seen 
few sights 80 picturc8que as a string of them approaching 
over these brown plains. A score are fastened together by a 
cord attaching the nose of one to the tail of the other; a bell, a 
couple of feet long, is hung round the neck of the last, to warn 
tbe driver in front by its ceasing if the line breaks anywhere ; a 
medley of bales and boxes and clothing is slung on their backs ; 
ruddy-faced Mongols, dressed in scarlet and yellow, with orna- 
ments of gold and silver in profusion, sit up aloft and smile at 
you as you pass ; the great shaggy beasts step softly along, 
ingeniously out of step, lifting their sponge-like feet and dropping 
them again with perfect and unvarying deUberation, the whole 
train moving with the silence of a dream, broken only by the 
jang-jang of the solitary belL Their big brown eyes look you 
straight in the face, and there is something pathetic and reproach- 
ful in their glance. All day long, one street of Peking is filled 
with these pictaresque processions, gaunt, wretched creatures 
with worn-out ooats and covered with coal-dust, carrying sacks 
of coal from the Western Hills into Peking; and far finer 
and better-kept animals bearing tea away up into the North. 
During all my stay in Peking I longed for the moment when I 
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too ehoiild ride away at dawn toward Mongolia, in the worn 
iraeks of these strange beasts and their merry masters. 

My pony was a little creature not much bigger than a dog, 
with a white ooat as long and thick as a Polar bear's. The 
mafoo had bought him a few days before from a Mongol for 
twenty taels, and he had never had a foreign saddle and bridle 
on till I mounted him. Therefore the all-day ride was not so 
monotonous as usual, and for the first five miles it was even 
exciting. We started at daybreak and the sun was well above 
us before we got outride the two gates of Peking. Then the 
mafoo took the lead. Once in the open country we were on a 
great alluvial plain, dotted with mud houses, broken up by 
irregular patches of verdure and cultivation, laced in all direc- 
tions by dosens of bridle-paths, and ending on our left in the 
dim outline of the Western Hills, the summer sanitarium of 
Peking. We plunged into the labjrrinth of roads, and the mafoo 
threaded his way among them without a moment's hesitation. 
Afterwards I found that he had been over them forty-six times 
beforet but for my own part I could see hardly any signs by 
which io distinguish one from another. Till eleven o'clock we 
trotted steadily on, reaching then a small town called Sha-ho, 
where we stopped an hour for rest and tiffin. Here already 
foreigners are scarce and I was the centre of much curiosity, 
keen and inquisitive, but quite good-natured. Crossing a river 
over two very old broad flat bridges of white marble, built 
curiously at an obtase angle to each other, we emerged again 
mto the plain. This grew more and more uneven as we 
advanced, till at last we were riding along a narrow i)ath on the 
sloping stony bank of a dry water-course. The stones grew 
bigger and more numerous, till they could no longer be safely 
negooiatedt and then my guide struck up to the right, and an 
hour's dttoor across eountiyt with half a mile of sudi bad going 
at the end that I got off and led my pony, brought us at three 
o'cloek to the fiurtifled eitj of Nan-k'oUt thirty miles from 
PeUngt ov rsiting-plaee lor the night 
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Nan-k'oa is a very interesting little place. Its wall is in 
ruinn, but that only makes it the more picturesqna On the 
hills right and left of the entrance to the pnss which the city 
is sup|)Osed to guard, are two sprightly little towers ; a dozen 
others are just visible dotted about the chain of hills around it. 
Its one broad street, paved once with grout blocks of stone, now 
worn away and upset till a pony can hardly make his way at all 
over their slippery rolling surface, is crowded with tralHo of men 
and beasts, and every fifty yards a wide arched doorway leads 
into a spacious inn-yard. This street is part of the great com* 
mcrcial highway between China and all her neighbours of the 
North, Through it a constant stream of camels and ponies and 
donkeys and even laden coolies passes, bringing Mongol prodace 
to Peking, and taking brick-tea back from Tientsin to Kiakhta 
on the Russian frontier. And through this street this stream 
has passed for who knows how many years — thousands, at any 
rate. 

I strolled along it and turned into one of the gateways. But 
I had only just time to stop aside when a drove of at least a 
hundred ponies suddenly stampeded through it and galloped 
headlong through the street, whinnying and kicking up their 
heels in delight at being free. Just outside the city they drank 
greedily at a little stream, and then rolled over and over each 
other in the dirt. But such a spectacle of cruelty to animals as 
was afforded by the state of their backs I have never seen. Not 
one of them was without a large raw wound on each side, and 
half of Jthem had horrible, deep, bleeding, festering sores bigs^r 
than two hiinds. The sight was sie.koning, and nothing what- 
ever was done for them except that afti^rwards I saw a coolie 
l)eating the insides of the rough pack-saddles with a stick to 
keep the blood-soaked places from getting quite hard. Each 
pony had carried two bales of tea, as hard as blocks of granite. 
I tried the weight of one and found I could just raise it off the 
ground. Therefore the ponies were shockingly overloaded. 

The camels require so much space for themselves and their 
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bordeni ihftl they have special oaravanBeraiB. Their saddlesy 
with the loads depoeited on each side, are arranged in regular 
rows, like game after a battue, and the animals betake them* 
selves to a trough which runs all round the yard, squeezing dose 
together. The yard of a caravanserai at feeding-time therefore 
exhibits a complete circular horizon of camels* tails. When 
they have eaten they sink down and very deliberately chew the 
cud. It is just as well to keep on good terms with a camel, for 
when he is standing up he can swing his hind leglike a pendulum 
in an arc of about twenty feet and therefore deliver a kick which 
would break in the door of a San Francisco gambling* den; 
while when he is lying down he can always spare a couple of 
gallons of cud to spit at an enemy. I saw a Mongol driver to 
whom this had happened, and the sight was unpleasant and 
instructive. Several hundred camels shared the hospitality of 
Nan-k'ou with me that night. 

Next morning we embarked upon little white donkeys, the pass 
being impracticable for ponies. This road in its glory is said to 
have been paved with great smooth granite blocks ; now in the 
valley it is a broken mass of rough stones in a river bed, through 
which a shallow stream runs ; while during the ascent and at 
the height of the pass it is a bad mountain road obstructed by 
great masses of rock. A couple of hours* riding and walking 
brought us to another walled town called Chu-yung-kuan, famous 
for a heavy arched stone gateway, the whole inside of which is 
oovered with sculptures in low relief and a Buddhist inscription 
in six languages — Chinese, Thibetan, Mongol, Sanscrit, and two 
others that I eould not get any one to identify. From the other 
side of this gateway the pass of Nan-k'ou is spread out before 
yoo, a brown, barren, roek*strewn, gloomy valley, rising and 
nanowing till it disappears in the hills, through which an endlesa 
flle of bfown camels is slowly passing, filling the air with the 
dust of their feet and the clangour of their beUs, For an hour or 
more we jogged on. Then when the pass had become wearisome 
and I was thousands of mike away in thought, my wu\fi>o rode 
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Dp lWBid« me and silently pointed to the hill-top on the right. I 
strain«d m; eyes, and there, aure enough, the slty-line far away 
was broken by the crenellated outline of the Great Wall itself. 
" Tbie," eaid Ueroo Polo when he eaw it, " ia the country of 
Oog and 3£agog." 

The Great Wall of China is, after all, only a wall. And it 
was built with the same objoot as erory other wall — to keep 
people from coming where they were not wanted. Mr. Toole's 
famous acoouDt of it is as historically accurate as any. " The 
most important building in China," he is accustomed to say, 
" is the Chinese Wall, built to keep the Tartars out. It was 
built at such an enormous expense that the Chinese never got 
OTer it. But the Tartars did. And tlie way they accomplished 
this feat nas as foliotrs : one went first and t'other went arter." 
It differs from other walls in only two respects, its age and its 
size. It was boilt by the great Emperor Chi Hwang-ti, who 
came to the throne in e.o. 221, to keep back the Mongolian 
hunles, aiid was called by him the " Red Fort." The origioa 
wall is 1,400 mites long and stretches from far Eansu to Shan- 
hai-kwsQ on the gulf of Pe-chih-h, the present terminus of 
China's solitary railway— from Tientsin. This wall, however, 
is neither so well built nor so large as that which I am do- 
scribing, the latter being a fiTe-hundrcd mile erection, dating 
from several hundred years later. It is, however, an integral 
part — and the most impresBive — of the " Great Wall." Besides 
its age it enjoys the repiitaiiou of buiiig the only work of human 
hands on the globe visible from the moon. The Chinese name 
for it is Ifatt-H-eJt'ang-ch'ing, " the rampart ten thousand li 
long." And the gate on this liighway is called Pa-ta-Ung and is 
about fifty miles north-west of Peking and 2,000 feet above the 
sea. Beyond it lies Mongolia. 

Half ao hour after this first glimpse I stood upon the wall 
itself. The gateway is a large double one, with a square tower 
upon it, pierced with oblong openings for cannon, of which a 
dozen old ones lie in » heap, showing that at one time the road 
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was sfrioniilj defeiKled at this point. A rougb stairway leads to 
Ibe top, which is about twenty feet wide, with a orenollated 
parapet on eaeb side, and you can walk along it as far as you 
ean see, with here and there a scrnmhle where it baa fallen in a 
little. On the whole it is in excellent repair, having of course 
been mended and rebuilt many times. Every half-mile or so is 
a little square tower of two storeys. The wall itsolf varies a 
good deal in height according to the nature of the ground, 
averaging probably about forty feet. On one side Mongolia, as 
you see it, is a vast undulating brown plain ; on the other side 
China b a perfect sea of brown hills in all directions, and across 
these stretches the Oreat Wall. On the hill-top, through the 
valleys, up and down the sides it twists in an unbroken lino, 
exactly like a huge earth«worm suddenly turned to stone. For 
many milea it is visible in both directions, and when you can no 
longer trace its entire length you can still discover it topping 
the hills one after another into the remote distance. And a<i 
you reflect that it is built of bricks, in almost inaccessible 
places, through uninhabited countries; that each brick must 
have been transported on a man's shoulders enormous distances ; 
and that it extends for 2,000 miles, or one-twelfth of the circum- 
fsrenee of the globe, you begin to realise that you are looking 
upon the most colossal achievement of human hands. The 
bricks are so big and heavy that I had to hire a little donkey to 
cany off two of them. This is the only piece of vandalism 
to whieh I plead guilty during years of tempting Eastern 
travel, but the temptation was irresistible and " they never will 
be missed '* Nowadays, of course, the wall serves no defensive 
purpoae whatever, and is not guarded in any way. Not a soul 
Uvea within miks of it at most points, and it is but a landmark 
for tho Mongols' camel-trains, a stupendous monument to the 
past of China, and an evidence of Celestial greatness and 
enterpriae gone never to return. 

AfUr taking a doien photographs, several of which are 
1ms« nprodaoed, and rofleeting bow comical now were the 
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lenrned argumentii produced ia England ft few 7eftrs ago to 
proTO that tliero was no flucb tbing a> a Great Wall of 
Cliina, I tamed back to Nan-k'on, reacbing tbora at nigbt- 
fait. Next morning before dayligbt we started for the tombs 
of tbo great Mini; djrnasty, tbirteen miles away, and &■ 
famous in China ax tlie viUl itself. These lie in a [tleaitant 
green valley aurrouniled with an almost compluto circle of high 
woodoil hills— an ideal H^Htt for an emperor's grave. Tbero are 
tbirteen of tbem, culled the Shik-ian-Uus, disponed in the sliai>e 
of a croHvunt, but the crescent is so extouRive tbat only four or 
five of tbem can be soon nt once. I visitrd the largest, the tomb 
of Yung>Ic, who brought bis court liitber in 1411. A square of 
perhaps two hundred yrirds acroRS the face is anrrounded with a 
high wall of pluin red brick. The side of the bill forms the 
fourth side, aiid tbo entrance is through a pair of ordinary wooden 
doorn. ViUoD you enter, the spcctucle ia not at all striking. 
There are a few little pavilions on cither side of you, each 
eovering a carved stone tortoise or an inscribed tablet, and in 
front a long low temple-shaped building with an approach of 
stepn and balustrades in corvctl white marble. lunide is gloom, 
through which you faintly discern the magoiljccut outlines of 
thirty-two enormous wooden columns, each a solid log of bewn 
and iiolisbed teak twelve feet round and thirty.two feet bigb. 
Where they came from — unless it was from Burmab— or bow 
they were conveyed hither, nobody knows, but their grandear is 
indisputable. Id the centre, upon a sort of stone table, stands 
a plain tablet of red lacquer, a couple of feet high and 
a foot wide, bearing the poathiimous title of Ynng-le, "The 
perfect ancestor and literary Emperor." But the ancestor him- 
self is not here. Passing out behind the grpat columns and 
again crossing the garden, at the edge of the hillside there is a 
solid square tower of brick and granite, supporting a kind ot 
obelisk. The sarcophagus itself ia deep in tbe bill, and upon 
the obelisk a long inscription narrates tbe deeds and extols tli« 
, virtues of tbe long-deported Ming. On the whole, howev«t, 
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disappointt 70a here onoe more^ aa everywhere and 
alw^ri* The titaaiion is finely chosen for the last resting-place 
of immortal emperors, bat man's handiwork rather weakens 
than enhances the effects of nature. There is no soggestiont for 
instance, of the solenmity of that cathedral aisli 



** When Um wMilon in Um gloom 
Wilbh oVr MAiimilian*! tomb;** 

and there is nothing to arrest the hasty footstep lest even '* the 
hoshed tread **— 

•• Shooia tani tbo teaaa ol tbo 4fMMBkM doip 
Thai hoUt tho miclilj dMd.'* 

As yon ride away yon pass through an avenue of stone carvings, 
where pairs of knights and ooortiers, with camels and elephants 
— beasts fit to follow their master into the shadow- world — 
glare at you from each side. They are enormous, being some 
fifteen feet high and carved out of a solid block of stone ; and 
wonderful, for you cannot imagine how th^ were transported. 
But they are utterly dwarfed by the hills around them* and 
soon your only reooUection of them is that your pony positively 
refused to pass between them and ended by bolting with you. 
And I may as well give my little Polar bear of a pony credit for 
the way in which he trotted back to Peking so as to get there 
belbre the gates closed, in all forty miles in four hours, with 
three-quarters of an hour for rest and food. I have known 
ooetUer horseflesh make poorer progress. And when we got 
back agsin at last to Tientsin my wuififo sold him to the inn* 
keeper ior twice what he had paid for him* 
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CHINESE HOBBOBS. 

rpO undersiand contemporary China it is absolutely necessary 
-^ to undergo, either personally or by proxy, some very un* 
pleasant experiences. This must be my excuse for the following 
chapter. China is claiming her place among the nations of the 
world. The question, What shall that place be? can only be 
answered by those who know what China is. I have looked 
upon men being cruelly tortured ; I have stood in the shambles 
where human beings are slaughtered like pigs ; my boots have 
dripped with the blood of my fellow-creatures ; — ^repulsive as all 
this is, it is one of the most significant and instructive aspects 
of the real China, as opposed to the China of native professions 
and foreign imagination, and therefore it must be frankly 
described. 

It was in Canton, a colossal human ant-hill, an endless 
labyrinth of streets a dozen feet wide and a score high, crowded 
from daylight to dark with a double stream of men and women, 
exactly like the double stream between an ant-hill and a carcase* 
All this mass of humanity was presided over for years by HJS. 
Chang Chi-tung, now Viceroy of the Hu Kuang provinces, the 
most independent and foreigner-hating Viceroy in China, and 
therefore it may be imagined what is the temper of the 
populace, especially as the Cantonese are the most turbulent 
people of the Flowery Kingdom. 

During the day the streets of Canton are in semi-obscurity, 

aa they are closed in at the top by broad strips of cloth and long 
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advertiBing Btreamert ; but at^ Dight they are as black as Tar- 
iams. Poblic safetj and order are supposed to be preserved by 
ooeasional poets of soldiers, with a collection of weapons and 
instmments of torture hung np outside to strike terror into the 
eTilly-disposed. But, as may be imagined, crime of every kind 
is rife in Canton, and so bad is the reputation of the place that 
very often a servant from another part of China, travelling with 
his master, will rather forfeit his situation than accompany him 
there. And where the crime is, there is the punishment too. 
It by no means follows in China that the person punished is the 
criminal, but there is enough legal cruelty in Canton to glut an 
Alva. RcHipeet for the presence of an occasional foreigner causes 
a good deal of it to be hid, and the spectacle of a man hung up 
in a cage to starve to death in public is therefore not seen there 
as it is in other parts. 

The magistrate sat in his Tam6n dispensing justice. He was 
a benevolent* looking man of perhaps forty, with an intellectual 
forehead and the conventional enormous pair of spectacles. He 
glanced up at us as we entered, visibly annoyed at the intrusion 
and hardly returning our salutation. But as we were under the 
wing of a consul for whom Chinese officialism has no terrors 
whatever, a fact of which the Cantonese authorities have had 
re|>eated experience, we made ourselves quite at homa There 
was little of the pomp of Western law in the scene before us. 
The magistrate's own chair, draped with red oloth covered with 
inscriptions in large characters, was almost the only piece of 
offieial apparatus, and behind it 'were grouped half-a-dosen of 
the big red presentation umbrellas of which every Chinese 
official is so proud. Before him was a large open space and a 
niollqr crowd, in which the most conspicuous figures were the 
filthy ruffians in red bats, known as " Yam^n-runners," whose 
bttsinees is to clear a way before their master in the streets 
and do anything else thai be wishes, down to the administration 
of torture. The magistrate himself sat perfectly silent, writing 
bciai^9 while several persons beibre him gabbled all at the same 
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time. These were presumably the plaintiff, the dofondant, and 
the policemen. After a while the magistrate interrupted one of 
the speakers with a monosyllable spoken in a low tone without 
even raising his head, but its effect was magical. The crowd 
fell back, and one of the little group in front of the chair 
. wrung his hands and heaved a theatrical sigh. Before we could 
realise what had happened, several pairs of very willing hands 
were helping him to lot down his trousers, and when this was 
accomplished to the satisfaction of everybody he laid himself 
face downwards on the floor. Then one of the "runners** 
stepped forward with the bamboo, a strip of this toughest of 
plants three feet long, two inches wide, and half an inch thick. 
Squatting by the side of the victim and holding the bamboo 
perfectly horizontal close to the flesh, ho began to rain h'ght 
blows on the man's buttocks. At first the performance looked 
like a farce, the blows were so light and the receiver of them so 
indifferent. But an the shower of taps continued with monoto- 
nous persistence I bethought me of the old torture of driving a 
man mad by letting a drop of water fall every minute on bis 
shaved head. After a few more minutes of the dactylic rap- 
tap-tap, rap-tap-tap, a deep groan broke from the prisoner's 
lipa I walked over to look at him and saw that his flesh was 
blue under the flogging. Tlien it became congested with blood, 
and whereas at first he had lain quiet of his own accord, now a 
dozen men were holding him tight. The crowd gazed at him 
with broad grins on their faces, breaking out from time to time 
into a suppressed " IIi-ya)i,** as he writhed in special pain or 
cried out in agony. And all this time the ccaseloss shower of 
blows continued, the man who wielded the bamboo putting not 
a particle more or less force into the last stroke than into the 
first. At length the magistrate dropped another word and the 
torture stopped as suddenly as it had begun, the prisoner was 
lifted to his feet and led across the court to lean against the 
^all. For obvious reasons he could not be ''accommodated 
with a chair." r 
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The next perBon to be called up was a policeman. The 
magistrate pat a question or two to him and listened patiently 
for a while to his rambling and effasiye replies. Then as before 
the fatal monosyllable dropped from his lips. With the greatest 
promptitude the policeman prepared himself, assumed the 
regulation attitude, and the flagellation he^an again. But I . 
noticed that the blows sounded altogether different from before, 
much sharper and shriller, like wood falling upon wood, rather 
than wood falling upon flesh. So I drew near to examine. 
Sure enough, there was a vital difference. The policeman had 
attached a small piece of wood to his leg by means of wax, and 
on this the blows fell, taking no more effect upon his person 
than if they had been delivered on the sole of his boot. The 
fraud was perfectly transparent — everybody in the room, 
including the magistrate himself, must have known what was 
happening. Thus another peculiarity of Chinese justice is 
evidently that the punbhment of an ordinary offender is one 
thing, while that of an erring official is quite another. I 
learned that the policeman was ordered lo be bambooed for 
not bringing in a prisoner whom the magistrate had ordered 
him to produce. When the sham punishment was over be 
jumped brislcly to his feet, a4justed his clothing, and resumed 
his duties about the court. 

While we had been watching the process of ** eating bamboo," 
far different punishments were going on in another part of the 
court-room unnoticed by us. The bamboo is not so very far 
removed from still existent civilised deterrent methods, but 
what was now before us recalled the most brutal ages. In one 
comer a man had been tied hand and'foot on a small bench the 
length of hii back, in such a manner that his body was bent as 
far back as it could possibly be stretched in the form of a circle, 
his back reeting on the flat seat of the bench, and his arms and 
legs fisteoed to the four legs. Then the whole affair, man and 
bench, bad been tilted forward till it rested upon two feet and 
vpoB the man*s two knees, ahnost (Uling over^almost, but not 
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qnitd. This, aa well as the bambooing and other tortares, 
is illustrated in the native drawings here produced. The 
position of the miserable wretch was as grotesque as. it was 
exquisitely painful; his hands and feet were blue, his eyes 
protruded, his mouth gasped convulsively like that of a dying 
fish, and he had evidently been in that position so long 
that he was on the eve of loning conHcioiisncss. And ho was 
apparently forgotten. A few boys stood gazing at him open- 
mouthed, but nobody else paid any more attention to liira than 
if lie had been a piece of furniture. This was enough for my 
companions, and they left the room. But how is the Western 
world to know what the Celestial Empire really is unless people 
are willing to see and hear of its innumerable horrors ? The 
utterly mistaken notion of China which is so wide-spread at 
homo is due in great part to this very unwillingness to look 
straight in the face what a French writer has so well called the 
"rotten East." 

.In another comer an unfortunate creature was undergoing 
the punishment called " kneeling on chains.*' A thin strong 
cord had been fastened to his thumbs and great toes and 4>asHed 
over a hook in an upright post. Then by pulling it sufficiently 
he was of course lifted off the ground, his knees being the 
lowest part of his body. Under them a small chain, with 
sharp-edged links, had next been coiled in a circle as a natty 
sailor ooils a rope on the deck. The cord had then been 
slackened till the whole wcigbt of the man rested upon his 
knees, and his knees rested upon the chain. The process seems 
simple, but the result is awful. And this man had been under- 
going a prolonged courpe of tortura Amongst other things, 
his ankle-bones had been battered with a piece of wood shapetl 
like a child's cricket bat. His tortures ended for the moment 
while we were looking at him. Two attendants loosened the 
oord, and he fell in a heap. They rolled him off the chain 
And set him on his feet. The moment they let go he sank 
like a half-filled saok. So they stretched him out on the floor 
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and eaeb one of them nibbed one of bia knees Tigorously for a 
eoaple of minntes. But it was no use, be was utterly inoapable 
of even standing, and bad to be dragged away. As we passed 
^ out| a woman was before tbe magistrate, giving evidence. Her 
testimony^ bowever, was eitber not true enougb or not prompt 
enougbt in tbe offioiars opinion, for be bad recourse to tbe 
'' trutb-compeller.'* Tbis is a little instrument reserved exclu- 
sively for tbe fair sex, sbaped exactly like tbe tbiok sole of a 
slipper, split at tbe sole part and fastened at tbe beel. With 
tbis the witness received a slap across the mouth which rang 
out like a pistol-shot. A glance at the frontispiece of this 
volume, which is a fscsimile of a native drawing professing to 
be a perfectly truthful representation of a common method 
of torturing women, will show that this woman was more 
fortunate than many of her sex in Chinai 

It is only fair to add that the Chinese have a sort of rational 
theory of tortuie, although tbqr are far from adhering to it. 
By Chinese law no prisoner can be punished until be has con* 
f«fssed bis guilt Therefore they first prove bim guilty and then 
torture bim until be oonfesses the accuracy of their verdict. 
Tbe more yon reflect on tbis logic the more surprising it 
becomes. To assist in its comprehension I procured, by the 
aid of the Consul and a f«w dollars, a complete set of 
instruments of torture— light bamboo, heavy bamboo, ankle- 
smasher, moutb-slapper, thumb*squeeaer, and sundry others. 
** Mandarins,^ says Professor Douglas, ''whose minds have 
grown callous to tbe suiferings of their fellow-creatures, are 
always ready to believe that tbe bstruments of torture at their 
disposal are insufficient for their purposes. Unhappily, it is 
always easy to inflict pain; and in almost every yamun through- 
out the Bmpbs an infinite variety of instruments of torture is 
in constant use.** 

One Chinees punishment, of which I am fortunately able to 
give a striking picture, deeervee particular attention. This is 
Ufy-dbtp or death by the " thousand cuts." It is otherwise 
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known as death by the " slow process " or by the '* slicing 
procesa" It is supposed to be reserved for culprits who com- 
mit triple murder and for parricides, but the penal code is no 
doubt as elastic in this as in other respects. Here is a specimen 
announcement of Ung-chi, from the official Pekin Gazette : — 

'* Mft Poi-7M, OoTernor of Kuang«i, roporU a triplo potioaing ease In his pro- 
▼inoo. A woman having boon bcutun by lior kasband on aooount of her slovenly 
habits, took oonnsol with an old herb woman, and bj her direction piclccd soma 
poisonous herb on the mountain, witli wliioli ftho HUCccssiTely poisuned her husband, 
lathor*in*law, and brotliur^in^law. She has t>con executed bj the slow process.-— 
lUteripl : Lei Iks Board <i/ PunUhmtnU tak§ nott,** 

The criminal is fastened to a rough cross, and the executioner, 
armed with a sharp knife, begins by grasping handfuls from the 
fleshy parts of the body, such as the thighs and the breasts, and 
slicing them off. After this he removes the joints and the 
excrescences of the body one by one — the nose and ears, fingers 
and toes. Then the limbs are cat off piecemeal at the wrists 
and the ankles, the elbows and knees, the shoulders and hips. 
Finally, the victim is stabbed to the heart and his head cut off. 
Of course, unless the process is very rapidly carried out, the 
man is dead before it is completed, but if he has any friends 
who are able to bribe the executioner he is either drugged 
beforehand with opium, or else the stab to the heart is surrep- 
titiously given after the first few strokes. It would be easy to 
quote from the Pekin Qazette dozens of instances of the infliction 
of this penalty, and these would probably be but a fraction of 
the occasions on which it is practised. I believe it has only 
been witnessed once by a foreigner, as the Chinese have a 
great and not unnatural objection to the presence of foreigners 
on such occasions. The photograph here produced is no doubt 
the only one ever taken. A few words of explanation concerning 
it are therefore desirable. The British captain of a river steamer 
plying between Hongkong and Canton strolled one day into 
the native city with a small hand-camera which he had just 
purchased. Observing a crowd in the street, he made his way 
through it and discovered the remains of a man who had been 
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ezeeated ^7 the Ung-eM, As his oamer* wm » very small one» 
be was able to point it at tbe spectade and snap the shutter 
without attracthig attention, as the bystanders would never 
have allowed a formal photograph to be taken. On his return 
to Hongkong he plaoed his camera in the hands of an 
experienced photographer, who developed the negative and 
made from it an enlargement of which this illustration b a 
eopy. It is thus a unique and absolutely genuine illustration 
of eontemporary Obinese life. Tbe susceptible reader will 
doubtless be grateful to me for baring caused the edge of 
this picture to be perforated. 

It is, however, the last act of the drama of Obinese justice 
that is the great revelation. I am inclined to think that nobody 
can claim to have an adequate and accurate appreciation of 
Obinese character who has not witnessed a Obinese execution. 
This is not difficult to do at Oanton, or even at Eowloon, on the 
other side of Hongkong harbour, for the Oanton river swarms 
with pirates, and when these gentry are caught they generally, 
get short shrift. A few bambooings to begin with, then several 
months in prison— and it is not necessary to explain what a 
Chinese prison it— with little to eat and a stiff course of torture, 
and then one fine morning a '' short sharp shock " at tbe execu- 
tioo-ground. If tbe reader cares to accompany me further I 
will try to place the scene before him. 

The execution is fixed for half-past four, so at four the guide 
eomse for us at Shameen, the foreign quarter of Oanton, and 
our chairs carry us rapidly through the noisy alleys of the native 
eity. Unto we get dose to the spot there is no sign of anything 
unusuaL There suddenly we run into a jammed crowd at the 
end of a long and partieularly narrow street. Tbe chair coolies, 
however, plunge straight into it and it gives way before us till 
we are bcouglit 19 ^7 a huge pabr of wooden gates guarded by a 
little group cl soldiers. To hear these men talk you would 
•appose that thqr would die then and there rather than let you 
passi but the prodaetion ol a eoople ol ten-cent pieces works a 
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tniraole and thtj open the gates for qb, vainly trying to atop the 
rush of natiras that foUovB and carries na before it right into 
the middle of the open space. It is a bore piece of ground, fifty 
yards long by a dosen vide, botwcen two bonses, vboae blank 
walls hem it in on throe sides. To-day it is the execntioa 
ground i yesterday and to-morrow the drying-gronnd of a potter 
who lives there. There is no platform, no roped-oS space, 
nothing bnt this bare bit of dirty ground so crowded with 
Ohinose that we are forced into the middle, not more than fonr 
(set from whatever is to take place. It is aaoloss to try to get 
farther off— here we are and bore we mnst stop. 

Suddenly the gates are thrown open again, and welcomed by 
a bowl of delight from the erowd, a strange and ghastly pro- 
oessioo comes tumbling in. First a few ragamuffin soldiers, 
making a fine pretence of clearing tlio wny. Then a file of 
ooolies carrying the victims in small shallow baskets slung to 
bamboo polos. As soon as each pair reaches the middle of the 
space they stoop and pitch their living burden oat and run off. 
The prisoners are chained hand and foot and are perfectly help- 
less. The executioner stands by and points out where each load is 
to be dumped. He is dressed exactly like any other coolie 
present, without any badge of ofGce whatever. The condemned 
men have each a long folded piece of paper in a slit bamboo 
stuck into bis pigtail j upon this is written his crime and 
the warrant of eiocntion. One after another they arrive and 
are slang oat. Will the prooeasiou never end 7 how many coo 
there be 7 this is perhaps more than we bargained for. At last 
over the hoods of the crowd we see the hats of two petty man- 
darins, and behind them the gates are shut. The tale of men is 
fifteen, and the executioner has arranged them in two rowa, 
about two yards apart and all facing one way. All except one 
seem perfectly callous, and be bad probably been drugged with 
opium, a last privilege which a prisoner's friends oan always 
obtain by bribery. Tbey exchange remarks, some of them 
vridently ohafl^ with the spectators, and one moo was oanried in 
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tinging and kept no his iirain almoit to the last The exeon- 
tioners — ^there are now two of them — itep forward. The 
jotinger tnoks np his trouBera and ilee?e8 and deliberately 
•eleote a iword from MTeral lying olose by, while the other, an 
older man, eoUeots the strips of paper into a sheaf and lays them 
on one side. Then he plaoes himself behind the front man of 
the nearest row and takes him by the shoulders. The younger 
man walks forward and stands at the left of the kneeling man. 
The fatal moment has some. There is an instant's hush and 
erery man in the two rows of condemned men behind twists 
his head np and oranes his neek to see. I will not attempt to 
describe the emotions of such a moment — the horror, the awful 
repulsion, the wish that you had never come, the siokening fear 
that yon will be splashed with the blood, and yet the helpless 
fascination that keeps yonr eyes glued to every detail. The knife 
is raised. It is a short broad-bladed, two-handed sword, widest 
at the point, weighted at the back and evidently as sharp as a 
rasor. 

For a second it is poised in the air, as the executioner takes 
aim. Then it falls. There is no great apparent effort It 
simply falls, and moreover seems to fall slowly. But when it 
comes to the man's neck it does not stop, it keeps falling. With 
ghastly slowness it passes right through the flesh and you are 
only recalled bom your momentary stupor when the head 
springs forward and rolls over and over, while for a fraction of a 
second two dasiling jets of scarlet blood burst out and fall in a 
gracefnl carve to the ground. Then the great rush of blood 
comes and floods the spot As soon as the blow has fallen the 
second execntioiicr pit<dies the body forward with a ''Hough I ** 
It tombles in a shapeless heap, and from every throat goes up a 
loud '' Ho t '* expressive of pleasure and approval of the stroke. 

But thtfeis no pansci the executioner steps over the corpse to 
the fkoot man in the second rank« the knife rises again, it falls, 
another bead tolls away, another double burst of blood fbUows, 
the keadkss body is shoved tewardt the assistsnt shouts 
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'' Hough ! " and the crowd shouts " Ho ! " Two men are dead. 
Then the headsman steps back to the second man of the front 
row and the operation is repeated. 

Two things strike you: the brutal matter-of-factness of the 
whole performance, and the extraordinary ease with which a 
human head can be chopped o£ As a whole it is precisely like 
a drove of pigs driven into the shambles and stuck ; and in 
detail it is— or seems — ^no more difficult than spUtting a turnip 
with a hoe or lopping off a thistle with a cane. Chop, chop^ 
chop — ^the heads roll off one after the other in as many seconds. 
When the seventh man is reached, either because the knife is 
blunted or the executioner misses his blow, the neck is only cut 
half through. But still he does not stop. He comes quickly 
back, takes another knife, passes on to the next man, and only 
comes back to finish the wretched seventh when all the other 
heads are lying in bloody pools in front of the shoulders which 
carried them a few momonts before. And every man has 
watched the death of all those in front of him with a horrid 
animal-like curiosity, and then bent his own neck to the knife» 
The place is ankle-deep in blood, the spectators are yelling with 
delist and frenzy, the heads are like bowls on a green, the 
horrible headless bodies are lying all about in ghastly grotesque 
attitudes, the executioner is scarlet to the knees and his hands 
are dripping. Take my word for it that by this time you are 
feeling very sick. 

Fortunately you are not detained long. The moment the last 
head is off, the crowd is gone with a rush, except a score of 
urchins who begin skylarking with the bodies and pushing each 
other into the blood. The bodies are thrown into a pond and 
the heads are plastered up in big earthenware jars and stacked 
up with those already round the wall of this potter's field. I 
had a few minutes* conversation with the executioner afterwards. 
Decapitation, he told me, was not the occupation of his family; 
it was only a perquisite. But the business is not what it was. 
Formerly he used to get two dollars a head for all he out off; 
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DOW be only gels fifty eenti. It ie hardly worth whSe chopping 
men's heads off at that rate. Bat then it doesn't take very long. 
Would I boy his sword ? Certainly. Nine dollars. It hangs 
on my wall to-day , a TalnaUe antidote to mneh that I read about 
the adfansing trfrilisatiftii of ^j^f h 
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THE IMPERIAL MARITIME CUSTOMS : SIB BOBERT 

EABT AND HIS WOBEL 

rpHE ''I. G." These letters, meaningless at home, call up 
instantly in the mind of every foreigner in China a very 
distinct and striking image— -they are as familiar in the Far 
East as " H.II.H." is at home. For the image is that of the 
benevolent despot whose outstretched hand unites or severs the 
Celestial Kingdom and the outside barbarian world ; through 
whoso lingers Hve hundred millions of dollars have run into the 
ooffors of the Son of Heaven, and never one of them stuck ; to 
whom the proudest Chinamen turn for advice in dilHculty or 
danger when other helpers fail ; who has staved ofif a war by 
writing a telegram ; who has declined with thanks the profifered 
dignity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Her Britannic Majesty ; who has ringed China round with an 
administrative commercial organination the whole world cannot 
surpass ; who, finally, born to struggle for the poet's bays, has 
laboured late and early all his life over dollars and duties, with 
a diplomatic nut, whicli other people have failed to crack, thrown 
to him now and then for relaxation. The " L G." signifies a 
person and a post: the former is Sir Robert Hart, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., the latter is Inspector-General of the Imperial 
Chinese Maritime Customs. And the transcendence of the 
Customs Service in China may possibly be judged from 
the story that a Commissioner once took personal afifront 
and quitted the sacred edifice when a missionary implored 
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the Almighty to 'Meliver thb people from their wicked 
customs.** 

After the tbove, it is hardly Decessary to say that Sir Robert 
Hart is by far the most interestiDg and influential foreigner in 
China. To begin with, his power is enormoas. The Chinese 
l*ngoftg6t so fisr as his own field is concerned, is mUch the 
same as English to him, and with the Tsangli Tamdn he has 
the inflaence which thirty years of dose dealing with Chinese 
officials gires him, backed by the proud boast that they have 
BCTor had reason to regret taldng his advice. Then he handles 
the senrice he has created from nothing, to one which employs 
o?er 8,500 people, presides orer an annual foreign trade of 
dBi4,000,000, collects £8,600,000 a year, clears 80,000,000 tons 
of shipping annually, and lights 1,800 miles of coast, exactly 
as an engineer handles a machine he has constructed— juBt 
as tenderly and just as firmly. And yet very few of the men 
whose Ityelihood and prospects are absolutely and at every 
moment in his hands, without the possibility of appeal, would 
willingly see anybody else in his place. The mere irresponsi- 
bility of the ''I. 0.** would ruin most men. Tet Sir Robert 
owes all his success to his free hand. Does he loam of an old 
friend or schoolmate fallen upon evil times 9 ** Send your boy 
to me,** he telegraphs, and the youngster's future depends then 
only upon his own ability and industry. When there was a 
particularly bad piece of work to be done by one of his sub- 
ordinates in delimiting the new Tongking-Chinese frontier — 
months of lonety labour, in savagery and solitude, with never 
a breath to draw that might not bring fever with it — whom did 
be send? His brother. Tet his avowal of nepotism is 
refreshin^y firank. ''I have never,'* he says, "advanced a 
worse man over a better, yet if promotion is due to one of two 
men of equal deserts, and one of them is of my own fiesh and 
blood, it would be simply unnatural to pass him over.** More 
than oooe already be has bropght out the son of some companion 
of Uo boybood, seen him grow np in the servioe fh>m student to 
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Commissioner, save his oompetenoy and retire, leaving his 
benefactor and chief still working the same homber of boors 
every day at hb desk. But he rules with a despotism that a 
Tsar might envy. Any subordinate proved to have dis- 
credited the service in any way, is instantly dismissed. 
His secretary and representative in England, Mr. James 
Duncan Campbell, C.M.G., who has already distingoished 
himself in diplomacy on behalf of China and his chief at 
Paris and Lisbon, is absolutely impersonal in putting all 
applicants through their preliminary examination; but recog- 
nising how often even a limited competition of the broad and 
practical kind established for the Customs fails to " place ** the 
man who will really be fittest for the work, it is part of Sir 
Robert's plan to allow Mr. Caippbell occasionally to select from 
the unplaced competitors an individual who seems to him a 
desirable recruit, as promising and possessing qualities that 
indicate all-round fitness. So the benevolent despotism works. 

Sir Robert Hart left the Consular Service for the Customs — 
it was barely in existence then — in 1859, and in 1863 he became 
Inspector-General. And during the thirty-five years that have 
intervened he has been home twice, once for twelve months and 
once for six — that is, he has had in his whole lifetime less 
holiday than one of his subordinates gets every five years. He 
has never been to the Western Hills, a few miles away, to which 
all the foreigners in Peking retreat in summer, and he has never 
even seen the Great Wall, two days' journey distant. But 
** next spring," he says, he is certainly going home. " Pooh," say 
people in the Customs Service, when you tell them this; *'he 
has been 'going home in the spring' for the last fifteen years.** 
As for the services he has rendered to China, to England, and to 
the world, the statesmen of Europe know them very well, and it 
would take a volume to tell tbem to others.* Besides the creation 
of the Customs Service itself, which will be his immortality, to 
take the latest example, it was he alone who concluded the 
treaty of 1885 between France and China. All negotiations 
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bad fiuled and matters looked very black and threatening. 
Then, as nsnaly the Ministers of the Tsungli Tamdn came 
to Sir Bobert. He agreed to take ap the task on his two 
inTariable conditions — ^that he shoald have a free hand, and 
that bis oonnection with the affair shoald be kept a profoond 
secret till be either sacceeded or failed. Then negooiations 
began by telegraph in cipher between his 'Men*' in Peking 
and his representative in Paris, and very awkward ones they 
were. Month after month they proceeded, and at last, when 
80,000 taels had been spent in telegrams, Mr. Campbell, 
who conducted the negooiations at the Paris end of the line, 
was able to report to his chief that a settlement had been 
reached, and that the Protocol was ready for signature. The 
*' L O.'s '* reply (March 81st) was characteristic : '* Signos 
sans d^lai, mais ne signes pas premier Avril " I The treaty 
was signed on April 4th. Then Sir Robert got into his 
cart and went to the Tsungli Yamdn. The Ministers were 
there and he sat down to a cup of tea with them. By 
and by he remarked, with the apparent indifference of the 
Oriental diplomat, ''It is exactly nine months to«<lay since 
you placed the negooiations with France in my hands.'* 
" And the child is bom I ** instantly cried one of the 
Ministers, seeing the point and delighted at the truly Chinese 
way of conveying the information. And the curious part of the 
business was that all this time a special French envoy had been 
residing at Tientsin, chafing at the slow progress be was making, 
and not having the least idea that other negooiations had been 
on foot until he reoeived word from home that he might return, 
as all was arranged. He was so angry that he would not speak 
to Sir Bobert. After sending the last telegram seUling the 
French business. Sir Bobert went to the funeral service of Sir 
Harry Parkeo, the British Mmister, who had just died. As he 
entend the chapel of the Legation, Mr. O'Connor, the British 
dutrgi f^faintf handed him the translation of a telegram 
wUeb had jotl arrived. It was a despatch firom Lord 
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Granville offering him the post of British Minister to China. 
He accepted, after much hesitation, and his appointment 
received the Queen's signature on May 3, 1885. At his own 
request the matter was kept secret at home while arrange- 
ments were making for the succession to his position as head of 
the Customs Service. Meanwhile a Conservative Government 
succeeded to office in England and telegrams from the Foreign 
Oflice kept asking, "May we not publish the appointment?** 
Sir Robert had seen, however, by this time that the Customs 
Service would suffer severely if he left it at that time, and this 
was more to him than any other honour in the world. He 
therefore telegraphed, " Must I keep it ? " and Lord Salisbury 
replying in very complimentary terms that he was free to do 
exactly as he thought best, he finally declined — the Empress of 
China, who was at that time exercising the Imperial function, 
aM his ofiicial reply truly but perhaps inadequately explained, 
preferring that he should remain. 

I have said that the statosmcn of Europe are well aware 
of Sir Bobert Hart's services, aud the proof of this is that 
there are few civilians so decorated as he. In England a 
Conservative Government made him a C.M.G., and a Liberal 
one added the K.C.M.G., and later the G.C.M.G. and 
Baronetcy. Sweden made him a Chevalier of the Order of 
Gustavus Vasa ; Belgium, a Commander of the Order of Leo- 
pold ; France, a Grand OiUcer of the Legion of Honour ; Italy, 
a Grand Ofijccr of the Crown of Italy ; Austria scut him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Francis Joseph; America has 
presented him with several medals of Bepublioan appreciation ; 
Portugal has decorated him with the Military Order of Christ ; 
the Emperor of China has conferred ui)on him the coveted 
peacock's feather and the Order of the Double Dragon, and has 
ennobled his ancestors ; and his friends at Belfast — his native 
place — will no doubt be much interested to learn that he is, by 
direct gift from the Pope — nothing less than nib annulo pUca^ 
ton'f— a Commander of the Papal Order of Pius IX. As for 
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knowledge of CShina and the Chinese, there is no one living who 
oan oompare with him, and I learned more of the inner working 
of Geleitiil affaire daring the fortnight that I had the honoar of 
being his guest, than a lifetime of simple residence coold have 
afforded. 

The ** I. 0.** and Sir Bobert Hart, however, are two very 
different people. ''I was calling npon Lady Hart one day/' 
said a lady to me, '' and as I wished to speak with Sir Bobert I 
was shown into his office. I found the ' I. 0/ there. Ob, it 
was tenribls— I covered my face and fled I '' llie distinction 
is indeed admitted by himsell He is not Jekyll and Hyde, 
bat he is certainly post and person. The secret by which he 
has accomplished so much is an extraordinary devotion to 
method — most extraordinary of all for an Irishman. This is a 
subject on which he is far from averse to giving good advice to 
men yoonger than himself, and on which, too, he establishes an 
immediate $nUnU eordiaU with his guests. ** Your early tea," 
he siyrs, ** will be brought to you when you ring your bell — 
please ring it once only, holding the button pressed while you 
can count three. Then will it be convenient to you to tiffin at 
twelve sharp? Because if not, I will tiffin myself at twelve 
sharp and order your tiffin to be served at any hour you like. 
I ride from three to flve^there is always a mount for you if you 
wish it. Dinner at half-past seven sharp, uid I must ask you 
alwayi to excuse me at eleven.^ The consequence is that every* 
thing rnns like clockwork in Sir Bobert's household, and a guest 
is perftctly at home from the start But the above methodity 
is nothing, in comparison. In the dining-room there is a big 
wicker chairi always covered with a rug, so that you cannot sit 
down in it In that chair the master of the house has had his 
tea ev«7 afkemoon for thirty years. Upon a shelf stands a large 
bloe and white eup. Out of that he has drunk his tea for thirty 
jearsL And by employing the odd moments that his ** boy "— 
who is punotoality itself— has kept him waiting each day in that 
ehair for that eup, be has managed during the last year or two 
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to road the wbol« of Luoiui'b Pliarsalia I Of course he has kopt 
ft diary since he conid hold & pen. To test liis preoiBoness I 
made a point of staading each da; behind my door, watch in 
han^, till the elook struck twelve or lialf-paat seven. Then I 
walked into the central hall from my own aide of the hoaee. 
Sure enough the door opened opposite me and my host walked 
in from the other. It was like watching for a transit of Veitns, 
or waiting for the aposttca to come out of the clock at Strasbnrg 
at noon. And as I find I have not aoid a word of his ontor man 
I may ocnclude tliofie personalitioa by saying that he a of 
medium height and slight build, rnther buld, with a kind, 
thoughtful, and humorous face, a low voice, a ahy and pitnc- 
tilious nutnuor; that he is a most entertaining compatuon, % 
teller of countless good stories, fond of fun and merry company, 
devoted to children, & plajer of the violin and 'cello, and % 
heat whose care and though tfuln ess tor his guests are feminioa 
in their insight and famous in theii' execution. Sir Bobert 
Hart's remarkable personality has played, and may yet play, ao 
great a part in the politics of the Far East that I need hardly 
apologise for giving these details in illustration of it 

And what, in a word, is this Customs Service? It is firet 
and foremost the collection of all their Maritime Customs at 
the twenty-four trading ports, reaching nearly 22,000,000 taela 
last year, their chief source of national income, which the 
Chinese have confided to the bands of one foreigner, leaving 
him absolutely free in hia action aod onhompered by any 
colleague. 

In passing round the coaata of Cliina yon frequently see ft 
Buiai-t little cruiser flying the yellow flag, with perhaps a minia- 
ture steel turret and a couple of quick-firing guns on board ; or 
in a smft launch, passing you will notice the Chinese crew and 
foreign skipper in dapper uniforms, and a ten-barrelled Norden- 
feldt projecting over the bow. These ore the Customs fleet, 
watching the coast for amngglers, and ready at a moment's 
notioe to fetch back tome outgoing junk that disobeyi the 
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waving of the red flag signal to beaTe-to and be examined. Tbe 
dnty on opiom is so bigb ibat smnggling ie extremely profitable, 
and tberefore tbe Onstomi offioere are proportionally keen in 
diioorering and prerenting it. Along tbe coast, too, in tbe 
neigbbonrbood of Hongkong and tbe Treaty Ports you will see 
little stations, consisting of a bouse or two, a few boats, and a 
look-out. Tbese are also tbe Customs, and all tbe lighthouses 
are in tbe same bands. Indeed, Sir Robert Hart bas already 
establisbed tbe ** Customs Post '* between the Treaty Ports, and 
be Tcry nearly gave China an Imperial Post Office and an 
Imperial silver coinage as well. Tbe relations between Sir 
Bobert Hart and tbe Chinese Ooyemment exhibit the most 
extraordinary example of confidence in individual integrity that 
I have ever beard oL Tbe '' L 0." fixes tbe total cost of the 
sendee, tbe Tsungli Tamto bands it over to him without a 
word, and aD mon^ collected is paid directly by the merchants 
into tbe Chinese bank. A little while ago tbe grant was 
1,800,000 taels annually (a ^ Haikwan *' or Customs tael is the 
official monetary standard in China, a Mexican dollar and half, 
in 1898 about 8s. ll^d.), but an envious Chinaman, whom 
I will not name, approached the Ministers at the Tsmdn with 
a secret oflbr to do it for 500,000 taels less. Tbe Yamen quietly 
informed Sir Bobert of tbe attempt to cut him out. His action 
was characteristic. He replied that tbe annual sum had been 
inadequate for some years, and that be, on the other hand, 
must ask them to raise it by 400.000 taels, which they accord- 
ingly did I With this 1,700,000 taels a year Sur Bobert does 
exactly what be Ukes, bis own remuneration being fixed, paying 
to others tbe salaries be considers just, according to the con- 
ditions be bas established. Tbe pay of a student when be enters 
tbe service to learn Chinese is 900 taels a year,.and this rises to 
8,000 taelsi more or less, the pay of a full Commissioner. Instead 
of a promise of pension, which Bhr Bobert folt that be could 
not be certain the Chinese would keep when be should be gone, 
he pays a bonus of one year's pay for seven years* service to tbe 
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Indoor Staff, for ten years' service to the Outdoor Staff, and 
for twelve years' service to the Chinese Staff; But this bouus 
may be withheld at his pleasure (he has never yet withheld it), 
and it therefore docs not form part of a dead man's estate — 
a thoughtful provision for widows and children. The Indoor 
Staff get two years' leave after every seven years' service, and the 
Outdoor one year after every ten, both on half-pay. As may be 
expected, the penonnel of so attractive a service is of a very high 
class, comprising all nationalities, and to be " in the Customs ** 
confers social standing throughout the Far East. He is a 
fortunate father, in these days, who can see his son safely 
started on so pleasant, so well-paid, so assured a road of 
livelihood, though in exile. 

The establishment of the Chinese Customs takes ns back to 
one of the most interesting chapters in the story of the openiu;; 
of China. The theoretic basis upon which the collection of 
duties had previously stood, left, like so many other Chinese 
theories, little to desire, but actual practice corresponded only 
remotely with it. The native tariffs were '* minute and precise,** 
the duties leviable amounting to about 10 per cent, ad valorem, 
but the rule was for each district to be assessed, so to speak, at 
a certain figure, which it was obliged to remit, anything over 
that sum remaining the personal profit of the collecting officer. 
This naturally resulted in a ''dicker" between the merchant 
and the Customs, the latter demanding as much, and the former 
paying as little, as possible. In an oOlcial memorandum upon 
the subject Sir Robert Hart wrote as follows : *' The paltriness 
of the amount to be answered for, the absence of the supervision 
of superiors, and the generally subordinate nature of the work 
to be performed, have ail tended to produce such utter laxity 
and irregularity that the Tariff rates have become dead letters 
except in that they represent the maximum collectable on any 
one article ; the additional exemption from all question as to 
extra and unrei)orted collection has encouraged, if not originated^ 
a species of dishonesty, in which each subordinate lies to his 
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superior, who, again, winks at saoh knavery, involved, as he is 
himself, in torn, in precisely similar transactions." 

The introduction of foreign supervision resulted through the 
oonfusion that sprang up when Shanghai was held by the rebels 
in 1854, the Government officials expelled and their Tamdns 
dosed, the collection of duties by the Chinese at an end, and 
the foreign Consuls in self-defence against future demands 
taking duties from merchants in the shape of promissory notes 
whose validity was questionable. But as Lord Clarendon wrote 
to Lord Elgin, it was '' no part of the duty of Her Majesty's 
Consular authorities to take greater care of the Chinese revenue 
than the Chinese authorities are disposed to take." To bring 
the confusion to an end, it was at length agreed that the Chinese 
custom*house at Shanghai should be reopened under the proper 
authority, and that it should be placed under the supervision of 
foreigners to be nominated by the Consuls of the three Treaty 
Powers— England, France, and the United States. This, of 
course, was a purely foreign measure, and it met with opposition 
alike from the Chinese, who found their illegitimate profits 
threatened, and from the European merchants, who were more 
strictly treated and unable any longer to drive bargains for 
the clearing of' their cargoes. Nevertheless, said Sir Robert 
Hart, it tended, ** with unpremeditated gravitation,** to become 
Chinese^ and no serious objection was made from any quarter 
when the proposal was made to extend it to the whole 
foreign trade of China. Accordingly, by Art. 46, and Rule 
X. of the rules appended to the tariff of Lord Elgin's 
Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, it was agreed that ''one uniform 
system shall be enforced at every port*' This was the 
birth of the Chinese Lnperial ICaritime Customs. For a 
time, like its immediate predecessor, it met with opposition from 
both natives and foreigners, since both suflTered in pocket from 
its honesty and eiaetitnde. But first of all, it secured for the 
Chinese Oovamment funds ''from a hitherto unappreciated 
•ocrse^ and tbal» too, to aa extent never dreamt of before.*' Ln 
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facti one may say without exaggeration that it has been the 
backbone of all Chinese finance ever since. To-day, when 
China hints that she desires a loan, and is prepared to offer part 
of the Customs revenue as a guarantee, the agents of all the 
great banks and financial houses of Europe tumble over one 
another in their anxiety to be first in the field with their offers. 
Yet they would look askance indeed at a loan based solely upon 
native administration. The service has been extended to each 
fresh port of China ; its numbers and responsibilities have con- 
tioually increased; and all sorts of duties, outside its original 
charter, have been laid upon the willing shoulders of its staff. 
To-day, as I have said, a position in the Customs gives a 
high social standiug of its own. The Customs publicationa 
are among the most elaborate volumes of public information 
and statiHtics issued in the world, its huge volume of ''Decennial 
Reports" just circulated being possibly the most instructive 
single work ever printed about China. Finally, to the Customs 
Service and the labours of Sir Robert Hart, the world owes the 
lighting and buoying of the whole coast of China. In 18Gd 
there were only two small lights in the Canton district and a 
lightship at Shanghai, whereas now there are 108 lighthouses, 
4 lightships, 89 baoys, and 07 beacons, employing a staff of 66 
foreigners and 18G natives, all under the coutrol of the Insi)ector- 
Gcneral of Customs, und paid for out of the tonuage dues. 
Although the Customs Service was established under the 
Treaty of Tientsin between Great Britain and China, all 
nations have shared equally in its advantages, and they are 
equitably representeil ui>on its staff. Britishers (it would be 
inaccurate to say '' Englishmen," where many are Scotch and 
Irish), Americans, Germans, French, Swedes, Danes, and now 
Portuguese, form the personnel, subjects of evei*y nation having 
a treaty with China being equally eligible under the most 
favoured nation clause. There are doubtless more subjects 
of Great Biitain than of any other Power, but not nearly so 
many as there would be if appointments were bestowed io 
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pr op or ti on to the ihare of eaoh oountiy'f trade with CShina. 
The itaff ii at preeent as follows :— 
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768 8,674 Total 4,848. 

The Talne of the Foreign Trade of China, oontrolled by the 
Cnstoms, for 1898 was 267,995,180 taels— £44,665,855 • ; the 
daties eoUeeted amounted to 21,989,800 taels— £8,664,888 ; the 
number of ships entered and cleared was 87,902, and their 
aggregate tonnage 29,818,811. The direct trade of Great 
Britain with China amounted to 89,828,987 taeis— £6,687.861, 
but the total trade with the British Empire, namely, Hong- 
kong, Singapore and the Straits Settlements, India, Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada^ reached the enormous figure of 
195,710,240 taels— £82,618,878, or aver 78 per cent of the 
entire Foreign Trade of China. 

The Chinese Customs Service forms, in short, an imperium in 
imperio without parallel, so far as I know, in history, and it 
should be a matter of great pride to us that it is built upon the 
genius, the devotion, and the integrity of an Englishman. 

The one dark spot on the horison of this great organisation is 
the question of Sir Bobert Hart's successor. It is practically 
•ertain to be aa Englishman — at least, the appointment of a 
man of any other nationality, however qualified in other 
respects, would be as unwelcome to the service as it would 
be impolitic and unfiur. It has been suggested, however, 
that the Chinese Ministers might be tempted, when Sir Bobert 
resigns, to replace him by a Chinaman, in the belief that the 
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service would ran of itself, and that they might therefore jost 
as well follow the usual custom of selling the post to the highest 
hidder. Such an event would be a calamity for the commcrro 
of the world, and therefore the Treaty Powers would never 
permit it. For whatever may be thought of the statement at 
home, not a single voice will be raised m the East to contradict 
mo, when I say that among her 850,000,000 people China has 
not one ofHcial who could be trusted to handle so much money 
without regarding it first of all as a means of pergonal 
enrichment. In 18G4 Sir Robert wrote to the Secretary of 
State at home that the Inspectorate ''will have finished its 
work when it shall have produced a native administration* as 
honest and as effioienti to replace it." Does the experience 
of thirty*five years lead him to cherish this hope of ultimate 
Chinese honesty and efficiency ? I cannot say, of course* but I 
should be extremely surprised to learn it* 
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npHB Emperor of Chba has biibarto been praotically intnBible 
-^ io any barbarian eye, and if be were not, he probably 
knows leee about bis country than the least of his officials. The 
real Emperor is the Empress — ^his aunt, and her proud and 
determined personality is known to the outside world chiefly 
through Li Hung-ohang. Between the Empress and the Great 
Viceroy there has always been a close political partnership and 
an oflensiTe and defensive alliance. Therefore the presence of 
the Viceroy, till bis recent fall from power, at any rate, has been 
the nearest possible approach for a foreigner to the tlirone 
of China. Viceroy of the province of Ohihli, hence ex officio 
guardian of the gate of China, Senior of the four Grand Secre* 
taries of State, formerly Grand Guardian of the Iloir Apparent, 
President of the Board of War, Superiniendeut of the North 
Sea Trade, Count Shinu-ki of the first rank, special plenipoten- 
tiary times without number ; practical owner of an army and a 
fleet ; immensely wealthy, pretematurally astute, utterly unscru- 
pulous, having been able to laugh calmly at the dreaded 
Censors themselves, Li Hung*ohang may be fkirly looked upon 
as the ruler for many years of these 850,000,000 of shaven 
beads and plaited tails, at least so far as the outside world is 
eonesrned* If I had a chief object in my travels in the Far 
East, it was to have an interview with lA Hung-chang. And 
I talked with him at last for two hours. 
Li Hmif-ehang was bom in Anhni in 1695, and is a lletro- 
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politan Oroduate of tbo year 1847. lu the following year ^e 
come across the first mention of bim in public affairs. Ue was 
Financial Commissioner at Soochow, and tbcre issued a pro- 
clamation of a bigbly dictatorial character against coiners and 
*' smashers." He fought against the Taipings for the first time 
in 1853, when they were defying the ImiH^rialists in the province 
of Chihli, and he was one of the principal Imperialist leaders 
when the Wan^^n again took up their anuH in the valley of the 
Yangtze in 1858. In 1859 he was made Futai, or Governor, of 
Fuhkion, and in 18G2 Governor of KiangHU. This was the 
moment when Ward, the founder of the " £ver-VictorioiiH 
Army," who had carried on the war against the Taipings with 
a handful of queer foreigners and a few thousand native troo[m 
whom he bad been allowed to enlist and tram, bad been killed 
in retaking Tseki, and when his lieutenant, the traitor Burgevine, 
was trying to succeed him in the command. Li refused to 
recognise Burgevino's rights, and in spite of the fact tliat the 
latter won several battles, succeeded in getting him dismiMsed 
by the Emperor, and thus clearing the way for the miliury 
reputation of himself and his lieutenant. General Ching. In 
February, 18Gd, the British Government consented to the com- 
mand of the " Ever- Victorious Army," which up to tbat time 
had experienced at least its fair share of defeats, being given to 
Captain Charles Gordon, B.E. Li showed signs at first of being as 
jealous of him as of his predecessors and the force he commanded ; 
but he probably soon discovered that so long as Gordon was 
allowed to win the battles he did not care a straw who took the 
credit, and their relations were amicable until Li committed his 
great act of treachery. When it became evident to the Taiping 
leaders that Soochow must fall, and with it their rebellion come 
to an end, they decided to surrender to the Imperialists. Mow 
Wang alone was for lighting to the bitter end, and he was 
accordingly murdered by his follow Wangs. Chung Wang, the 
great Taiping general, and eight others surrendered. General 
Ching bad sworn brotherhood with Lar Wang, and Li bad pro* 
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mised Gordon that the liTes of them all should be spared. Gordon 
himself had quarrelled with Li because the pay of his men had 
not been paid, and had withdrawn the *' Ever- Victorious Army " 
to its headquarters at Qninsan. The first thing Li did as soon as 
he was left in undisturbed possession of the place was to invite Lar 
Wang and eight other Wangs to a banquet on board his own 
boat, and shortly afterwards their nine headless bodies were 
found on the shore. Gordon's anger was so great that he is 
said to have returned and sought Li for a whole day, revolver 
in handt to shoot him, but the astute Futai was not to be found. 
Gordon^ however, retired in disgust, refused to have anything 
more to do with Li and his eause, and indignantly refused the 
decoration and the large sum of money that the Emperor sent 
him. He came to realise, however, that he would be doing great 
harm by allowing the war to drift on, instead of bringing it to a 
speedy olose^ as he felt able to do ; so he returned to his com* 
mand. Tears afterwards he appears to have forgiven Li, and 
at any rate the incident did not destroy his opinion of Li's 
character as a whole, for I have seen a letter from him in which 
he says, '' Li^ in spite of his cutting the Wangs* heads off, is 
a man worthy the sacrifice of a life I have ceased to value.*' 
Nevertheless, Gordon's estimate of Li's character may be judged 
from his view of the future relations of China and Russia, which 
wss that Buiiia would advance, driving the Chinese forces 
gradually back upon Peking, and that Li, while pretending, in 
response to reiterated and imploring appeals from the Emperor 
and Empress, to be making his best efforts, would do absolutely 
nothing; that then, when the Bussians had taken Peking, Li 
would open negooiations with them, grant them any terms they 
desired in return for their support of him; that they would 
retire and thai Li would pose successfully as the saviour of 
China, and poisois himself of the throne. This opinion of 
Oofdon's was oooe published in Shanghai, and Li was so angry 
that he soeoeeded in bringing enough pressure to bear to get 
the paper sapptessed. ''It it impossibU/' says the eUef 
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historian of China, with regard to the murder of the Wangs, 
''to apportion the blame for this treacherous aet between Li 
Hung-chang and General Ching. The latter was morally the 
more guilty, but it seems as if Li Hung-chang were the real 
instigator of the crime." * The facts that the fatal banquet took 
place on Li's boat, that Ching was directly subordinate to Li 
and would hardly have dared to tivke so irrevocable a step on his 
own authority, and that Gordon himself was sure who was 
the perpetrator of the crime, leave little doubt on the subject. All 
that can be urged in Li's defence is that to break one's promise 
and murder one's enemies in cold blood is no serious infraction 
of Chinese military ethics. The Wangs were fortunate that 
they were not tortured as well as murdered. 

In 18G7 Li took the field against the Shantung rebels, and in 
the same year ho was made Governor-General of Hu Kwang. In 
1870 he was elevated to his present post of Viceroy of Chihli, 
the most important viceroyalty in China, since that Province lies 
between the capital and the outside world, and this post he has 
held over since, except for a period when he went into mourning. 
In 1876 he took the leading part in coping with the great famine, 
and in 1884 he was made Grand Secretary of State. 

For many years the Yamen of Li Hung-chang at Tientsin has 
been the centre of Chinese foreign affairs — indeed the question 
has been raised whether it would not bo better for the foreign 
^liiUHlors to reside there, instead of ruining their tempers and 
wasting their time by fruitless visits and endless discussions at 
the Tsungli Yamen, the theoretical Board of Foreign Affairs at 
Peking. Whenever China has had to deal diplomatically with 
foreign nations, Li has been her mouthpiece. Thus at Chefoo, 
where Sir Thomas Wade very rightly compelled Li to meet him. 
he signed the Chefoo Convention (never ratified) in 1876 ; at 
Tientsin, the Li-Fournier Convention of 1884, in connection 
with which charges of falsification of the document were made 

* D. 0. Boolgtf, ** A Hiitory of Ohin*,*' iii. p. CIO, from vhieh work I hi^xm 
slao takon Um ftUntion to tha Ant mtntioo of 14 in publio Ufa. 
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by eaeb ngnatory against the other, leading to Captain 
Foomier's sabseqaent dnel in Paris; tbe Treaty with M. 
Patendtre, representing France, at Tientsin in Jane 1885 ; and 
the Li-Ito ConTention of Tientsin regarding Korea, in 1885. 
His career, howcTcr, has by no means been an nnintermpted 
SQCoess. Uany times he has been reprimanded from the throne 
for faults small and great, and his enemies have unceasingly 
plotted against him. His great inlSaence has never been 
snfficient to procure the restoration to office of that very able 
literate but unscrupulous man, Chang Pei*lun, who was dis* 
graced and banished to the Russian frontier for having deserted 
his post as governor of Foochow Arsenal, and to whom Li 
married his daughter — ^in spite of her weeks of weeping and 
desperate opposition, according to gossip— in 1889. Much of 
his power— or rather, much of the failure of his enemies— must 
be attributed to the army with which he has surrounded him- 
sell This has been supposed to number fifteen thousand men, 
but all Chinese figures on such matters are pure guess*work. 
These have undoubtedly been the best-armed and best-drillod 
troops in China, and from them have been drawn the contingents 
for the defence of the Taku Forts at the mouth of the Poiho 
Biver, and the fortress of Port Arthur. One of the most 
astonishing features of the Japanese war is the fact that this 
army has given no account of itself; indeed, it is not certain 
thai it has not been kept in the neighbourhood of Tientsin all 
the time» in view of eventualities in which its master might have 
dire personal need of its services. I made many attempts while 
I was staying at Tientsin to see some of these much-praised 
battalions and their campe, but although I had the formal 
permiision of Li himself to do so, eveiy opportunity that I 
•uggetted was found to be quite impossible, and I never caught 
right of them, except the few that were occasionally to be seen 
in the streets. Witii regard to the great Yieenqr himself, how- 
ever, I was more Csvoured* 
U will earily be believed that be is aoi the meet aeeeteible 
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of men, and after waiting a week at Tientsin for an answer to 
my request for an interview, my methods of influence being all 
exhausted for the moment, I had temporarily relinquished the 
project and ordered my ponies to be ready to start for Peking 
the next morning. It happonod to bo the Race Day at Tientsin 
and business was suspended, tlie banks closed and •ver}'bocly 
gone to the course. At half-past two, as I had my foot in the 
stirrup to go too, a European-looking note was put into my 
band. It was beautifully written, and read : ** Dear Mr. Nor- 
man, I have the pleasure to inform you that His Excellency the 
Viceroy Li will be pleased to receive you this afternoon at 4.30. 
I hope therefore to find you in the waiting-room of Ilis Excel- 
lency's Yamen at the hour api)ointed. Yours sincerely, Lo Feng 
Luh." There was no time to be lost, as the Viceroy's residence 
is two or three miles from the hotel, and it was necessary to pro- 
cure a chair, with bearers in official red hats, and a man to carry 
one's card, for I was informed that it would not bo dignified to 
pay such a visit of ceremony ou horseback or in a jinriksha. A 
friendly Chinese merchant soon procured these for me, and the 
four bearers carried me off in the closed chair, like a cat in a 
baskot, at the rate of five miles an hour, while the card-man 
trotted alongside and objurgated anvboily who got in the way. 
Mr. Lo Fciig Luh, I should add, is the English Secretary to th<j 
Viceroy, and an ofiicial holding several important api)ointment:». 
The Yamen (literally ** official gate "} of a Chinese official is 
his combined private and official residence, though in genenil 
use the word *' Yamen " is equivalent to " office " or " bureau.'* 
It consists always of a number of buildings surrounded by a 
strong wall, with a wide gateway and painted doors. In the 
centre are the official's private living-rooms and the apartments 
of his wife, and of his concubines if he has any ; then come his 
secretaries' offices, his waiting-rooms and his large official court 
or reception room. Around the yard into which you enter are 
the buildings where his servants and " runners " live, the latter 
being the harpy-like dependents, who shout when his dia- 
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tingaished Tisitort enier^ form hit train vrhen he goes out, do 
all hii dirty work, " Bqaeeie " his petitioners and sell his 
seerets— a set of rofifians of the worst type. If be is a magis- 
trate his Tamdn oontains also a prison, and his ''runners" 
stand by to deal with oolprits condemned to "eat bamboo." 
An official Tam^n is also a house of refuge for anybody fleeing 
from popular Tengeance. Half an hour's shaking through the 
narrow streets of the native streets of the city of Tientsin 
brought me to a bridge over the river, across which two dense 
crowds were passing both ways^coolies, beggars, mandarins in 
chairs, on ponies and on donkeys, and all kinds of common 
citixens. By the time we had jostled half* way across, the 
famous Yamdn was in full view — a mass of roofs enclosed in 
a high wall of grey brick, with a big gateway projecting at one 
side, over which a score flags and banners were waving, while in 
front a crowd of petitioners and beggars raised a ceaseless 
hubbub. Uy bearers broke into a trot as soon as they came in 
sight of the gate^ and entering it swung rapidly round a blank wall 
built directly in front of it, and deposited me in the courtyard 
behind. This wall is set up in every Yamdn with the geoman- 
lic object of stopping evil influences, which ^can only proceed in 
a straight line. Two enormous and gaudy figures of officials or 
emperors or deities — I do not know which — were pasted to the 
doors» and opposite these, so placed as to catch the eye of the 
Viceroy every time he goes forth, is a similar flaming monster, 
the fam or beast Avarice-Hk warning against the besetting sin 
of Chinese officialdom. While I was noticing these, and the 
ninners loitering about were commenting in chorus upon my 
personal appearance in a manner evidently very entertaining to 
themselves, my card-man had rushed forward and two petty 
officials came to oonduct me to the waiting-room. 

This was the first surprise. The great man's anteroom 
resembled the out-patients' waiting-room in a charity hospital 
al borne a bare« dhrty^ whitewashed room, no bigger than an 
ordisaiy parlour^ with a seal like that of a third-class railway 
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carriage running round it, broken at intervals of a couple of feet 
by small tables placed upon it. Mr. Lo Feng Lub, by contrasi 
more resplendent in bis official winter dress of silk and satin 
and sable and ermine, wearing of course a red-roofed hat 
crowned by a big button, was already there, and tea was served 
to us at once. Before we bad time to touch it, however, the 
Viceroy's chamberlain came to say that the Chung Tang awaited 
us. I should explain that to say " Li Iluog-chang," as we do, 
is to Chinese ears both ignorant and rude ; he should be spoken 
of as " Li Chung Tang," t.e., " Grand Secretary Li," or more 
simply, when in his own pro\ince, "the Chung Tang.** The 
foroi<;n community at Tientsin, at least all of them who are 
familiar with Chinese etiquette, invariably employ the h^t 
expression. 

We followed the chamberlain, or whatever he was, for a 
couple of minutes, across a yard, through several doorways, 
around the veranda of an open court, and turned abruptly into 
a room and round a large screen. " The Viceroy,*' said Mr. Lo, 
with i>erfect European manners, as he stepped back and left me 
face to face with a tall and strongly-built Chinaman who put out 
his hand and smiled pleasantly and grunted a solitary syllable. 
'* The Viceroy says he is very glad to see you,** explained Mr. 
Lo, very much as a proud mother elaborately interprets the 
inarticulate cackle of her first-bom. The great man acknow- 
ledged my bow in the Chinese manner — by bowing with his 
clasped hands at the height of his chin, and motioned us to be 
seated, myself opposite him, Mr. Lo on a foreign circular loonge 
between us. 

Li Chung Tang is a pure Chinaman, not Mancbu like the 
dynasty he serves. He is very tall for a Chinese, five feet 
eleven, I should guess, and must have been a powerful man in 
his youth. His face is the most strongly moulded I saw in 
Chiua — not flat, as they usually are, but with all the features 
distinctly marked and tho linos broad and deep» a face that 
would hold its own in comparison with any foreign face. A thin 
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grey mouataohe ftnd ** chin-beard " did not oonoeal bis month 
and ehin at all» bnt what the general expression of bis face may 
be I haTe no idea, as be wore an enormous pair of round 
tortoise-sbeU goggles. This may be his custom, as it certainly 
giTcs bim a great advantage in diplomatic conversation, or it 
may have been by a temporary order of the doctor, as he was 
jnst recovering from a rather alarming attack of facial paralysis 
which rendered him unable to 8i>eak for several days, and of 
which I could see traces in the twitching and drawn lines of ono 
side of his face. But at any rate be looked me straight in the 
^e during nearly the whole of our interview, while I have so 
slight a notion of what he really looks like, that if I were not 
familiar with his photograph I doubt if I should recognise him 
in the street without his glasses. 

The Viceroy was dressed simply, not to say shabbily, in the 
ordinary Chinese stiff round hat, a thickly-podded up])er 
garment of some kind of yellow silk and an undergarment of 
grqr silk. His hands were tucked into his wide sleeves and only 
came out twice during our conversation, once when he wished to 
blow his nose, which he did in the familiar but indescribable 
manner of the tramp in the street, and once when he was 
startled by a little piece of news. Tet he smoked a pipe five 
feet long. An attendant stood with pipe, smoking materials 
and fire, at the back of the reception-room, and every five 
minutes he walked solemnly forward, filled the pipe, blew the 
fire-stick into a flame, the Viceroy opened one comer of his 
mouthy the attendant inserted the stem and applied the light to 
the bowl, the great man absorbed the smoke and opened his 
mouth sgain, when the pipe-bearer withdrew as he had come. 
This oceurred a score times at least, and never a muscle did the 
Viceroy move, except just to open the comer of his mouth wide 
enough to admit the pipe-stem. The reception-room is a small 
parlour^ well-fumisbed with modem European furniture, except 
on one side where an alcove, hung with scarlet silk, contains a 
eoshion and table adopted for sitting and writing in the Chinese 
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fashion. The Chung Tang prohahlj sits in this elevatod post 
on state occasions ; on tho present he roclincd very comfortably 
upon a sofa. Throe or four attendants did nothinj; and did it well, 
simply listening to the conversation, while I saw in the back- 
ground that another had opened a wiudow an inch and was 
listening from outside. These attendants are always present at 
oAicial interviews, extraordinary as such a habit may seem to us, 
and the natural result is that most of the foreign representatives 
have one at each Yauioii in their pay, and that there are few 
secrets which money will not buy. After I left the Chung Tang 
I met a facetious acquaintance who inquireil where I had been. 
•• Talking with the Viceroy," I replied. " Oh," he said. " I'll 
get all you said to him for a couple of dollars to-morrow.'* 
Naturally I oiTered it to him then and there at half-price. 
There are two interesting pictures in this reception-room. One 
rcprcsentn tho fable of the monkey, tho cat and tho chestnuts, 
and I believe the Viceroy pointed to this on a recent occasion 
when he was approached on bvhalf of British interests in Thibet. 
Tho other puzzled me a gooil deal. It hung immediately over 
the Viceroy*s own seat and was a very large full-length portrait 
in oil, representing a tall man with a long grey beard, in a frock 
coat, and covered with decorations. Later I learned that it was 
a portrait of Herr Krupp, presented by himself. Its position 
suggests the retlection — an undoubtedly true one — that the 
Chinese have always loved that foreigner best who has best 
helped them to keep all foroi«;uers away. 

As soon as we were seated, an attendant brought tea and 
olmmpa;;ne and placed them on a little table beside each of us, 
and tho interview began, Mr. Lo translating so perfectly and bo 
promptly that it was as though we were both speaking the same 
language, ify own idea, of course, was that I was about to 
interview the Viceroy. Nothing was further from his intention, 
which was clearly to interview me. Question after question fell 
from his lips for a whole hour, and as Mr. Lo apparently did 
not translate the feeble attempts I made from time to time to 



■tern the interrogatory torrent, I was as helpless as a man in a 
dentist's ehair. I think the best thing I can do is to repeat the 
first part of the conversation verbatim, not that the subject- 
matter is of the sh'ghtest importance, but because it throws a 
flood of light on the working of the Viceroy's mind, and exhibits 
a curious mixture of childishness, astuteness and Chinese 
manners. After nearly an hour of it I began to feel that I must 
be with Alice in Wonderland. Here it is, then, as nearly word 
for word as I can recall it 

'* The Viceroy hopes yon are in good health and that you have 

had a pleasant joumoy." Reply taken for granted. " Whore 

have yon been?" and ''Where are you going?" Easily 

answered. ** How old are you ? " This, I afterward learned, 

is an inquiry essential to politeness in China — I ought to have 

returned the compliment. '' What is your yearly income from 

writing for newspapers ? ** I remembered that sophists hold it 

to be not always imperative to speak the exact truth under 

pressure^ and I replied accordingly, with the natural result 

that the next remark waS| ''His Excellency says you must 

be a very skilful writer to earn so much money." I could not 

observe whether he also winked under his goggles. "Ton 

have made a long journey— have you no companion f " " None 

whatever/* "Are you not afraid of being stabbed?" "In 

dangerous countriee— not, of course, in Qiina — I carry means of 

defending myselt" " The Viceroy says you must have been in 

very great danger." " Not to my knowledge." " The world is 

full of wicked people." "His Excellency is evidently well 

acquainted with iL" '*Are you going to Thibet?" I took 

this inquiry for a joke, as nobody knows better than the Chung 

Tang tiial it ii ahoaoet as easy to go to the moon^ so I replied in 

the same ipirit» " Te% and I have specially to beg from His 

Bieellenqr the favour of a safe-eooduet and letter of recom- 

mepdation to (he Grand Uama bimsell" But it was no joke at 

alL ** ImpoeeibU I "exclaimed the Viceroy, sitting bolt upright 

m mUmij that the pipe*bearer nanowly escaped prodding him 
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in the eyo with the mouth-piooo. ** Impossiblo ! Certainly not ! 
I eannot do anything of the kind. It would be most unwipc of 
him to think of going." I did not dare to admit that I bad 
veuturod to joke with the great man, bo I said, " Tlien if it is 
imi)088ible for me to go, perhaps Ilis Excollency will tell me 
what is the truth about the recent troubles." ** The people of 
Thibet are very foolish/* was the reply, " but I have sent a 
Commissioner to them, who is at this moment conferring with 
the English, and there will be no more fighting.'* I tried to 
look like a person who bolioves what he is told As a matter of 
fact, Li Ilung-chang has as much power over the ThibetuuH as the 
Sultan has over the Malidi, but Thibet is a very sensitive sixyi 
with the Chinese authorities, and they would probably do any- 
thing, oven to declaring war, to keep it out of the hands of the 
barbarians. 

Then followed an hour during which the Viceroy questioned 
and cross-questioned me upon everything I had seen in the For 
East, and my opinions u^ion every conceivable qucntion at issue 
botwocu the Powers. At last my patience gave way. I had 
seen Li Ilung-chang, I had talked with him, I had examined his 
surroundings, and if he was not going to tell me an}'thing, it 
was not worth while for niu to sit there any longer. So to the 
twentieth inquiry about ponsible liussian action in Korea, I 
replied, " My opinions upon such a matter can have no value 
whatever for His Excollency, whereas if he would favour me with 
an authoritative statonionl concerning the relations of China, 
Korea and l^ussia, it would have the greatest possible value for 
the rest of the world.*' And I emphasized the rccjuest by taking 
up my hat and drinking the glass of wine; for I had been 
instructed previously that when either host or guest in Giina 
wiHhes to give the signal for departiure, he empties his cup or 
glass. When Mr. Lo had translated my remark there was a 
moment's silence. Then, speaking very deliberately^ the Viceroy 
said, ** The relations referred to in your question are as follows : 
there is a distinct understanding between Chma and Bossia that 
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any action by tb« latter in Korea will be regarded by the former 
as a caiui belU,'* In reply to a second question the Viceroy 
added» ** At present the relations between China and Bussia are 
simple. Upon the long Bossian-Chinese frontier China is 
strongs Bussia is weak* Vladivostok is very far from real 
Bussia. It is alone. Bussia and China had better be good 
friends.** ''But when the trans-Siberian railway is finished, 

Excellency ?** ''Tes» then the relations of China and 

Bussia will be revised. As regards Korea, it is a country unable 
to stand by itself, any talk of its ' independence ' is waste of 
words, the relation of China to it is the same as it has always 
beeui and yon may be prepared shortly to see cTents which will 
make this relation quite dear to all the world." 

I knew enough of China at the tune not to attach much 
importance to all this; but recent events have shown how 
peculiarly fatuous it was. ' Did the Viceroy know, when he said 
these things to me and similar ones to many other persons, that 
China was rotten through and through, and as incapable of 
either attack or defence as she was of internal reform ? I think 
he did. When our conversation was over, he took his glass at 
last and we all drank, Mr, Lo translating, ''His Exoeilcncy 
wishes yon a pleasant journey, and says you will please give a 
good account of your interview with hiuL" Then the Viociroy 
was so kind as to accompany me across his private courtyard 
and Ur. Lo politely saw me into my chair. 

He would be a presumptuous critic who should attempt an 
analysis of so complex and subtle a character as that of the 
Grand Secretary LL Something, however, must be said, if 
only in correction of a popular misapprehension. It is com* 
monly supposed that Li's intimate acquaintance with foreiKuers 
and his long experience of their diplomatic and conimorciol 
methods have led hun to conceive a certain sympathy with them 
and a certain desire to see foreign influence stronger in Chiua. 
This is far firom the fact. The more Li has seen of foreigners 
lbs leas he has liked them. We must not be wholly surprised 
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at tbifli tinM in some respects foreigners have shoim bim ut 
nnattraotive side of tfaeir cbAroeter. His Yamga Uu been the 
focus of eveiy commercial intrigue nndertaken on bebalf of 
Western nations, and most European commerce witL ofSciat 
Gbina has been conducted by means of intrigue. So far ks 
mercbants are concerned, Britisb and German and French and 
American bave occapied virtually tbe same pORition, tbougb I 
like to tbink that our own countrymen baTO not descended to 
tbe methods of some of their comiratitors. But tbe difference 
between British and other civilised commercial dealings with 
the Viceroy bu been this, that vbereas other nations have 
boon supported through thick and tliin by their Ministers, 
our diplomatic agents have loft our morebanti to fight their 
battles alone. This policy Las sometimos been carried to the 
point of indilTorenco, and China luorobante have some very 
wuU-foundod griovauoes against at least one British Minister 
for bis BnpinenesB, but on tho whole the attitude of oar 
rcpresentativos has been one of dignity. As regards France 
and Qormnny, every diplomatic coni'eBRion LI baa desired has 
bad to lio bought by a oorrespoDdiug commercial concoiiaiou on 
bis part. Hi'uce many a fat contract lout to Britisb trade. 
And on countless occasions when a commorciol offer has been 
refuHud by the Cltinose on its mcritn, an irate Minister hot 
haHtoned ofT to tbe Viceroy's Yamiiii and by means of very 
direct bints, if not by thiuly-vcilcd threats, baa secured a 
favourable conaideratiun for it. Moreover, tbe great European 
firms have been well aware of the part that bribery play* in 
Chinese affairs. Whether Li baa taken bribea or not, I do not 
know, though doaens of amusing stories on the subject are in 
ciruulation in Tientsin ; but it is aafe to say that if he bac 
not, be occupies a solitary position of honour among Chinsse 
oOJciala. Those are tbe circumBtunccs, therefore, under which 
Li has not alwayB seen tbe boxt aide of European civilia&tion. 
Apart from individual acta, however, be is like all bis countrymen 
in thoronghly disliking us and all tbe principles of oat ways. 
18 
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Between the European and the Chinaman there is this qnite 
instinetiTe, as well as quite reasoned, aTersion. He has souj^ht 
to avaO himself of onr abilities, espoeially where these might 
enable him to hold as and all other foreigners at arm's length 
in the future, but to him the millennium would be the final 
disappearanoe of every '' foreign devil " from China. Upon 
this point there can be no doubt whatever, however much it 
may suit the policy of China from time to time to let the 
contrary be assumed. A recent British Minister to China said 
to me himself that he believed the vast majority of Chinamen 
of all classes would willingly mortgage the whole revenue of 
China for the next thirty years, to see the back of the last 
foreigner, and to have the certainty that he would never return ; 
and that Li Hnng-chang would be the loader in this step. 
There can be no better example of Li's employment of Western 
relations to suit the purposes of Chum than a remarkable letter 
be wrote in 1881 to a Korean official : — '' Of late years Japan has 
adopted Western customs. • • • Iler national liabilities having 
largely increased, she is casting her eyes about in search of 
some convenient acquisition which may recoup her. • • • Tho 
fate of Loochoo is at once a warning and a regret to both China 
and Korea. • • • Her aggressive designs upon Korea will be 
best frustrated by the latter's alliance with Western nationa" * 
While this was his advice, however, the Viceroy has endeavoured 
in every possible way, through his nominee and creature, Yuen, 
the Chinese Besident in Seoul, to thwart foreign influence upon 
Korea. 

Li a previous chapter I have spoken of Li Hung-ohang*s 
eommereial enterprise^ the China Merchants' Steam Navigation 
Company and the cotton-mills at Shanghai These are other 
exampke of his attempts to beat foreigners al their own game. 
He has also established a medical college at Tientsin, where 
iweolj yontha are trained for the medical staff of the army and 
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navy. In view of his troatmcnt of sovoral young GhineHe 
graduatos in modicino, howover, whom in public he compli- 
mented, and in private refused to employ, one hesitates to 
accord him the credit which should belong to this innovation. 
The news now is that Li Hung-chang has l>een degraded, 
and that his unique position is gone for ever. We should not 
be too ready to believe this. It may be, of course, that his 
enemies have thrown him at last, but the Emperor and 
Empress- Dowager will hardly realise how dependent upon 
him they have been, until the barrier of his unique personality 
and experience has been removed from between themselves 
and the barbarian world. The decree depriving him of his 
Yellow Jacket and peacock's feathers must not bo taken au 
grand icricux, " Dt* gradation " of this character is merely 
a Chinese method of incoutive. In fact, the decree itself 
virtually promises restitution, and as I have not seen a trana- 
lation in the English Press it is worth reproducing in full : — 

The JVo-jSn having brokon faith with Korea and (uicU'ly occupiod that coantrr, 
tho Throno ■ynipiithiKrd with itii tributary kiiiKiloni in lior tii^trvitH anU oo rai»ed 
an army to ottiu'k tho oonunon oncmy. rixin Li llunK*«'h'«n};, IniiM>rial HiK'h 
Comniiitsiioncr of tho I'oi^yan^, having cliirf control of tliu forcoi there, rcateU the 
eDtiro onus of being prepared for eniorK'cncieii. Uut, inxtcad, he han been unable to 
aot with speed and promptneHg in bin military preparatinnR, no that much time has 
elapsed witliout any important renultM. Ho has indeed failed in tho trunt rcivosed 
in him by us. We tliereforo command that his decoration of the thrce^ed 
peaoook foatlier bo jilucked off from (Iiis hat), and tliat ho be stripped of his VeUow 
Biding Jacket aH a slight punishment. It is necetiKary then, tliat tho said Im|M*rial 
HiKii Commissioner exert himself to the utmost and decide upon what should bn 
done ; that he direct and hasten tho various armies from tho various provinces to 
the front, in order that all may put forth their best strength to chase and root out 
tho enemy. In this way Li IIung*chang may hopo to redeem his former errors. 

This is instructive not only for the light it throws upon such 
Chinese *' degradation," but also as a contemporary example of 
the paternalism of the Imperial sway. It might be a great 
mistake, however, to conclude from this that the aged Viceroy 
has at length reached that tliird day on which there-^ 

** comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, fnU surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — ^nipe his root, 
And then be falls.'* 
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CHINA AMONQ THB GREAT POWERS. 

TN the original plan of ibis Tolnme, the chapter with the 

*^ aboT6 title was intended to be one of the longest and most 

argnmentatiye. At that time, though it was less than a year 

ago, China was regarded by almost all foreign writers as one 

of the Great Powers. Her enormoas resources in population, 

and her exeeUent credit — thanks to Sir Robert Hart's work, 

which made every financial house in Europe eager to lend her 

money — ^were regarded with the greatest respect by military 

writers* It was understood that she had taken to heart the 

lesson of her defeat by France, and was labouring earnestly to 

guard against similar misfortunes in the future. It was known 

that she had purchased enormous quantities of military and 

iiaTal equipment in Europe, that she had built arsenals, docks, 

and forts up and down the country, and that a considerable 

number of the most capable and energetic foreign military and 

naral experts bad been engaged for years in arranging her 

armaments and drilling her men. She had gained one or two 

distinct successes in diplomacy against European Powers, and 

Li Hnng*chang had frequently declared that he would regard 

certain actions as a eamu belUi her naval base and dockyard 

at Port Arthur bad been built for her at enormous expense by a 

Frsneh qmdicato ; Gordon's adrice to fortify Wei-hai-wei had 

been fcOowed; the powcrfU Taku fbrts at the mouth of the 

tmbo ewnmanding the approach to Tientsin, and the Bogus 
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forts on tbo Canton Bivcr had frowned impressively upon eyery 
foreign visitor ; while the famous Northern Squadron of German- 
built ironclads had visited the ports of the Far East and 
exchanged elaborate salutes. From all this, foreign writers 
came to the conclusion that China had shaken off her Oriental 
lethargy, had drawn boldly upon her vast reserve of strength, 
had armed herself strongly according to modern scientific 
fashions, and had therefore at last taken her place among the 
groat military and naval Powers of the world. To such an 
extent was this believed, that probably a majority of publicists 
came to look upon China as the great bulwark in Asia against 
the Russian advance, and suggestions of an Anglo-Chinese 
alliance were the commonplaces of diplomatic conversation. 
Buch was the opinion a few months ago regarding China, and 
it was against this view that the present chapter was to be 
directed. I Lad come to the conclusion, and had frequently 
expressed it in print, thiit so far from China being a Great 
Power, her land forces would not stop any foreign army for a 
week, and that her navy would be the prey of the first foreign 
fleet that attacked it; that so far from an Anglo-Cbinese 
alliance being a reasonable ideal, in the first place China 
would not make an alliance with any foreign country, second, 
if she made one she would not adhere to it, and third, if she 
made it and adhered to it, it would not be worth having. 

The unlooked-for outbreak of war between Japan and China, 
and its inevitable results, have rendered unnecessary any 
further exposure of the hollowness of Chinese claims. The 
sword of the Japanese has proved mightier in demonstration 
than the pen of any critic could have hoped to be. Against the 
French soldiers in Tongking, as brave as possible, but mere 
handfuls in number, exhausted by the climate, badly led, and 
feebly supported from home — the Chinese troops won a good 
many victories and were several times within a hair's breadth of 
winning greater ones; but against the regiments of Japan, 
fighting in a climate which was their own, admirably officered. 
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perfeeily armed, and enthasiastioally snpporied, the OhinoBO 
braTet have fallen back like sheep. And since in the first 
naval battle the European strengthening of the fleet was killed 
off, the Northern Squadron has done nothing bat lie under the 
guns of the forts, or search those parts of the sea where it was 
certain that no Japanese ships would be found. A-san, Phyong- 
jang, the Yalu Biver, Kinchow, and Port Arthur, have given us 
at last that most difficult thing to secure — the truth about China. 
It would be waste of time, therefore, to dwell upon roatiors now 
so familiar to the whole world, or to argue in support of truths 
so irresistibly taught by events. It may still bo intoroflting, 
however, to describe briefly some of the ways in which China 
prepared herself for the defeat which has now overtaken hort 
especially since these are hardly less amusing than instructive. 

Five years ago the Englishman who knows more of that 
inscrutable entity, the Chinese mind, than any man living, told 
me thai of all her ** vassals," there were only two for which 
China would fight — Thibet and Korea. Personally, I do not 
believe that anything which could happen, short of an advance 
upon Peking itselfi would cause China to declare war against 
any European Power. The role of sleeping leviathan suited her 
perfeetly* but she has well known that the first step she might 
take would destroy the illusion upon which her security has 
been based. What she has liked is to remain perfectly 
quiescent, while the world trembled to think what she might do 
if aroused — to lie still in her Confucian savagery, while such 
utteraaoes as that mass of rubbish called " China : the Sleep 
and the Awakening/' which the Marquis Tseng signed (but did 
sol write) in the A$iaiie Quarterlg for January, 1887, have 
represented her as advancing with a cautious but irresistible 
maroh. The strangest thing is that the civilised world has 
been deceived by these tactics» and even such keen analysts of 
national ebaraoteristies as the late Ux. Charles Pearson have 
painted a future in which China, having prepared herself by 
losig trainings shoold pal forth her gigantic strength and over- 
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run the world. TIiIb eilmiool fable of ''Jack and the Bean- 
stalk " has been arousing enough to anybody who really knows 
the first facts about China, but it is safe to conjecture that 
nobody has boon moved by it to such hearty laughter as the 
Viceroy of Chihli himself. Japan has had no illusions aboat 
China, and she was quite ready to prick the bubble. But the 
lUaiiHtalk is hard to cut down. At the beginning of the war a 
news agency solemnly announced that each province of China 
was called upon to furnish 20,000 men ; nineteen multiplied bj 
20,000 is 880,000, and the astounded reader was invited to 
boliuve that this enormous force was gathering and marching 
to Peking like Lars PorHona's men to Borne. The newspaper 
reader might pcrhapn not Ik) ex|>ected to know that the Emperor 
of China could as easily raise 20,000 men in Mars as in some 
of his provinces ; that it would not be diflicult to enlist a con- 
siderable force in one part of China to attack another part ; 
that absolutuiy no organisation exists in China for the handling 
of such masKes ; that the men would llnd themselves without 
uniforms, witbout arms, witbout food, without the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of war, without leaders of any description 
whatever ; or that a huge army of the kind in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital would be almoHt certain to seize the- 
opportunity to upset the present alien Government. But it is 
hardly making too high a demand upon any readier that he 
should have glanced at the map of China, made a rough 
multiplication of the degrees of longitude he saw before him, 
and asked himself how 20,000 men were to march a thousand 
miles through a country which is always on the verge of famine. 
However, when one of our leading statesmen was of opinion 
that China must inevitably win in the end, " because of her 
enormous armed strength," other people might be excused for 
going astray. One expression of opinion, however, puzzled me 
extremely. Captain Lang, B.N., to whose great administrative 
skill and absolute devotion to her interests China owes most 
of whatever naval strength she has acquired — and whom» it 
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may be added, she ohamotorittically rewarded by dismissing 
bim with iDsnlt — has been reported as saying to an 
interviewer, among many otber rather startling tributes to 
Chinese naval prowess, that ** with an officer like Admiral Ting, 
whom I would not hesitate to follow anywhere, the Chinese 
navy would prove a splendid force." But this worthy 
'' Admiral '* has had no education whatever as a seaman, owing 
his appointment to the ordinary routine of competitive exaroina* 
tion in the Chinese olassics, and being merely the nominal equal 
of Admiral — as he then was — ^Lang, to " save the face " of the 
Chinese. In fact, be was previously a cavalry General, a 
branch of the service in which be would be equally unpreju- 
diced by any information. Moreover, Admiral Ting Ju-ch'ang 
was the hero of the famous story of the Chinese Admiral who 
was found one day playing pitch and toss, or what corre- 
sponds to it in China, with the §enirj at his door, both of 
them seated on the floor of the Admiral's cabia I had an 
opportunity once of talking with a foreign instructor on board 
a certain Chinese ironclad. In reply to my inquiry when the 
ship would sail, he said, " The only way we really know when 
we are to sail is by the Admiral coming aboard. He leaves the 
ship as soon as we come into port, and we never see him again 
until we saiL He knows nothing at all about naval matters — 
be is just the mandarin put on board by Li. Why, when some* 
body comes aboard to visit him, he'll perhaps call a sampan and 
see him off over the port side I Then I have seen him gambling 
here on the quarter-deck with a common seaman, and when he 
hae won all his money hell tell the paymaster to advance the 
seaman some more» so that he can go on playing. Tes, sir, 
that is a literal fset The only men on board that could really 
do anything are these young fellows, the captain and lieutenants, 
and thqr have no power at alL They fought against the French 
and got nothing at all fdr it— just a few dollars, and were told 
to take themselves off. The rings on the big Krupps are begin- 
ning to opso OttI already, and if there is the least dirt or sand 
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yon can't shat thorn/* " Tbon I aiipposo/* I said, «' that no 
Earoi)ean squadron noed be afraid of the Pei-yang Squadron 
yet ? '* '' No fear, sir, it is only a qucRtion who will get them 
as prizes,** was the reply. 

'' The truth is, that if the Japanese do not sweep the Chinese 
from the sea, tlien study, skill, devotion, and experience go for 
nothing, and there is no need for us to train our naval officers 
at all. One thing only could save the Chinese on the sea — tho 
enlistment by Ir.rge promines of money of European naval 
oflieors, in whose hands complete and unfettered control should 
be placed. The Chinese seamen are not wanting in courage, but 
naturally enough they have no confidence whatever in their 
leaders, and they would probably fight well enough to give their 
undoubtedly fine sliips a chancu if they were well commanded." * 

The actual condition of the Chinese army and navy, while so 
much was believed of it abroad, cannot be understood from any 
descriptions in general terms. Let me therefore give a few 
scattered facts which came to my knowledge. I was once being 
shown by a Chinese naval ofllcer over one of their two biggest 
ironclads, which was on a cruise at the time, and therefore 
presuniahly in first-rate condition. I noticed a gun carefully 
protected in a canvas cover. Ah we passed it, I asked casually 
what it was. The ofilcer explained with pride that it was a new 
quick-firing gun, and called a quiirterm aster to remove the 
covering. The order was obeyed with evident reluctance, and 
when the gun was at length exposed it proved to be used by one 
of the watches as a receptacle for their ** chow,** and was filled 
with chop-sticks and littered with rice and pickles. Of course I 
promptly looked the other way, but it required no knowledge of 
Chinese to interpret the remarks of the officer to the quarter- 
master. No doubt the whole watch went through the process of 

* To Atoid ih« tppeftranoe of prophctying afu»r the avanl I uugr bt penniited to 
Ukf thai I wrota iboM words on Augut IB, 1S04. and thai ih»f appMirad in thm 
Oontmpomry BtvUm for Soplember. Tho battU of Um Yala wm fought oa 
8tpt6mb«r 17. 
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''eating bumboo** the moment I was off the ship; but the 
Chinese are ineorrigible. It would be disoooraging to a 
Eoropean engineer who should be appointed to a Chinese ship 
to find that if there were any subordinate boiler small enough 
for the purpose, it had been used for stewing dog. There is 
nothing inherently improbable in the f.tory repeated by the corre- 
spondent of the Patt Mall OazctU that a Chinese warship went 
to the Yalu without one of its guns, the oommander having 
pawned it and not been able to redeem it in time. 

Another example of Chinese administration which came to 
my knowledge may be interesting at this moment. Some years 
ago the Chinese Oovemment ordered a magnificent set of 
Hotchkiss cartridge-making machinery. In due time this 
arriyed, but two mandarins claimed it for their respective 
districts, and, failing to agree, each seised such portions of the 
machinery as he oould secure and carried them off to his oim 
place. When I was there, half the machinery was in one 
arsenal and half in another several huudred miles away. 
Unfortunately, Europeans are not always above taking advan- 
tage of Chinese supineness. A cargo of oocoa powder was 
ordered from well-known manufacturers and landed at Port 
Arthur for use in the big guns thera By-and-by it was tried 
and found not to ignite, and finally the whole of it was thrown 
into the sea. But both Europeans and Chinese had pocketed a 
good ** squeese '* out of the transactioa The suiierintendent of 
one of the largest arsenak in China receives an allowance to buy 
•ted : be buys iron, and pockets the difference. It is, therefore, 
iair to presume thai the rifle barrels he is turning out are made 
of iron. With my own eyee I saw at an important arsenal the 
maehinory for making rifle barrels standing idle, while hundreds 
of mn in the same workshop were making them by hand. 

Here is another story which I know to be true. An American 
agent showed a Chinese Viaeroy the performance of a Hotchkiss 
gus« The Yimtoj promised an order, but said he should like 
flffil to show it to some of his oiBeers, to find out if thqr could 
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use it. So the gun was lent. The Chinese took it to pieces, 
worked day and night in making fall-sized working drawings, 
put it together again, and sent it hack, and the Viceroy wrote 
to say that he had decided not to purchase it. Again — in all 
these iuRtances I have names and places and dates in my note- 
books, but for obvious reasons I omit them — a Chinese Viceroy 
ordered estimates for a complete set of rifle-making machinery 
from the United States. The total cost was (say) 500,000 doU. 
The Viceroy, supposing it was like a Chinese estimate, drew 
that sum from the Treasury, cut the estimate down to 400.000, 
and gave the money and the estimate to an official with orders 
to procure the machinery. He, in his turn, *' squeezed *' it a 
little more, and then made the estimate agree with the money 
that remained by striking his pencil through several important 
items. The machinery in due course arrived as ordered, and of 
course could not be set up. 

I had a very interesting conversation with a foreigner acting 
as torpedo-instructor in the Chinese navy. He told me that 
Chinese officers receive pay for a certain number of men, and 
that they are in the habit of making up the total by putting all 
their relations and servants in uniform on inspection days, and 
drawing their pay all the rest of the time. When an admiral is 
appointed to a ship, he makes his brother-in-law the boatswain, 
and his cousin the cook. I asked this torpodo-instruotor whether 
his pupils really acquired any comprehcusion of the art of 
torpedo warfare. He assured me that a considerable pro- 
portion of them really did. I asked him whetbcr they would 
actually fight. He hesitated, and I added : " Would they not 
probably discharge all their torpedoes at once and then run 
away?** "I think they would," he answered. A pmptjM of 
" squeezing," he told me that all his pupils had to give money, 
not being able to alTord it, to the Viceroy before they could get 
the rewards that had been promised them by him when he 
inspected them. My informant himself, when he went to the 
Yamdn to get his decoration, was stopped with a demand for 
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■ixty taels by the Yioeroy't bead '' boy/* and finally beat him 
down to forty dollorfl, without which it would baye been impos- 
Bibla for him to get an aadienee. This system, he added, extends 
through eyerything. All the '' boys " at the Tamdn actually 
buy their posts, and only keep them by a regular subsidy to the 
l^eeroy himself. A Ghinese official who " squeezes " up to 20 
per cent, is regarded as honest; more than that the Chinese 
consider grasping. 

As an example of Chinese naval procedure, I may repeat a 
story told me by the agent of one of the great European naral 
contractors. The Chinese sent an Armstrong cruiser to carry 
troops along the coast of Formosa, a very costly and complicated 
ressel, instead of chartering a common merchant steamer. Her 
captain ran her promptly upon a rock and stove in her lower 
bottom; then he steamed down to Hongkong and Lad her 
examined, the double bottom being full of water. ' To escaiie the 
consequences of their mishap, the admiral and commander 
determined to pay for the repairs themselves ; so they told the 
dock com^iany that if the vessel could be put right for 15,000 
dols. she might go into dock. But the company replied that so 
£ar as they could judge from their divers' reports, the cost would 
be at least 40,000 dols. So the vessel steamed away to Tientsin 
just as she was, and was docked at Port Arthur. " But the 
dock^" continued my informant, " was so built that when the 
water was let in, the pumpiug-house was submerged, and they 
could not get the water out again, so there the ship lay and 
rusted for I don't know how long." 

While the French fleet was off Tamsui, the 27-centimetre 
Erupp guns in one of the shore batteries had been trained upon 
the OalU$$(mimir€ at 1,000 yards range for several days. At the 

« 

first Frtoeh shot all the Ghinese artillerymen fied, except one, 
who sneceeded in discharging three guns before a shot struck 
bim and blew his head oIL One of the shells he fired pierced 
the ship, and remobed imbedded in the wood-work, failing to 
njjhMi The vessel went to Hongkong^ where with 
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preeaations the skoll was removed and o^K^Ded. It had been 
manufactured at the Foocbow Arsenal, and contained — cbor- 
coal t The maker had, of course, been paid for gunpowder and 
had pocketed the difTerence. 

The Japanese were blamed in many quarters for threaten- 
ing to withdraw their promise to treat Shanghai as a neutral 
port, if the Kianguan Arsenal did not cease its operations. The 
Chinese replied that the arsenal was onl}* a very small affair, 
and its output unimportant. This is not the case. It consists 
of an engine department, capable of turning out marine engines 
up to 8,000 h.p. ; an iron ship and boiler yard, coutauiing a slip 
upon which has been built an iron cruiser of 2,000 tons, with 
a speed of 14 knots ; a small-arms factory, manufacturing 
llemington rifles, the production of wbich is given by the 
Chinese at 200 i)er week, though under efUcient superiutoudence 
this figure could be raised to 1,000 ; an iron and brass foundry, 
which has turned out castings up to 80 tons each ; a projectile 
department, under a superintendent from Elswick, with capa- 
bilities of 6 tons a day, ranging from the C-pouuder shell for 
field guns up to the 800-pound shell for the Ivrupps; an ordnance 
department, capable of turning out guns up to 40 tons, with 
boring and turning lathes by a dozen diHorent European makers; 
a steam hammer which strikes a I>low of 185 foot-tons ; and a 
furnace which will admit work 100 feet long. AVhi'n I visited 
this arsenal there was an 8-inch gun of 12} tons and 85 
calibres, mounted on a hydro-pneumutic disappearing carriage, 
which had been entirely constructed at Kiaugnan, and eight 
similar ones were in course of manufacture. The superin- 
tendent of this department, an Englishman of great skill and 
administrative talent — Mr. N. E. Cornish, from Elswick — ^had 
turned out in two years twenty-two 8-inch guns, eight 6-inch guns, 
and one 9-inch gun. Not far away are powder-works and cart- 
ridge factories, under native superintendence, with capacities 
respectively of one ton and 10,000 cartridges per day ; but the 
quality of the output had fallen off so seriously since the tateigji 
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amployeee had been dismiseed, that grave doubts were expressed 
as to whether it woold be of any use at all. I give these details 
not only as an example of the falsehoods that the Chinese put 
forward and which find acceptanee among foreigners, but also as 
a striking proof of the fact that the ability to produce all the 
implements of warfare has not prevented the Chinese from 
experiencing a humiliating defeat, on the first occasion that they 
have been seriously attacked during the last twenty-five years. 
Unless the oharaeter of the Chinese Grovemment can be vitally 
changed^ all the guns and ships in the world will not save them. 

The Canton Biver can now be blocked against the most power- 
ful fleet at a few hours* notice, and the story of how this came 
to be done is a curious one. The British Consul went one day 
to a former Viceroy of the province to protest against the partial 
bairier which then existed, as a great obstacle to trada *' More- 
over," he said, '' it is not of the least real use to keep out an 
enemy, as a foreign fleet could destroy it without the least diffi- 
culty." The Viceroy listened with interest, promised to give the 
matter his best consideration, and the moment the Consul had 
left his Yamto he issued instructions to his foreign naval 
instructor to replace the old barrier by one which could not be 
destroyed. Accordingly a number of huge iron piles were 
driven in, and these when fllled with stones in war-time would 
constitute an impenetrable obstacle. The river, too, is very 
strongly defended by forts of the latest pattern, heavily armed. 
As a matter of fact, however, all these precautions are useless, 
because no enemy would think of attempting to force the 
entrance to the river in £soe of them. A strong force would be 
landed, would advance overland, occupy Canton* re-establish 
peace there, collect the duties of the richest city in China, and 
with this revenue to pay all military and naval expenses, war 
with China eonld be carried on for ever at a proflt. 

To Captain Lang, B.N.| as I have said, is due almost all that 
there is of good in the Chinese navy of to-day, and if the 
Japaneee waf had taken place immediately after his retirement. 
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the Chinese ships would andoubtedly have given a much better 
account of themselves. The universal testimony of people in 
China is that since Captain Lang left» the Chinese fleet has 
gone to the dogs as fast as possible. He was» as every con- 
scientious British officer under the same circumstances would 
have been, too much of a detaillisU for the Chinese. He pro- 
bably made a mistake in accepting an executive position — ^no 
foreign officer should do that with the Chinese. He should have 
been merely adfiser, with more or less power to get his adviee 
insisted upon. "Captain Lang/* said a Chinese commander, 
*' is quite right to tell me about my ships and my guns, but he 
need not come and look at my water-closets.*' An arrangement 
under which an experienced officer of the British navy, and Ting 
Ju-ch*ang, who, on passing a Chinese literary examination, was 
made a cavalry officer and thence promoted to command the 
Northern Squadron, were placed nominally upon an equal foot- 
ing as " Admirals," was destined to break down sooner or later. 
The strain which finally destroyed it came when the fiect was in 
harbour somewhere in Northern China. Admiral Ting went 
away as usual, whereupon the senior Chinese commodore hoisted 
his flag. Captain Lang immediately sent him orders to haul it 
down. He refused to do so, and Captain Lang thereupon tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy, who replied ambiguously through the 
commodore. Captain Lang then went ashore with all his 
belongings, and sent in his resignation, which was instantly 
accepted. It is understood that the Admiralty refused permis- 
sion for any British officer to replace him. Indeed they could 
not do otherwise ; and the fate of Captain Lang should make it 
clear that no foreigner who is not prepared to pocket the 
indignities along with the salary should accept a post in the 
Chinese navy. 

It may be supposed that the utter collapse of the Chinese 
navy in the war with Japan came as a surprise to the Chinese, 
and particularly to the Chinaman who has hsd the chief influence 
in creating it On the contrary, I have had in my hand a 
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deiaOed and moit ornshisg indiotment of the Chindse naTy, 
writtoa leti than &▼• years ago, which was handed personally 
to Li Hang-ehang by one of his highest foreign adviners. In 
order to strike his imagination, this was drawn np in the form of 
an imaginary aoooont of what had happened to the Cbiueso in 
a naval war — a species of Chinese " Battle of Dorking," in fact. 
The Chinese ships, it said, were entirely urprovidod with stores, 
soch as oil and patent packing, and these could not be obtained 
nearer than Shanghai When a merchant ship arrives bringing 
them, it has to go to Fort Arthur, at that time the only defoudod 
Chinese port where any of the Fei-yang Squadron, except gun- 
boatt, could go. Bnt Port Arthur is not large enough to accom- 
modate the whole squadron, so that while the cruisers are taking 
on board ooal and stores, the ironclads must remain outside. 
Then the enemy blockades Niuchwang and Taku, because there 
are no torpedo boats there. The Chinese officers are so nervous 
under fire, from having had no torpedo practice at night, that 
they fire torpedoes at eight hundred yards. But the squadron 
has no reserve of either good men, coal, stores, or provisions, 
and on the outbreak of war it is too late to procure them. The 
Chinese engineers are afraid of using forced draught, and when 
thqr try to do so the boiler-tubes leak. The Chao Yang is 
rammed, because her turning circle is so great and her manodu- 
vring power so smalL (This prophecy was strikingly fulfilled, 
as the Chao Yang ran on shore while manoduvring in the battle 
of the Yalu.) The enemy land a large force to the eastward of 
Talien-wan Bay, entrench themselves strongly, and out off all 
supplies from Fort ArthuTt whioh ought to be provisionod for a 
year bat is BOt» and starve it out in two montha Finally, said 
this reporti an enemy with a smaller or even an equal naval 
loTMb would thrash CUna, and take Port Arthur and keep it. 
Thii report was written primarily to procure for the navy the 
aoo^ to buy stores and supplies. It had, however, no appreci- 
abk efleet, and a disastrous war has been needed to demonstrate 
how weU-foonded were the eritioisms it embodied. 
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The war has confinned more than the severest critic has ever 
said of the penonncl of the Chinese army. An eye-witness has 
described how the "picked troops" embarked at Tientsin on 
board the Kowshing were dressed in blouses, wore " thigh-pads,** 
carried old rifles, and were provided with an executioner to each 
regiment! The discipline of these troops was such that they 
promptly mutinied as soon as they thought themselves in 
danger, and the first time they used their rifles was upon their 
own comrades who were saving themselves by swimming. Of 
desertions and consequent beheadings we have already heard 
more than enough. Both before and after being defeated, the 
Chinese troops outraged and plundered the peasantry of the 
districts to which they were despatched, until the Japanese were 
welcomed as deliverers in Manchuria, while in China the refugees 
asked the nearest way to a foreign settlement, knowing that there 
alone would thuy be safe. The Eev. John lloss^ a well-kno^*n 
missionary and author, has stated that on the way to Mukden 
" every part traversed by the Chinese army has been stripped 
of its vegetation, and resembles ficUls over which locusts have 
passed, so complete is its devastation.*' When the last mail 
arrived from the Far East the lirrit batches of Chinese prisoners 
were reaching Japan. The Kobe JIcrM says of four hundred 
of them : " If these are uamples of the Chinese regular troops 
we must admit that they are a poor, miserable crowd, being 
without exception as ragged, dirty, and puny a collection of 
human beings as it has ever been our lot to inspect." And the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Times writes of seven hundred that 
arrived there : " It would be dillicult to conceive a dirtier, less 
formidable-looking lot of men. They appear to have been 
collected from the highways and byways without any regard to 
age — some are in their teens, others in their fifties— or any 
thought of physical capacity." The Chinese have taken very few 
prisoners, but those they have treated according to their usual 
habit At the beginning of the war I warned foreign corres- 
pondents that they must on no account be taken alive by the 
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Cbinate, and Marshal Tamagata afterwards gave the same adnoe 
to his troops. After impressing npon them that only those 
Chinese who bore arms were the enemies of Japan, and that 
merqr to the eonqnered and kindness to prisoners most be abso- 
lately shown under all eircamstanoes, he prooeeds: "The 
Chinese haye, from aneient times, ever been endowed with the 
emellest and most merofless dispositions ; therefore, if during a 
battle a warrior by any ehanee falls into their hands, he is sure 
to suffer the most pitiless treatment by them, to which death is 
fsr more preferable ; in the end OTon he will bo pat to death 
with sarage ferocity. It follows that in whatsoever circum- 
stances a soldier should avoid being taken alive, and should 
rather in such a case die gallantly^ manifesting by such a death 
the warrior spirit of Japan and perfecting the fame of our 
heroic ancestry.** His warning has been justified by events. 
The first thing that the Japanese found inside Port Arthur was 
a number of headless and mutilated bodies of their comrades, 
and the correspondent of the Ttmei whom I have already 
quoted, writes : *' The Chinese take no prisoners. From dead, 
wounded, and vanquished alike they shear off the heads, 
mutilate them in various ways, and string them together by 
a rope passed through the mouth and gullet. The Japanese 
troops have seen these ghastly remnants of their comrades. A 
barrel ftiU of them was found after the fight at Ping-Yang, and 
among the horrible trophies was the head of a young officer 
who had fallen wounded in a fort evacuated by General 
Oshima's men.** 

Having been thoroughly beaten, the Chinese have decided to 
''reform** the organisation of their army, and how have they 
set about it t At the head of the organisation of reform they 
have placed Chang Chih-tung, the notorious foreigner-hater, the 
fastigatmr of the murders of missionaries, the Viceroy who was 
recently disgraced for defying Imperial orders from Peking. 
Belter than this, however, they have associated with Captain 
vw Haimeken, who is to be the chief foseign adviser, with the 
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rank of Oenorol^ a certain Hanlin scholar named Ha Ching-kuei. 
That IB, a man who represents above all things the old Chines^ 
literary culture — an official of the Hanlin Yuan, or ''Imperial 
Academy," which is the most conservative institution in China, 
and attaches more importance to the propriety of an ideograph 
than to all the Western knowledge in the world. The farce of 
Chinese '' reform " could not be better illustrated. 

To conclude, the truth is that like almost everything else in 
China, her offensive and defensive power is a sham. The off- 
spring ofvcorruption and bombast is inefficiency. The Viceroy 
Li said to me that along the thousands of miles of the frontier 
between China and Bussia, the former was strong and the 
latter was weak. Tet a considerable proportion of the troops in 
Northern China is armed with flint-locks, gingals, and bows and 
arrows, and skill with the bow is still considered a most 
duBirable military art. Gordon, with his habitual frankness, 
told Li that for China to think of fighting LusRia was *' sheer 
madness.*' And even Captain Lang, in the interview from 
which I have already quoted, declared that '' when under arms, 
one-half of the Chinese army is made up of savages.'* A force 
made up half of coolies, torn from their homes, afraid of their 
weaix)nB, clamouring for their pay, driven forward by the lash, 
punished by the headsman's knife ; and half of uncontrollable 
savages, defiers of their own officers, msulters of foreigners, 
plunderers of peasantry, torturers of prisoners, murderers of 
missionaries, outragers of women, mutilators of the dead, 
is not the kind of army with which, Englishmen should desire 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, and the sooner we learn to look 
for onr Eastern alliance elsewhere than in China, the better. 
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OONCEBNING THE PEOPLB OF CHINA. 

npHE more one leams about China, the lees eonfident become 
-^ one's opinions about it. The first result of experience and 
study of this extraordinary people and this yast land is to teach 
that any sweeping generalisation is almost necessarily untrue. 
ETery individual Chinaman is a mass of contradictions; the 
gulf between tha theory of Chinese goTemment and its practical 
administration is not to be bridged; the geographical differ- 
ences of the country are greater even than those of the United 
States; the variations of race are almost equal to those of 
India ; to the Chinaman of the south the Chinaman of the north 
is a foreigner, a person speaking a different language^ and usually 
an enemy ; to the Chinaman of the far west the central authority 
of the east is an alien and an incomprehensible dominion ; at 
any moment an army could be raised in one part of China to 
operate against another parti public feeling or community of 
ioitiment is unknown. In fact, there is no such thing at 
•« China.*' 

The wisest remark ever made hy a foreigner setting out to 
write about things Chinese, was, in my opinion, that whieh 
Mr. Oeorge Wingrove Cooke, the special oorrespondent of the 
Tima with Lord Elgin's mission, prefixed to the reprint of 
bis letters. He said i— 

fknvB. Ia iIm^ WMafL i at m il M iii l bo AlftlMiffMitt amat moik CSdiiAM ahiriniar 
B if s S^is* owiMlne . . . The kvlli It, tb*t I hev« writtMi mv«i1 mj Sae 
ht Iks iMe ClilBiii ntt, Wl kftTk^ tbt BtafoflSM lo he?* Iht 
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p(H>p1o nnilor my rye ti the lamo llmo with my ciway, they wcr© lUwayi laying 
thinK or doing Nomoihtng which robbed lo ruiicly against my hypothesis, thai in ih& 
inUTCMt of truth I burnt several suooomivo letters. I may add thai I hare often 
talked over this mattrr with the most eminent and candid sinolognes, and haT« 
always fonnd them ready to agree with me as to the impoMibility of a Western 
mind forming a conception of Chinese oharaoter as a whole. These dUBcnlties, 
however, occur only to those who know the Chinese practieally: a smart writer, 
entirely ignorant of his subject, might readily strike off a brilliant and antithetical 
analysis, which ihoold Icare nothing to be desired but Troth.* 

Tins book 18 oldy long out of print, and forgotten, bat between 
the Boiloil and antique covers of my copy I find more common 
sense about China, and more appreciation of what should be the 
attitude of Europeans towards it, than in almost all the works — 
with the exception of Professor Douglas's volume just published— 
that have been written since. And if I may say so without 
being misunderstood, I would add that to learn what China is 
not, and what should not be our relations with it, one has but 
to look at contemporary European opinion, and to examine the 
actions of the British Foreign Office for the last ten years. In 
writing of the people of China I shall certainly not attempt the 
foolish task of including them all within the limits of any 
definition, or laying down any rule about Chinese character 
without exceptions. But there are so many mistakes prevalent 
concerning China, and so many errors in dealing with her have 
been made, that it is both easy and imperative for any one who 
has seen under the least comer of the veil which conceals her, 
to point out some of these as vigorously as he may. 
y By way of breaking ground for what is to follow, I may pause 
for a moment to give an illustration or two of the difference 
between Chinese and Western views upon a single point, and the 
consequent extreme difficulty in the way of our comprehension 
of this people. Take, for instance, the subject of human life. 
A foreign resident of Peking who speaks Chinese well was riding 
along one day and came to an excited crowd. Drawing near, he 
discovered a circle of people quietly watching a man desperately 

* George WingroTe Oooke, ** China : being The Timet Special Comspondenea 
fram China in the yean 1857-6S,*' London, 1858, p. vii. 
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attempting to eommit snieide by daahing his head agaiDst a 
walL He diBmoanted, restrained the man, harangued the 
bystanders, and learned that this was a eoolie who claimed that 
his payment for a eertain porter's job was short by ten cash — 
less than a penny — and as the employer refused to pay more he 
was proceeding to take roTenge by killing himself on the spot, 
knowing that by so doing he would get the other into consider- 
able trouble. On another occasion a man threw himself into the 
canal» but was dragged out. So he simply sat down on the edge 
and starred himself to death, to be revenged against somebody 
who had cheated him. Again, one day a man was found 
murdered on a bridge near the British Legation. The law 
of China prescribes that a murdered body must not be removed 
till the murderer is caught Therefore it was covered with a 
mat and left Days passed and a month and still the rotting 
body lay there, till at last the Minister, who had to pass it every 
day, vigorously protested, and it was taken off the bridge and 
placed a little further away. And a Chinese newspaper is 
responsible for this story, which indeed has nothing whatever 
incredible about it. One day a sow belonging to a Mrs. Fong 
happening to knock down and slightly injure the front door of a 
Mrs. Wang, the latter at once proceeded to claim damages, which 
were refused. Whereupon a fierce altercation ensued, which 
terminated in Mrs. Wang's threatening to take her own life. 
Mrs. F^ng, upon hearing of this direful threat, resolved at once 
to take time by the forelock, and steal a march upon her enemy 
by taking her own life, and thus turn the tables upon her. 
She accordingly threw herself into the canaL 

This merely by way of illustration. First of all, as I said of 
the Oraad Secretary Li, most foreigners are wofully wrong in 
regard to the feelings of all Chinese towards peoples of other 
nations. So ba lirom the Chinese growing more sympathetic 
b eonsequenee of greater commercial intimacy, they ar« 
undoubtedly growing more hostile. '' The ruling and influential 
classes Ml coly iolcrato our p rese n ce in the country; and I 
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firmly believe they would hail the day when they could see 
(were such a thing possible) the last foreign factory razed to 
the ground and the last ship dismissed the coast, in spite of 
the loss to the national revenue and the ruin of the districts 
dependent on our trade that would certainly ensue.*** This 
was written twelve years ago, but it is absolutely true to-day. 
I have said that the sights of Peking are not nearly so accessible 
to foreigners to-day as they were a few years ago. And it is the 
testimony of most of the foreign residents that their treatment 
by the Chinese grows worse each year, and that they are less 
safe in the streets. The closing of the top of the wall to pedes- 
trians is the last act of petty unpleasantness. There was no 
reason whatever for this except to deprive the foreigners of their 
only decent walk. Another example is that the Marchioness 
Tseng, when first she returned from Europe, used to have an 
afternoon '* at home " once a week, like European ladies. This 
gave, however, such deep offence in all Chinese quarters that 
she was compelled to cease. A Chinese lady, again, who had 
been in Europe, called upon two European ladies who were 
visiting Peking. Next day, desiring to be polite, they returned 
her call. Immediately afterwards they received a message from 
her begging them never to come to her house again. So, too, if 
you begin to study Chinese with a teacher in Peking and yoa 
happen to meet him in the street, do not ex^iect the least sign 
of recognition. He will cut you dead, and then come next 
morning to apologise and explain that it would be very un- 
pleasant for his family if he were seen bowing to a foreigner. 
He will teach you and take your dollars : he will not greet you. 
And the Abbe Favier, the finest specimen of a priest I have ever 
met, a beau sahreur of the church, who wears Chinese dress and 
his hair in a queue, who speaks Chinese perfectly, who has even 
been decorated with a sapphire button by the Emperor, told me 
that he had just received the most remarkable honour and 
recognition of his whole life in China. He met the Governor 

* Ifedhont, •• The Foreigner in Fmt CeihAj,** 1872, p. 177. 
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of the dtj in his official chair, and the great man positiTelj 
bowed to him» to the stupefaction of the lookers-on. ''II 
m' a salni, Monsieur— comme 9a I *' And while I was in Peking* 
H.B.H. Prince Henry of Bourbon (Comte de Bardi) desired very 
much to see the Temple of HeaTen, which had been closed to 
foreigners for several years. Accordingly the Oerman Minister 
(he was travelling* of oourse* with an Austrian passport) applied 
to theTsungli Yamto for special permission for his disiinguishod 
gnest. After some delay it was granted* as some say only after 
the Marquis Tsdng had carried the request to the Empress 
herself, and an appointment was made. The Prince and his 
party* accompanied by the Secretary of the German Legation* 
rode out to the gates of the Temple and only succeeded in 
passing the outer one after long discussion and altercation. 
The next gate was still more difficult* and after an hour's parley 
the keepers agreed to let the men of the party in* if the Princess 
would go back into the street and wait for them. This was too 
much* and the whole party naturally left in indignation. The 
Oerman Minister sent a formal and vigorous complaint to the 
Tsungli Yamto, and after a while he received a sort of apology 
and expression of regret at the misunderstanding. But the 
exclusion was undoubtedly deliberate and according to orders 
received. The Ministers could not well meet the request with 
a flat ref^isalf but they took eare that the permission should 
have no value. 

** As for any moral influence that foreigners may exercise by 
their presence in the country* it may be regarded as simply 
fUL** I believe this to be absolutely true. The reader may 
naturally be inclmed to reply that in the face of many years 
of devoted missionaiy work and the large sums of money that 
are yearly snbseribed in EngUnd to support this* such a state* 
ment is inerediUoi My answer is* that firom the missionaries 
tbemselvis eome some of the strongest testimonies in support 
of tb« assertion of declining foreign influence. I once asked a 
Bomaii OathoUe prieet whom I met in GUna, and of whose 
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knowledge and eharacter I formed the highest opinion, if he 
believed that the result of missionary enterprise would result, 
even in the fulness of time, in anything that coald be remotely 
described as the Christianising of China. " Jamais ! ** he 
replied, emphatically. '* Then/* said I, " why are you here ? ** 
** I am here/' he replied, '' simply in obedience to the command 
to preach the Gospel to all peoples. Like the soldiers in the 
ranks I obey the orders of my commander, without understan<l- 
ing in the least what good is to come of them/' Yet uo 
missionary who has been in China for centuries has achieved 
such extraordinary victories or has a position of so much power 
as this man. To pass from Roman Catholic to Protestant 
testimony, in September, 1888, the Rev. A. Williamson, D J)., 
read a paper at Chefoo on " Missionary Organisation in China.*' 
He said : '' The Btnrtling, though it is not the most serious, 
aspect of the tiucstion is that not only is heathenism extending, 
but immorality is increasing in all directions. . . . Those of us who 
have lived long in China see the evil spreading before our eyeM, 
espocially in and around our great emporiums, with an ever- 
>vi(1cnin^ area every year. The Chinese are learning evil faster 
than they are learning good. Thoy are adding foreign vices to 
their own, aping foreign free-living and habits, often in the 
most powerful manner ; and the fact is, that in and around our 
centres of commerce they are less honcKt, less moral, and less 
suHceptible to the preaching of Divine Truth than formerly by a 
long way/' And again : " Further, we are not rising in the 
respect or esteem of the ChineHC as we expected. A few years 
Ago there was a general sense of satisfaction among us at tho 
attitude shown towards us by many, both ofiicials, wealthy 
civilians, and literary men. Now a change is perceptible in all 
directions. They res^HSct us less than they used to do, receive 
our visits less readily. Wo find it more difhcult to rent or buy 
houKcH, and so on." Another Protestant missionary — the Rev. 
William Ashmore, D.D., of the American Baptist Mission — in 
an article in the New York Examitier, wrote as follows: ''AJready 
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the reTulsion from the old» kindly feeling towards Ameriea has 
began. Now they are learning to haU oa. It is passing from 
month to months from village to village* from province to 
provinoe» from mler to mler» from prince to prince, from 
beggar to beggar* nntil we can contemplate the possibility of 
an epidemic of ill-will extending over a fourth part of the whole 
human race/* After these witnesses I shall hardly be accused 
of prejudice in niaking the same assertions. I will add, how- 
ever, one weighty piece of official testimony recently given on 
this characteristic of contemporary China. In his review of 
the volume of Customs Beports for last year the British 
Minister to China forwards* and therefore approves* a report 
written by one of his subordinates which concludes with these 
striking words : ''I hardly venture to make any comments of my 
own upon the pages which I have reviewed ; but in one word I 
consider that the conclusion of the whole matter inevitably is 
that the trade conducted by foreigners in China has made but 
little progress during the ten years 1882-91 ; that it does not 
promise any immediate or considerable advance; and that 
foreign interests and influence therein have decreased and 
deteriorated to an appreciable extent." ^ 

The character of Chinese officialdom is probably more familiar 
to European readers than the diverse characteristics of the 
Chinese people^ and therefore less need be said about it* 
Eveiy Chinese official* with the possible exception of one in 
a thousand* is a liar* a thief^ and a tyrant. This may be 
doobted in Europe* but it is recognised as an ahnost inevitable 
fact hj every Chinaman* and volumes could easily be filled 
with examples of it. It is well known* for instance* that the 
larger part of the sums subsoribed in EngUnd on one occasion 
for the relief of the famine districts in China found its wi^ into 



• Mt. BMMlOTk'f npoH spoo tto foloBM el ••DmmuiUI B^pocia,** ISSS-SU 
pefcHArf Iqr lh« OklDMt XapirUl lUrilUM OoHoaM, knvMdtd to Um Foralipi 
(mm ly Mr. O'OoMff* HJUC WaktHm to Obim. W. 0^ ISSA* MIm 8«iM» 
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the. pockets of the army of Chinese officials. I learned of one 
instance of this which would he vastly amusing if it were 
concerned with a less painful subject. Some time ago the 
turbulent Chinese of Canton attacked the foreign settlement 
of Shameen and plundered and destroyed the houses of the 
rottidont foreigners. For this the Chinese Government was, of 
course, compelled to pay an indemnity. At the time, howcTer, 
the London Mansion House Famine Belief Fund hod oppor- 
tunely been collected and forwarded to China, and this sum 
was in large part devoted to paying the Shameen indemnity ! 
One of my illustrations, by-the-way, shows instructively the 
conditions upon which foreigners reside in safety in certain 
parts of Chinai Shameen is separated by a species of moat 
from the native city of Canton, and access to it can only bo had 
acroRS a bridge which is barred by iron gates and held by a 
poHHo of Chinese soldiers. My two friends who were good 
oiionf^h to stand before my camera on this bridge, with the 
ChincHo soldiers by their side and the Cantonese mob held back, 
like wild bcaHts, behind the barn, fuiiiish a typical example of 
the relations of Chinese and foreigners at the present day. But 
to return to the subject of Chinese oilicialdom. One relief fund 
was so carefully safeguarded by Europeans that the ofUcials 
were thwarted in their efforts to obtain it, and the Administrator 
(Mr. Bruce) wrote : '' In a country where corruption and bribery 
are indispensable in all business — where in the case of dis- 
tributing charity it is a large proportion for one-third of the 
original contributions to reach those for whom they are designed 
— tlie practically complete absence of 'squeezing' in this relief, 
would seem to the natives to be a marvel." By order of the 
Emperor certain districts stricken by famine were to be 
exempted from taxation, and proclamations announcing this 
were to be posted up. An Imperial decree, however, published 
some time afterwards, declares the Emperor's abhorrence of 
what he had learned of the way his orders had been carried out, 
since '' the lists of the districts for which exemption from the 
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tax is daimed are too often falsified, and what is worse* the 
officials take eare not to post the Imperial proclamation until 
they have collected the tax in full. The revenue is lost to the 
state and goes into the pockets of the hangers-on about the 
yamtos.** To the common people, adds the Hongkong Daily 
Pre$$t firom which I take the above* 'Mekin stations are 
* squeese stations ' pure and simple, and yamdns are places to 
be avoided by every possible means. That the mandarins 
should practise extortion is looked upon as quite a natural 
eirsumstance, quite as natural, in bet, as that the people 
should evade payment of legal dues when opportunity ofiers. 
On both sides oommon honesty is held in more or less con- 
tempt* and a man who does not take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities is regarded as a fool.** As a matter of bet, in spite 
of the Emperor's pious indignation, it was a oommon occurrence 
for the tax-gatherer to follow the distributor of relief and seise 
upon the money as soon as it had been given. The subscriptions 
to relieve the starving Chinese were, unfortunately, but another 
example of mistaken foreign benevolence. From three of the 
distressed provinces grain was actually being exported while 
foreign relief was being given, and the foreigners' money merely 
caused the return of thousands of natives to a district wholly 
incapable of supporting them. The Bev. Mr. Candlin wrote tliat 
there was room for the refugees in other districts, where they 
eoold always get fbod and generally work, while they were 
worse than useless idien they returned and hung about the 
fomine region, subsisting on the missionaries' doles. Ur. 
Consul Allen, in a report written a few years ago, gave some 
BtriUDg instanees of the bilure of promising Chmese com- 
mtrdal undertakings, simply because of their connection with 
oAoials. Beferring to the Chhia Merchants' Steam Navigation 
Compaaiy, he says i ** This is a powerful organisation enough, 
wiih a large fleet of river and sea-going steamers, and it might 
be eoppoaed that the China Merchants' Company was a most 
lewrMiiiig eooeera No doubt it is, but its eonneetion with 
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the Government is felt by the trading class to be an effectual 
bar to its ever becoming the lucrative association that an an- 
hampered and free trading company could be, aud its scrip 
shows this." A Chinese company was started to develop the 
mines of Yiinnan, and the prospectus declared that the enter- 
prise promised fabulous riches. An official of high rank was 
to be placed in charge of the oi)erations» aud shareholders were 
promised a minimum dividend of 6 per cent., with various 
bonuses. But, says Mr. Allen, " the shares in the company 
are not eagerly taken up. The Chinese distrust all official 
connection with mercantile enterprise, alleging that all the 
profits earned go into the pockets of the mandarins, while the 
man who has no claims to official rank is left out in the cold. 
Europeans, of course, will not touch such a speculation. The 
risk is altogether too great." 

The Ilupao, a vernacular Chinese newspaper in which there 
is often much frank information about China, mingled with 
superstition and ignorance, reproduced once a proclamation 
from the Provincial Treasurer of Kwangtung, in which he said 
that the priest in charge of the Temple at Canton pays as much 
as from 7,000 taels to 10,000 taels for the post, recouping him- 
self afterwards for his original outlay by all manner of extortions 
from the worshippers. Thus they are not allowed to bring in 
their iucense-sticks or candles, but must buy these from the 
priest inside at ten times their value. Thoy must also pay an 

• exorbitant hire for space on the mats on which thoy perform their 
prostrations; and women are persuaded by the priest that a 

^ night*s sleep on the mats in the temple, for which they pay a 
heavy hotel bill to the priest, will ensure them male progeny. 
An amusing light is thrown upon Chinese ideas by a story told 
me of Sir Harry Parkcs. He once arrested several mandarins, 
and kept them for a fortnight All their friends were allowed 
access to them, but they were not permitted to leave the house. 
After a few days he sent to inquire how they were getting on. 
" We cannot sleep at night/' they said, ** for the dreadful heavy 
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tread of the sentry roond the Tamto. Our own watchmen eome 
and olap» and then they go to sleep ; and we have waited night 
after night for yours to do the same* that we might get away. 
But he noTer stops I " So the sentry was told to stand still. A 
foreign mining engineer in charge of important Chinese mines, 
told me that he had eighty soldiers under him armed at first 
with percnssion-eap guns, and afterwards with sniders. On one 
oecasion he plaoed an armed sentry by the boiler to preyent 
the miners drying dynamite upon it, which they were eonstantly 
trying to do. The sentry went to sleep on the boiler ; a boy 
brought a box of dynamite and plaoed it there ; it exploded and 
blew up the whole plaoe, including the sentry. Occasionally his 
soldiers were all allowed to drill, when the officers sat in their 
quarters half a mile away, with their red flags in front of them, 
and looked on. This expert foreigner — he was not an English- 
man — added: ''If you oonld take away from the English 
artisan his present character, and substitute for it the Ghinese 
character, in six months English industries would be at a stand- 
stilly and in ten years the accumulated wealth of England would 
hare disappeared." A correspondent of the Time$ recently told 
a capital and thoroughly characteristic story of Chinese official- 
dom, to the effect that about ten years ago some of our politicals 
had a meeting on the Sikkim frontier with some of the officials 
from Thibet In the course of eouTersatton some reference was 
made to our last war with China, ending in the occupation of 
Peking and the destruction of the Summer Palace. ** Tes," said 
the Thibetan officiab, laughing, ** we know you said you went 
there, and we read with much amusement your gasettes giving 
your account of it alL They were Tery dererly written, and we 
daresay deceiTed your own subjects into a belief that you actually 
went to Peking. We often do the same thing.** 

The most illuminating of my eiamplesihowerar, of the natural 
mind of the dffieial Chinaman came from my own personal 
eiperienee. When in Peking I lisited the Tungwen College, an 
iDstiliitioii where Chinese students are instnioted hi foreign 
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languages, literature, and soience, by foreign masteni, a small 
monthly allowance being given them by the Chinese Government 
for regular attendance. I was shown a class of young Chinese 
engaged in writing essays in French upon the subject of ** Pro- 
tection and Free Trade." As a specimen of their work, the 
composition of one named Tok-kun was taken from his desk and 
handed to ma It was wholly an original production, and I venture 
to think that the following passage, which I copied exactly, throws a 
vivid light upon the point of view of the would-be Chinese official 
after a number of years of foreign teaching : ** Ce qu'il y a de 
niauvais et de terrible a TEtranger, c'est que le peuple forme des 
partis qui se m^lent de politique, je suis enchants de I'ignoranoe 
dcs affaires d'Etat des Chinois, qui, s'ils s'y entendaient seraient 
certainemeut libre ^hangistes, car nous achetons beaucoup plus 
que uous ne vendons. Notre Oouvernement, profitant de cette 
ignornnce du peuple, pent augmenier les droits de douane a sa 
fantaisie, cola no fait aucun tort aux commer9ants, mais beau- 
coup aux acheteurs, qui ne compronnent pourquoi. Les mar- 
chandises venant de TEtranger, augmentent de prix tons les 
jours, et ne chorchcnt pas du tout d comprendre pourquoi. Ds 
paiont saus so plaindre du Oouvernement, c'est heureux pour la 
Chine." 

Dirt, falsehood, corruption, and cruelty are some of the least 
objectionable of Chinese vices. Of tho last-named I have drawn 
a moderate picture in a previous chapter, but the following 
description of whut the Abbe Hue saw when travelling once in 
the Interior may be added : — " Le chariot avan^a, et nous vimes, 
en frissonnont d'horreur, une cinquantaine de cages, grossi^e- 
mcnt fabriquees avec des barreaux do bambou et renfermant des 
tdtes humainos. Presque toutes 6taient en putrefaction et 
faisaient des grimaces affreuses. Plusieurs cages s*etant dis- 
loquees et disjointos, quelques tdtes pendaient accrochees aux 
barreaux par la barbe ou les cheveux, d'autres ^taient tombees k 
terre, et on les voyait encore au pied des arbres. Nos yeux ne 
purent soutenir longtemps ce hideux et d^goiitant spectacle.* 



The Taotai of Ningpo recently issued a proelamation to agri- 
ealtnrists which contained the following admirable sentiments : — 
*' Frogs are produced in the middle of yonr fields ; although they 
\ are little things they are little homan beings in form. They 
• cherish a life-long attachment to their, natiye soil, and at night 
they melodiously sing in concert with clear voices. Moreover 
they protect your crops by eating locusts, thus deserving the 
gratitude of the people. Why go after dark with lanterns, 
scheming to capture the harmless and useful things ? Although 
they may be nice flavouring for your rice, it is heartless to flay 
theuL Henceforward it is forbidden to buy or sell them, and 
(hose who do so will be severely punished/* The cruelty of the 
Chinese to animals is indescribably great ; hence the necessity 
for the inculcation of such sentiments. A friend with whom I 
rode a good deal in Peking told me that one 'day, hearing screams 
of laughter from his stable, he went to investigate. There he 
discovered that his groom and '* boy ' had caught a big rat, 
nailed its front paws to a board, soaked it in kerosine, set fire to 
it, and were enjoying the spectacla But this is not so bad as 
one of the tricks of the professional kidnapper, who will catch a 
child in the street, carry it off to another town, blind it, and then 
sell it for a professional beggar. Their cruelty, moreover, is 
by no means confined to foreigners and dumb animals : they are 
eruel under almost all drcumstances. A steam launch, built at 
Hongkong, Uew up on her trial trip, and amongst others the 
wife of the editor of a Hongkong paper was thrown into the 
mater. Some Chinese in a sampan paddled up, and positively 
refused to take her on board until she had promised them 
fifty dollars. Another member of the same party had to pro- 
mise five hundred dollars before a boatman would undertake to 
eoDV^ several of the survivors to Hongkong. An eye-witness 
related to me how a junk upset off Macao» and the seven men of 
its erew wars all drowned, though there were a dosen Chinese 
boats round them. While I was in Hongkong a Chinaman 
was Issiibly uognred in an accident at Eowloon. His fsUow- 
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workmen simply laid him in the gutter, and afterwards even 
refused to carry him to a steam launch sent to take him to the 
hospital At one of the '* dragon races " in the Canton Biver, 
150 men were upset out of two of the long canoes, amidst a 
thousand other people afloat, and every one of them was 
drowned. One of the latest papers from China tells how a boat, 
paddled by two men, carrying rice from Shanghai to Pootnng, 
capsized in the midst of a number of fishing-boats. The fisher* 
men immediately seized upon the rice and property belonging 
to the capsized boat, but took not the slightest notice of the 
drowning men, whose bodies had so far not been found. 

Foot-binding, which is practised in most of the proTinces of 
China, and of which one of my illustrations shoTS the results, is 
a sufficient example of widespread cruelty ; but the practice of 
infanticide is infinitely worse. Attempts have been made to 
deny the existence of this practice to any large extent, but proofs 
could be adduced by the thousand. One of the most thoughtful and 
instructive newspapers ever issued in China was the Chine$e Times 
of Tientsin, couducted by Mr. Alexander Michie, who possessed 
a remarkable knowledge of Chinese life and a profound acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese mind. This paper, unfortunately, came 
to an end for want of foreign support a few years ago. In its 
columus I found the following account of infanticide in the 
province of Shansi. One man, who had been in the employ of a 
foreigner for two years nnd had received good wages, put his 
little girl to death because, as he said, he could not afford to feed 
her. A woman, without solicitation, told one of the foreign 
ladies that she had killed five children in order to go out as a 
nurse, and that her husband compelled her to do it. " Yes, it 
was a great sin,*' she said, " but I could not help it." A man, 
who passes for a gentleman, volunteered the information that 
he had allowed two of his girls to die for want of care. *' Only 
a small matter. We just wrapped them up in bed-clothes and 
very soon they were gone. I am a poor man ; girls are a great 
expense and earn no money, ai)cl as we already had two we con* 

20 
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duded we ooald not keep any more.** The iestimony of a 
CbiDese teacher if ae follows : — '* Infanticide is very common 
among the poor, and eren people in pretty easy circumstances. 
There is hardly a family where at least one chOd has not been 
destroyed, and in some families four or five are disposed of. 
Nothing can be done. As soon as the little ones are bom they 
are laid aside and left to perish. Oirls are more often destroyed, 
bat boys also are very often killed. The officials know it, bat say 
it is something they cannot control." Another man, who 
is now a member of the Ohristian Ohorch, says that in his 
village there is hardly a family that has not destroyed two or 
three children. And once more, '* a woman said that ' it was 
▼ery common for poor people to go into rich families as wet- 
norses becaase they receifed good wages, and in fact they often 
destroyed their babies that they might do sa' Sach a state of 
things is terrible in the extreme, and the worst featare about it 
is that there seems to be no public or individual conscience 
against it: even well-informed and otherwise respectable people 
look upon it as a matter of course." A lady contributor to the 
North China DaUy New$ furnished the following statistics :»'' I 
And that 160 Ohinese women, all over fifty years of age, had 
borne 681 sons, and 588 daughters. Of the sons, 866, or nearly 
60 per cent., had lived more than ten years; while of the 
daughters only S05, or 88 per cent., had liTcd ten years. The 
160 women, according to their own statements, had destroyed 
158 of their daughters ; but none had ever destroyed a boy. As 
only four wtmen had reared more than three girls, the proba- 
bility is that the number of infanticides confessed to is con- 
siderably below the truth. I have occasionally been told by a 
woman that she had forgotten just how many girls she had had, 
more than she wanted* The greatest number of infanticides 
owned to by any one woman is eleven." Wife-selling and 
ehild-selling are also common, and during the last famine a 
party of beggars were astually observed in the streets of Tientsin 
with baskets, loudly erying, AM fifi—«« airls for sale!'* in one 
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of the bankets being four baby girls with pinched faces and 
wizened limbs. 

The sabjeot of Chinese medicine reflects the Chinese mind in 
a very instructive manner, bat it is too large to be dealt with 
here. I will only say that when Sir Bobert Hart recently 
instructed the Customs officials to prepare lists of the substances 
used in Chinese medicine, amongst the 1,575 entries appeared 
dried toads, toudspittle cake, dried snakes, liquid manure pre- 
served for years, and various other preparations of human excre- 
ment, the genitals of diflerent animals, deer foetus, the human 
placenta, centipedes, and the dung of different animals. Dr. 
Mackay of Tamsui, in Formosa, recently prepared a catalogue 
of Chinese prescriptions which had come under his notice, and 
be points out that the most repulsive and disgusting ''medi- 
cines" are given to the unfortunate children. Among the 
remedies prescribed for diseases of children are the following : — 
For cough, bat's dung — name given in drug-shop, *' night clear 
thread." For worms and yellowish face, grubs from flitli 
washed and dried — name in drug-shop " grain sprouts." Also 
rabbit's dung, called "the worm-killer." For thrush, cock- 
roach's dung— name in drug-shop *'worui pearls." For bad 
stomach, earth-worms swallowed alive after being rolled in 
honey. Fever, dog's dung-preparod — the dog being first fed 
on rice. Eruptions, boil on upper lip, fowl's dung. If a child 
is fi'ightened from any cause, prepared centipedes are given. Dr. 
Mackay adds that "for different diseases there are a number 
of worthless and filthy preparations, some of them scarcely 
mentionabla" Some of the medicines prescribed for adults are 
not much better. Thus a man suffering from enlarged spleen 
would be ordered to take " grass of deer's stomach dried and 
cut in slices, skins of silkworms, lining of hen's gizzard, salted 
scorpions " ; while another seized with colic might, be asked to 
swallow a preparation made from horse-manure or, as an alter- 
native, sow's excrement I once procured from 'a^ Chinese drug- 
shop a typical prescription, consisting of about thirty different 
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drugs mixed io^thi^r to be taken as a dose, and the Protector 
of Chineee in Hongkong a^ked a Chinese physician, who had 
been edaeated in Eorope, to translate it for me. He retnmed it, 
bowerer, with most of the ingredients marked, " Substance 
unknown." 

The greatest obstacle of all to any improvement of the 
masses of China is their profoundly ingrained superstition ; this 
is oommon alike to officials and people, to the educated and the 
ignorant. The Viceroy of Nankin, Liu Eun-yi, recently declared 
that he had suddenly recovered his health in consequence of a 
vow to pay for ten days' theatricals to be performed on a stage 
before the shrine of Prince Siang-ting, a deified prince of the 
seventh century. When the Viceroy Chang's new iron-works 
were opened at Wuchang, the Chief Commissioner went through 
a ceremony of sacrificial worship before the various workshops, 
to ward off any evil influences. There is a wind- and water- 
compelling dragon known as Ta Wang, and he has a temple 
behind the Viceroy's yamto at Tientsin called the Ta Wang- 
wiiaom When a boat conveying a prefect and his family was 
nearly overwhelmed by a sudden storm, it was evident that the 
boatman with his long pole had inadvertently disturbed Ta Wang. 
On search being made a small snake was discovered near the 
railway bridge, and prostrations and apologies were at once 
made before it, and it was oonveyed with great solemnity to the 
temple aforesaid. This occurred on August 11, 1890. It might 
be thought that intimacy with foreigners would destroy such 
beliefs; this, however, is far from being the case. The 
Chinaman bom and bred in Hongkong or Singapore is every 
bit as superstitions as the Chinaman of the mainland. Am an 
example of this I may tell the following story. One of the 
oldest inhabitants and most intelligent Chinamen in Hongkong 
bad set his heart upon having two houses in a certain terrace to 
live in. At last his chance came and he bought them. Then 
he went to his lawyer and exclaimed in delight : " I would have 
(ivM three timci the som tot them I " " But why, there are 
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plenty of better houses?" "Don't yon know that house 
bos the best fung'shui of all Hongkong t ** Feng-$hm means 
literally ''wind and water/' and refers to the geomantic 
or occult topographical influences. Even birth and half a 
lifetime under the British flag is not enough to eradicate the 
gross beliefs of the Chinaman. For instance, when an extensive 
reclamation of land at Singapore was begun by the Government, 
a colonial official had occasion one night to send his head- 
servant — a British subject and an old resident in the colony — 
on an errand into the town. He refused point-blank, and when 
asked his reason explained that no Chinaman would go down 
town at night for the next three nights because, as the Govern- 
ment were beginning their reclamation, they wanted a hundrttd 
Chinetie heads to put at the bottom, and were on the look-out to 
catch Chinamen down-town and take their heads. During the 
recent plague at Hongkong placards were posted all over the 
city of Canton warning the people not to go to Hongkong, since 
their wives and children would run the risk of being chopped up 
by foreign doctors to make medicine out of their bones and 
eyes. This plague has had the effect of exhibiting the views of 
the Chinese mind with regard to foreigners and their waj's 
perhaps more clearly than has ever occurred before. Mr. 
Sydney B. J. Skertchly, late of H. M. Geological Survey, has 
borne very remarkable testimony to this, and his words deserve 
the widest circulation and the closest attention. He says : — 

'* The sad fact has to be faced that lomo 200,000 Chinese are llTing Tolontarily 
among os for the sake of the facilities the oolony offers, and that thej hate as, 
despise as, and fear as at the same time. Fiftj years of British role has taoghi 
them that we protect thoir lives and property belter than their own ooontrymen, 
that wages and profits are better among as than in China proper, that we do not 
sqaccze them, that oor oOioials are not oorrupt. In fine, that Hongkong is a 
tomiH>rary paradise whore they ai*o allowed to live as they like, to follow aU their 
own cndtoms, and wh^re dollars are almost as easily earned as ca^h at home. They 
know, too, tkit wo will educate them gratis, so that they oan earn the high wages 
of the European olurk, and above all that wheu the loved dollar it netted no huagxj 
mandarin will olamour for his share. 

" In spite of aU this they hate ns and fear as. They aeknowledge oar akiU at 
BMehaaiot, thej see oor medical men and women daUj miaiater lo thoir wanto 
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iiiMl6i1il7 ; M th«j itmd the doctor mora thMi the piftgna. Thej are flrroly 
•oorioMd ihfti wf detteojpregnMii woomd, and oat out ohildron'i ojei to mako oor 
lodidBOo, and Ihoj art tooghi tbia by ibair ao-oallod eduoatod olanoa. Tlio 
OhinoM mind it ileq>od in the noii lOul-deairojiDg tapcniiiioo. Tho dregAftnff 
•ftwl, Iho apirito of their anoeatora, tht myriada of demona that throng tho air, ara 
to thoui aotifo prinoiplaa, and at tirulant aa tbaj ara aotivo. Tbay know avoiy 
Boropaan aan oaai apella ovar tlicm, oan, with an outward show of boooflt, doklruj 
tbair haalth, and thaj ara aura wa have deliberately cauiicd this plngno, for they soa 
It p aapta tha Sniopaan by and alayi tha Chinaman. No African lavaga it moro 
ground down hj fatiah than ic tho Cliioaman by hit aapentitioni. Tha way wa 
deaignad thia plagoa ia to tha Chinaman proof of our diabolie powen; we mudo a 
tramway up to tha Peak I This interfered with tha fenp tkwt by atof ping the flow 
9i baniga influanaaa from tha aouth and eanaing iho evil iiilluonoet to aiaguato in 
the iaiend. Ia not thia proof poeiiiva ? Ware not tha Chiueaa warned of the oomiog 
tvfl 7 Wat not tha ton aelipeed 7 Did not tha bamboo flower thia year f la it not 
an aatabUafaad faet that all Kngliahman aan aea the hidden traaaurea in tha aarthf 
Xot ona in a thouaand haa any doubto on theae aobjecta. . . . Than wa woka up 
and alaarad out the flith, diaeloeing aeenea of horror that no pen can deaeriba. Wo 
pullod down tha partitiona in the roomt, wa removed the people from tho otriekan 
baonta, wa atartad hoapitala, wa nnnad tha aick, wa buried iho dead. 

** And how did tha Chinamen take it til ? The antwer ia vlaible at I write, in tha 
gunboat an^orod off tha China town, for they threatened to flra ilia city. Thay 
poatad plaaarda aaoribing untollabla atrooitica to tha dootora ; thay hid their aiok 
inm na ; thay rafuaad to go to our hotpiialt, they threatened to poiton tlie water 
aupply. Tha vioaroy oC the provinoa allowed Canton to be placarded with atroeioua 
UbaU and threato againat tha European aettlement, and he haa aUted to tha 
fovanior of Hongkong that ha will not guarantee tha aafcty of the foreignera living 
ia tha oountry, though they have a right, under treaty, to be there. Thay neariy 
UDad a lady doitor kat weak, who waa attaodlng to a aiak oooUa.** * 

FiiutUj» the most important because the moit fandamental 
fact to remember about the Ghinete mind, is that theory and 
praetiee bear no relation whatefer to each other. Gbinoae 
Uteratore Inculcates all the virtues : Ohinese life exhibits all the 
Tiees. Ohinese professions — and this is the point where foreign 
diplomatists hafc so often gone astray^aro CTerytbing that is 
deeirable i Chinese practices are everything that is most con- 
venient ^ The life and stote papers of a Chinese statesman/' 
wrote ICr. George Wingrove Cooke, *' like the Confessions of 
Bonsseau, abound in the finest sentiments and the foulest deeds. 
He cuts off ten thousand beads, and cites a passage from Mencius 
about the sanctity of human life. He pockets the money given 
Um to repair an embankment, and thus inundates a province ; 
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and he deplores the land loat to the cultivator of the sofl. He 
makes a treaty which he secretly declares to be only a deception 
for the moment, and he exclaims against the crime of perjury.** 
One of the chiuf living authorities upon Chiua has just declared 
the fame truth, in these words :— '' There is no country in the 
world where practice and profession are more widely separated 
than in China. The empire is pre-eminently one of make- 
boliove. From the emperor to the meanest of his subjects 
a system of high-sounding pretension to lofty principles of 
morality holds sway ; while the life of the nation is in direct 
contradiction to these assumptions. No imperial edict is com- 
plete, and no official proclamation finds currency, without pro* 
testations in favour of all the virtues. And yet few conrts are 
more devoid of truth and uprightness, and no magistracy is 
more corrupt, than those of the celestial empire.'* * This oon- 
ti'iist was never more picturesquely shown than when the 
Emperor of China made his periodical procession with the 
sacred records. Here were documents of so sacred a character 
that hundreds of miles of roads were repaired for their passage ; 
carried in shrines of Im^)erial yellow silk; escorted by high 
officials ; preceded by the music of the Imperial band ; and 
despatched on their journey by the Emperor in person— and yet 
the coolies who carried them actually jerked open the hangings 
of the shrines and threw in their indescribably filthy and 
vermin -haunted overcoats to bo borne in state side by side with 
the boxes containing the precious records.t 

My object in this chapter has boon a simple one. I have at- 
tempted no complete analysis of any aspect of the Chinese 
character. Upon the virtues of the Chinese I have not even 
touched. But by describing a few of their views and vices I 

* Professor Robert K. Douglas, ** Society in Chinn/* London, 1804, p. iU. 
Professor Douglas's book tells the truth about China io so indisputable and enter- 
taining a manner, and he speaks with so mnch authority, that there is rerj little 
left for an/ one else, espeoialljr a much more supcrSoial inquirer like myielf, to saj. 
I have omitted from this volume much of mj material about China and mj ezpvri* 
enocs there, simply because Professor Douglas's work appeared a few months ago 
Mid has covered the ground finally. f Chinett 'rimes, October 37, 1S8S. 
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hftTi fOQght, first, to show how liitio likelihood there is of the 
reform of China ooming, as Gordon believed it woold ultimately 
come, from the inside ; and second, to make it dear that what- 
cTcr change comes upon China from the outside, in consequence 
of recent CTcnts and the relations of foreign nations to one 
another, cannot be otherwise than a blessing to the Chinese 
people themselTes. 



OHAPTEB XX. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 

rpHEBE 18 one bailding in Peking which every foreign Tidior 
'^ should be careful to see, not because it is in any sense a 
** sight/' but because when its history and significance are under- 
stood it affords a great object-lesson on the relations of Chinese 
and foreigners. It is also necessarily the focus of any discussion 
of the future of China. This is the Tsungli Yamen, the " Board 
of Foreign Affairs " for the Chinese Empire. My illustration 
shows its external appearance, and thereby hangs an instructiye 
little tale. I desired permission to visit it and photograph it, 
and the Marquis Tseng courteously endeavoured to procure this 
for me. This distinguished official, however, who was regarded 
by all Europe as one of the chief influences in modern China, 
who biid negociated with half the Governments of Europe, who 
had set the world agog by a magazine article, and whose return 
to China was confidently expected to inaugurate a new era of 
sympathy with foreigners, was so destitute of authority in the 
capital of his own country and lay under so profound a suspicion 
of being permeated with the views of the " foreign devils/' that 
he was actually unable to procure this small favour for me, and 
admitted the fact to me with his apologies. A friend thereupon 
applied on my behalf directly to Prince Ching, the Emperor's 
uncle and President of the Tsungli Yamen, who instantly granted 
the permission and ordered several of the secretaries to make an 
appointment with me there. The buildings of the Tsungli 
Yamen are not of a very imposing character, but they are supe- 
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rior to most Chinese pablio buildings in this respect, that they 
are in good repair. They oonsist of an external hall and a series 
of reception-rooms, leading finally to a small and trim Chinese 
garden. What they lack in appearance, however, is more than 
made up by the magnificence of the moral sentiments placarded 
upon them. The room in which I was received, and which 
serves, I was informed, as a reception-room for the Ministers of 
the foreign Powers, was a comparatively small one, containing 
a round table with a polished top, and a number of heavy black 
Chinese chairs. On one side of it were hung three scrolls, con- 
taining each a number of Chinese ideographs. The first of 
these reads, **When the tea is half [made] the fragrance 
arises." This I do not profess to interpret. Perhaps it is 
intended as an encouragement to persevere in the tortuous 
and interminable paths of Chinese diplomacy. The second 
declares, " To study is indeed excellent." The third, appearing 
where it does, can only be regarded in a humorous light. The 
most treacherous, untrustworthy, and unscrupulous set of 
diplomatists of modem times, of whom the united Ministers of 
foreign countries accredited to China have solemnly declared 
that no faith can be placed upon their assurances, meet their 
European colleagues beneath an inscription which reads, WH 
§kaH tout Bh — " To do good is the highest pleasure t '* In the 
large reception-room is the inscription, '* May Heaven and Earth 
eiuoy great peace**; while the inscription over the principal 
doorway, which is shown in my photograph and reproduced on 
the cover of this volume, is formed of the characters, Chung 
wai H yW-^terally '' Centre, outside, peace, happiness "—China 
being the centre and the rest of the world the outside. The 
inscription thus means, ** May China and foreign countries alike 
e^joy peace and happiness,** an admirable sentiment, and one 
which the Tsungli Tamto has persistently done its best to 

falsify. 

The future of China depends upon the relations of China and 
foreign countries— that is all that can be said of it with certainty. 
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A disouBttioQ of its future therefore amounts to a diecussion of 
the history and prospects of its foreign relations. The Tsuugli 
Yamen, as I have said, is at the focus of those. It was founded 
by a remarkable man, Prince Kuug, in 18G1, after the war with 
China had come to a dose and the Treaty of Tientsin was signed 
at the Board of Hilcs on October 25th, 16G0, by Lord Elgin. By 
this treaty, foreign representatives were received at Peking, 
large indemnities were paid, the Roman Catholics were com* 
pensated for the destruction of their buildings, Chinese emigra- 
tion was sanctioned, and Kowloon was added to Hongkong. A 
new era in the relations of tlie '* centre '* and the " outside ** 
was thus inaugurated, and some new point of contact became 
essential. To meet this demand Prince Kung founded the 
Tsungli Yamen, and remained at its head until 1884, when, 
after rendering very great services to China, and showing him- 
self to be a man of great sense and power, he was suddenly 
disgraced for the second time, and deprived of all his ollices. 
He was succeeded by Prince Ching, who died during the present 
year, when to the surprise of every one. Prince Kung, after tea 
years of degradation and inactivity, was again appointed by the 
same decree President of the Tsungli Yamvn, President of the 
Admiralty, and co-director with LiHuug-chang of the operations 
of war. The Tsungli Yamon consists of the President, eight 
Ministers, six Chief Secretaries, two Assistant Secretaries, and 
thirty clerks of Department apportioned as follows: — English 
Department six, French Department seven, Russian Department 
six, United States Department seven, Maritime Defence Depart- 
ment four ; and six suporintundents of current business and the 
Manchu Registry Department To ''Their Excellencies His 
Imperial Highness the Prince of Kung and the Ministers of the 
Tsungli Yamon" are addressed all communications from the 
foreign Ministers at the Court of China, and from it all Chinese 
representatives abroad receive their appointments and instruc- 
tions. Theoretically the arrangement is an admurable one; 
praotioally, it has been an almost uninterrupted failure. If the 
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Qiinese Minifliert desired to promote foreign relatione, the 
orgftnisation of the Tenngli Tamdn would be perfectly suited to 
their wbh ; as a matter of fact, they desire to obstruct foreign 
nlations and hafe moulded their institution accordingly. In the 
first place, the Tsungli Tamdn, while theoretically possessing 
supreme political authority, has not possessed it practically. 
The Emperor, and still more the Empress, hafe demanded a 
considerable share of personal influence upon current politics, 
and Li Hung-chang has always been the afowed riyal of the 
Tsungli Tamdn, and with him most foreign arrangements have 
been ultimately oonduded. In the second place, the Tsungli 
Tamto has never insisted upon its Own authority for the defence 
of foreign rights. Uargary was treacherously murdered while 
travelling with a special safe-conduct issued by this Board, and 
beyond the money indemnity to his relatives, no punishment 
was ever dealt out to his murderers. Missionaries have been 
murdered on many occasions, in spite of the assurance of the 
Tsungli Tamto that the strictest orders for their protection had 
been issued. Chow Han, the well-known author of the vile 
anti-foreign placards, is still unpunished. Bights assigned by 
treaty have been deliberately suffocated under years of diplomatic 
correspondence. In fact, so obstructive have the Uinisters of 
the Tsungli Tamdn become of late that the foreign representa* 
tivoi regard it as a mere waste of time to enter upon the 
diseussion of any pomt with regard to which they are not pre- 
pared to insist upon an immediate settlement, by force of arms 
if need be. Any Minister or Secretary of Legation who goes to 
the Tamto is deliberately wearied out by needless talking, 
eeaselsisly recurring trivialities, an incredible fertility of puerile 
argument— one of the reasons solemnly given for delaying the 
treaty right of navigation of the Upper Tangtse was that the 
mook^ on the banks were so mischievous that they would 
throw stones on the deck of the steamers, and thus kill the 
ioffdgntfs ; and' finally, by grudging promises made only to be 
bfokML Sir Harry Parkes declared that to get any definite 
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answer from the Tsungli Yamdn was ** like trying to draw water 
from a well, with a bottomless bucket." Whatever the Tsungli 
Yamdn may have boon created to do, it has served only to head 
off foreigners and postpone the satisfaction of their legitimate 
demands. It is to-day the great stronghold of Chinese pro- 
crantination. 

Little or nothing, then, has been accomplished by this in- 
stitution towards bringing China and Europe nearer together. 
In further support of this opinion, which will no doubt meet with 
much criticism, I will only refer back to the opinion of the 
present British Minister to China, as quoted in the preceding 
chapter, to the effect that foreign influence is not so great to-dav 
as it was a few years ago. To see how small it is, take the 
recent example of the unprovoked murder of the two Swedish 
misbi(maries, Messrs. Wikholm and Johansson, at Sung-pu. 
In response to much pressure the Chinese promised to punish 
not only the murderers, but the ofticials and the Viceroy himself, 
all of whom were clearly among the instigators of the crime. 
The Swedish Consul foolishly accepted a small money indemnity, 
against which all his colleagues protusted, and appealed to the 
Ministers of the Powers to make a united demand upon the 
Imperial Government for the execution of its promise. The 
Viceroy in question was Chang Chih-tung, whose offences against 
foreigners are legion. So far from being punished or disgraced 
in accordance with the undertaking given, Chang Chih-tung has 
received a sorics of diHtinguished honours, culminating with his 
appointment to the head of the scheme of Army reform. Except 
under direct pressure, or in an extremity o( fear, the Chinese 
Government has never done anything to punish outrages upon 
foreigners. The Rev. Mr. Wylie was brutally murdered at 
Niuchwang by ChiucHe soldiers at the outbreak of the present 
war, and as the Chinese authorities naturally feared that any 
procrastination at that moment might bring the British as well 
as the Japanese down upon them, they promptly beheaded half- 
a-dozen privates and disgraced their ofSoers. The same fear of 
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immedUie foreign interference has jnal eansed them to iBsne the 
following edict in Peking : — 

Ohioa ii vndtr obligfttloii to «i«roiM atift preoMilion for Iho proiooUoo of 
(CSiriiliMi) eburobao, miMJonariao, and other foraignon in tho oapiial. We, m in 
doty boand, site itringent orden to eoldien ftsd people that tbej nmit, te bereto- 
ioio, bebave amioAbly (towardi foreignen). Let ereiy one attend to bia own 
boaineaa and tboa be will not wantonly liaten to evil rnmoiin or join in cirealatiog 
them. Bbofild any dart to diiob^ orders let tbem ioitantly be seiied and sent in 
ehaint to this Tamte, where thqr will be severely paniebed, no lenieney being 
shown thorn. Tho American liitsionary Headland and bis wifo were insolted and 
vsriled by local rooghs outside the Chl-Hoa Gate. We have already severdty repri- 
nanded the local oflkials, and the miBan offender, Wang Tao-erh, has been taken, 
and, as is right, will be soferely ponisbed by thie Tamto. We further issue this 
prodamaiion in the hope that there may be ererlasting mutual amity (betHeen 
■atiTes and foraigners). The local oOoials and poUee must honestly search out 



If our oflSciale had properly iniiited, this would have been done, 
of courae, years ago. So, too, the latest rumour is that the 
Qiinese Ooremment is prepared to make foreign nations the 
concession of opening two more ports to trade. They oflSer 
two, of course, under the fear that twenty may be otherwise 
demanded. 

Now whose fault is this? The answer is easy. It is entirely 
due to the supine attitude of foreign Oovemments with regard 
to China, which, again, has sprung, so far as this country is 
concerned, chiefly from the fantastic belief that China might be 
a Taluable ally in Asia and therefore must not be offended. The 
one representatiye we have had in Peking who really understood 
the Chinese and had his way with them, was Sir Harry Parkes. 
Sir John Walsham introduced for the first time the manners of 
the great world to the Court of China. With much personal 
charm and dignity he conducted his diplomatic relations with 
the Tsnngli Tam^n as he would have conducted them with the 
Foreign Offices of Paris, Berlin, or Bome. The result was total 
faQure, unmitigated by the faintest redeeming success. 

The history of the famous so-called '* audience question** 
points the same moraL The first Ambassadors to China were 
vsquired to perform the JSToioip— knocking their heads nine times 
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against the ground in the Imperial presence. Lord Macartnej, 
in 1793, refused to do this, and had an audience of the Emperor 
Kienlung, at which he merely bent the knee. Lord Amhnrst 
refused to do it in 1816 to the Emperor Eia King, and had no 
audience. In 1873 the corps of Foreign Ministers refused either 
to perform the Kotow or to go down on one knee as Lord 
Macartney had done, and the Chinese Ministers accordingly 
arranged an interview at a place set apart for the reception of 
the Ambassadors of " tribute nations '* like Korea. The foreign 
Ministers — to their disgrace be it said — fell into this trap and 
thus lowered the prestige of all Europeans for a generation.' In 
1891 " all th« nations " were again received in the same place. 
In 1898 the British Minister was received with the same empty 
form, but in an Imperial temple; and during the present war 
lie is said to have been received by the Emperor in person, within 
the enclosure of the Palace itself. It has thus taken a century 
and the dire extremity of a foreign war to enable a repre- 
sentative of Great Britain to be received by the Emperor of 
China as he would be received by any European Sovereign. As 
Professor Douglas says, " wo have humbly implored, to use the 
Emperor's own words, to be admitted into the Imperial presence, 
and we have reaped our reward." Chinese representatives of all 
sorts have been accredited to the Court of St. Jamea They 
have often been men of no personal standing in their own 
country, but thought good enough to be foisted upon the outer 
barbarians. We have received them with the most elaborate 
honours, have accorded them the most formal and distinguished 
reception, and have even permitted them access, as a matter of 
right, into the personal presence of the Sovereign. All this 
time our own representatives have been snubbed, insulted, and 
deliberately humiliated in China, and have only been admitted 
into the Emperor's presence by an act of supreme condescension, 
accorded to them as an opportunity of laying the homage of the 
barbarians at the feet of the Son of Heaven. It is high time this 
ignoble farce came to an end. 
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In any eonuderation of the relation of Chinese and foreignera, 
the mach-vexed Missionary Question cannot be passed over. I 
hold Tory strong opinions about this, but I will express them 
as briefly and as moderately as I can. I believe it to be strictly 
within the limits of truth to say that foreign missionary effort 
in China has been productive of far more harm than good. 
Instead of serving as a link between Chinese and foreigners, 
the missionaries have formed a growing obstsde. As travellers 
in the East well know, Oriental peoples are especially sus- 
ceptible upon two points, of which their religion is the chief. We 
have forced the inculcation of an alien and a detested creed 
upon the Chinese, literally at the point of the bayonet That 
very competent observer, Mr. Alexander Miehie, whom I have 
previously quoted, sums up the results of missionary enterprise 
as having produced for the Chinese Oofcmment perpetual 
foreign coercion ; for the Chinese nation, an incessant ferment 
of angry passions and a continuous education in ferocity against 
Christianity ; for the foreign missionaries, pillage and massacre 
at intervab, followed by pecuniary indemnification — an indefinite 
struggle with the hatred of a whole nation, compensated by a 
certain number of genuine converts to their faith.^ Of the 
truth of this, so far as concerns the attitude of the natives 
toward the missionary, a member of the China Inland Mission 
has just given striking evidence :«- 

TIm Olhi-nta-fo top, drtntd la tUks mod mUm, fllppinf his sImvm la Ikt fiM ol 
ft mpMlftbl* toMign Tiiitor mtl in Um ttfMi ; the iniddl«>ftftd MhoUr, drmid ftt 
ft ftatttmftii, Dol thinUag it beatfttb bim to him eat ** fortign devil ** or timplj 
"derU **; joan$ ftod old iplttinf oa tht groond in bitternaei eloM to the ▼Isitor't 
lMt» Iftwghing right in hia tftOft, or oa pftMing, taming thftrply roond nad mftloag ft 
Mott bftlefal aoiM ftt hia mr khtm wn toiao of tht ptttj ftna^yftBoet thftt tho 
W Ura il and geatry prftotlie » aadorliags McUy oanj on tho tiffttmont to «*-»^^*-»g 
■MM irHtfil and wfiona thta thiSit 

A oarefol distinction must be made, however, between Boman 
Oatholie and Protestant missionaries. The former eigoy, oo 
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the whole, for more consideration from the natiTee, as well 
from foreigners, and the result of their work is beyond qaestion 
much greater. The Boman Catholic missionary goes to Chin* 
once for all; he adopts native dress, lives on native food, 
inhabits a native house, supports himself upon the most meagre 
allowance from home, and is an example of the characterisiics 
which are as essential to the eastern idea of priesthood as to 
the western — poverty, chastity, and obedience. To borrow the 
words of Sir W. Hunter, he has " cut himself off from the world 
by a solemn act." More than that, he meets native super- 
stitions half-way by amalgamating the worship of ancestors, 
which is a vital part of every Chinaman's belief, to the 
worship of the Saints ; and by teaching his native converts a 
prayer for the Emi)eror of China, which concludes with the 
petition, "de Le conserver jusqu'a une heureuse vieillesse, 
en prolongeant la prosperity de Son Empire, afin que nous 
puissions plutard jouir avec Lux de la paix etemelle." He is 
also subject to one authority, and preaches and practises one 
doctrine. The two chief grounds of reproach against him are 
first, that in China as elsewhere he is nearly always a political 
agent ; and second, that many a dangerous suspicion has been 
aroused by his habit of pajring small sums for dying children, 
for the purpose of baptising them in artictilo mortis. 

To any one who has read my chapter on Manila, I need not 
explain that I am not prejudiced in favour of the Boman 
Catholic propaganda ; yet I should not be honest if I did not add 
that for the personal character and the work of many a^ Boman 
Catholic missionary whom I have met in China, I have con- 
ceived a profound respect. The Protestant missionary, on the 
other hand, in a majority of cases, looks upon his work as a 
career like another ; he proposes to devote a certain amount 
of his life to it, and then to return home with the halo of the 
Christian pioneer ; he has, in most cases, his comfortable house, 
his wife, his children, his servants and his foreign food, and it is 
even stated that his stipend increases with each addition to his 

21 
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famQy. For his doetrine he is TirtaaDy reflponsible to nobody bnl 
himfleU. WhatoTer hia own yiewB apon the myBteries of Christi- 
anity happen to be, those he impreBBee upon his natiye hearers as 
the one and only tmth. He is jealous of his Protestant rivals^ 
between whom and himself there is a perpetual wardEure of pious 
intrigue to seeure eouTerts. So far as education goes, both men 
and women among Protestant missionaries are often quite un- 
fitted eren to teach at home, where there would be little danger 
of serious misunderstanding ; in their present sphere of work 
they are often not too hardly described by the phrase which has 
been applied to them — ** ignorant declaimers in bad Chinese." 
'*The Protestant missionaries who enjoy the respect of their 
oompatriots,** says one writer, "are the exception, not 
the rule, and owe their reputation more to sinological ac- 
complishments than to ecclesiastical prestige."* Protestant 
missionary tracts are distributed bearing coarse illustrations 
of such Biblical incidents as the swallowing of Jonah by 
the whale, and the killing of Sisera by JTaeL Moreover, up 
to the present, the Protestant missionaries haye circulated the 
whole BiUe in Chinese. They have recently seen their error, 
and are now considering the adTisability of feUowing in the 
itepe of the more circumspect Boman Catholics, and withholding 
certain parts obTionsly unfit for Oriental comprehension. Their 
failure to do this hitherto has resulted in parodies of the most 
tital doctrines of orthodox Protestantism being spread all over 
China, of a brutality so retolting and ferocious as to be beyond 
all possibility of mention. Again, they reproduce in China all 
the petty sectarian divisions of their own country. I quote 
a list of these from a missionazy address. There are three 
branches of the Episcopal Ghureh, nine sects of Presbjfterians, 
iix sects of Methodists, two sects of Congregationalists, two sects 
of BaptistSi besides seToral minor bodice. In Shanghai alone 
there are seren missions — the London Mission, American 
Krsii^yteiian, the American Episcopal, the American Episcopal 

• BeUMT, •• Wellb ad4 emjf tea Ikt fte BmIi'* f. us. 
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Methodists, the Ghorch Missionary Society, the American 
Baptists, and the Seventh-Day Baptists. " Here, then," says 
the Bev. Dr. Williamson, **we have seven sets of foreign 
missionarios working seven different chorches; seven sermons 
every Sunday, seven sets of prayer meetings, seven sets of com- 
muning services, seven sets of schools, two training agencies, 
seven sets of buildings, seven sets of expenses, four or five 
versions of the Bible, and seven different hymn-books at least.** 
In the face of these facts, one is surely justified in saying 
that we have not yet reached a point of Christian unity which 
affords us any moral justification for thrusting our theological 
views by force of arms upon heathen nations. 

I am well aware, of course, that to some missionaries the 
world is deeply indebted for its knowledge of the Chinese 
language and literature; and that among the Protestant 
missionaries of the present day there are some men of the 
Ligbost character and devotion, u[X)n whose careers no criticism 
can be passed. These, however, are a small minority. The 
Chinese themselves bracket missionaries and opium together 
as the twin curses of the country, and although it is true that 
among Christian converts have been men who have shown under 
persecution all the characteristics of the early Christian martyrs, 
it is equally true that tlie ordinary foreigner carefully avoids 
the employment of the native Christian in any subordinate 
capacity, having found by experience that in many cases he has 
only lost his native virtues to acquire foreign vices in their 
place. Conversion to Christianity is looked upon by many 
natives merely as a means of an easier livelihood. A friend 
of mine asked a Chinese servant whom he had previously 
known, what he was engaged in doing. He replied : " My 
have got that Jesus pidgin." He was no more intentionally 
irreverent in saying this than I am in quoting it ; he merely 
meant that the profession of Christianity, with its comfortable 
concomitants, was his new occupation. Mr. Michie declares 
that were the alliance of the Christian nations with the military 
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Powen of the West to be brought to an end, a ehief root of 
bittemeBB would be extracted from the Chinese mind. For mj 
own party I am convinced that if the subscribers to Chinese 
missions could only see for themselTes the minute results 
of good and the considerable results of harm that their money 
produceSf they would find in the vast opportunities for refor- 
matory work at home a more attractive field for their charity. 
At any rate, in considering the future of China the missionary 
influence cannot be counted upon for any good. 

The prospects of future reform in China may be estimated 
from the fate of her railway schemes. In 1876 the first railway 
in China was laid by a foreign firm from Shanghai to Wusung, 
where the notorious bar on the Shanghai Biver interrupts the 
traffic. It was well patronised, paid a dividend at once, and 
after running sixteen months was purchased by the Chinese 
authorities, who no sooner came into possession of it than they 
tore it up and shipped the materials over to Formosa. Under 
its energetic Oovemor, Liu Ming-chuan, now Commander-in- 
chief of the Chinese army, a railway was built in Formosa, and 
prospered for a time under foreign management; but the 
foreigners have almost all been dismissed — ^from 1886 to 1889 
there were no fewer than six consulting " chief engineers " in 
succession in the Oovemor*s service— and the working of the 
railway is now a farce. Six or seven years ago an Imperial 
edict was issued, declaring that '* to make a country powerful, 
railways are essential,'* but the reactionaries at Court succeeded 
the progressives in their influence upon the Emperor, and a 
subsequent edict declared that " they must only be built with 
Chinese money/' That is, they must be postponed indefinitely, 
for the Imperial Government in China is always pover^* 
stricken, and the wealthy Chinese would not dream of putting 
their money into a Chinese official scheme. But at this time 
foreigners were so ecnfident that the era of railway construction 
in China had at last dawned, and that the consequent opening 
op of the vast Celestial Empire was about to begin in earnest* 
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that long deseriptionB of the route of the first ** Great Western 
Bail way of China " were published ; the Emperor called for 
reports from the leading provincial Viceroys ; and the talk was of 
nothing bat railways. The Imperial family, and Lin Ming-chaan» 
and a few others were strongly in favour of the introduction 
of railways, and against this powerful combination the conserva* 
tive officials could not prevail directly. So they cunningly adopted 
the round-about method of declaring that not only must the 
railways be built with Chinese money, but that the ore must be 
mined and smelted, and the rails made, in China, since other* 
wise foreigners would acquire an influence so great as to be 
dangerous to the stability of the Throne, and would profit by 
enormous sums which ought to be spent in China. The result 
was that nothing whatever was done, and the subject has not 
been heard of for five years. The orij^inal proi)Osal8 were to 
build one line from Liu-ko-cliiao, noar Poking, to either Hankow, 
the great port on tho Yangtze, in Hupoh, or to Chinkiang, near 
the junction of tho Graud Canal and the Yangtze, in Kiangsu- 
Another short lino was to connect Tungchow, the village at 
which one leaves the Peiho River for Peking, with Tientsin, and 
thereby place the capital in communication with the coast ; while 
a third, which would cortainly prove an extremely prosperous 
uudortaking and which BritiHh capitaliBts have long been eager 
to build, would connect Canton with British Kowloon, and thus 
bring the commercial moti*o])oli8 of China into close relations 
with tho great port of Hongkong. Au American mining expert 
who had charge for a time of the largest silver mines in China, 
gave mo this intcrosting explanation of the failure of the Chinese 
to take any stops with regard to railways. They desire, he said, 
to do tho biggest thing at onco. They reason thus: Great 
Britain, with 38,000,000 population, has 20,000 miles of rail- 
way; therefore China, with 350,000,000, ought to have x 
miles. They will not buy rails abroad : they insist upon making 
them ; and they will not make iron rails, which they could 
easily do, and which would serve just as well for their light 
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iraffie. They mnsi haye steel onee. But steel rails eannot be 
made eheaply except on a very large scale, say the smelting of 
250 tons of ore a day, and without long experience ; and with 
the Chinese habits snch an oatpat is utterly impossible, no 
matter what the mines may be. They have already discoTcred 
excellent iron mines, but as the phosphorus limit is exceeded, 
steel cannot be made there, and they will not make iron. More- 
OTer^ they sent two Englishmen and two Oermans to seek 
for steel-making iron and coal throughout the provinces of 
Southern China. This, again, was wrong — English and (German 
methods of work are entirely different, and the task should hate 
been assigned exdusiyely to one or the other. 

One railway only have the Chinese — or, rather, has Li Hung- 
chang — ^pushed towards completion. It was first laid from 
Tientsin to the coal mines at Eaiping — 80 miles. It is now 
completed as for as Shan-hai-kwan, where the Great Wall 
reaches the coast, a total distance of 180 miles, which a fast 
train is supposed to coyer in eight hours. It was next to be 
extended to the Taling Biyer, an addition of 128 miles—and 
40 mQes of earthworks at one end and 88 at the other haye 
been practically completed ^ whence one branch would run 
south through Einohow to Fort Arthur, and another north to 
Mukden and ultimately to the very important strategic city of 
Kirin. The war has, of course, put a complete stop to this for 
the present, but before the war broke out the birthday of the 
Empress-Dowager came in sight, and the railway subsidy of 
2,000,000 taels was promptly diyerted to swell the funds for 
celebrating the occasion. Foreigners haye pointed out to the 
Chinese authorities again and again, that without this railway 
they could hold neither Fort Arthur nor the sacred and rich 
proyince of Manchuria, but no attention was paid to the 
warnings, and now the ineyitable result has come. Except aa 
the result of fbreign pressure, China is as little likely to build 
railways— except possibly for purely strategie and defensiyi 
purposss as she is to introduce any other feature of ref6rm or 
progress* 
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police, eompetiion, doctors, cooks, tailors, and executioner, for 
any offence within the sacred enclosure is punished by death — is 
shut up irreyocably during the nine days that the examination 
lasts. The strain is, of course, intense, and competitors fre- 
quently die from the close confinement and extremely insanitary 
surroundings. As a specimen of the subjects of examinations, 
the following passage from the Analects of Confucius was one of 
the themes in the last competition at Nankin : — ** Confucius 
said, ' How majestic was the manner in which Shun and Yu 
held possession of the empire, as if it were nothing to them.' 
Confucius said, ' Groat indeed was Yaou as a soTcreign I How 
majestic was he I It is only Heaven that is grand and only 
Yaou corresponded to it I How vast was his virtue I The 
people could find no name for it 1 * '* The competitors, that is, 
were simply invited to write an essay in the most extravagant 
style of eulogy upon the wisdom of the sage as exhibited in this 
paSBngo. Throe weeks after the examination, the names of the 
hundred succeBsful are published, and the happy ones are more 
than repaid for what has often been a lifetime of study, by the 
honours that await them. No actual reward of any kind is 
conferred upon the " Promoted Scholar/* but his position has 
been compared with that of a victor in the Olympian Games, 
and his fortunate family shares in his fame. He mounts a 
larger gilt button upon his hat, places a tablet over his door, 
erects a couple of flagstafifs before his house, and plunges into 
study again for the third and final examination of the following 
spring. '* Though ordinarily not very devout, he now shows 
himself peculiarly solicitous to secure the favour of the gods. 
Ho burns incense and gives alms. If he sees a fish flouudering 
on the hooks, he pays its price and restores it to its native 
element. He picks struggling ants out of the rivulet made by a 
recent shower, distributes moral tracts, or better still, rescues 
chance bits of printed paper from being trodden in the mire of 
the streets.*' The final struggle takes place in Peking, and is, 
of course, more difficult and even stricter than the preceding^ 
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finr fooeeM in it meani pnblie oiBoe — the oiBoee being dis- 
iribnied among the tacoesBfnl bj loi. Beyond this triumph, 
however, there ie still a possible pinnacle of literary glory, 
namely, to be selected by the Emperor himself as the best of dl 
the successfnl competitors in Peking, and to receive the title of 
Chang»ffuan — say, ''Poet Laureate" — ^the finest flower of the 
literary culture of the Celestial Empire. To have produced 
•nch a man is the highest honour to which any province can 
aspire ; the town of his birth is immortalised, and his happy 
parents are regarded as the greatest benefactors of the 
State. 

As at present organised, this system of competitive examina- 
tion has its excellent side. The Bev. Dr. Martin, who has 
written a luminous analysis of the qrstem,* gives three great 
merits. First, the system serves the State as a safety-valve, 
providing a career for ambitious spirits who might otherwise 
foment disturbances. Second, it operates as a counterpoise to 
the power of an absolute monarch, since without it the great 
offices would be filled by hereditary nobles, and the minor ones 
by Imperial favourites. Every schoolboy is taught to repeat a 
line which declares that ** the Oeneral and the Prime Minister 
are not bom in office.** It constitutes, in fact, the democratic 
element in the Chinese Constitution. Third, it gives the 
Government a hold on the educated gentry, and binds these to 
the support of existing institutions. *' In districts where the 
people have distinguished themselves by seal in the Imperial 
cause, the only recompense they crave is a slight addition to the 
numbers on the competitive prise list.** On the other hand, the 
evils of the qrstem are sufficiently obrious. Its sole effect, so 
fiur as education and the government of China are concerned, is 
to limit knowledge to the moral and intellectual level of the far 
past. As an example of the pitilessly mechanical character of 
the flhinnse ealtaie whioh this system promotes^ the following 
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skoioh of the rise and fall of a Chinese literate is illuminat- 
ing:— 

** Th« proTioeiftl reeordi hare not been reriied for numy jMn, and thns are not 
available to determine what euecess Kwangti baa had in the examinatiooa at 
Peking ; bat there are thoee who tay that not for a oonttuy had a Kwaagsi man 
taken first, leeond, third, or fourth place until 18H9. In that year Chang Chien* 
hKiin Moured the higheat honoars. He was bom in 1856 of a yerj poor famtlj, of 
Ilunan origin, living in Lin^kaei-hsien, Kuei-lin-fa. He became a ksiu-Uai at the 
age of 15, a cM-jen at 23, and chuang-yHan 10 years later. The atory goes 
that in all the examinations before taking the chd-j^n degree he was easily first, 
and his talents attracted the attention of Yang Chang-ya, appointed Governor of 
Kwangsi in 1876, who promised him his grand-daughter in marriage. We may 
suppose that from that time his poverty was not allowed to interfere with the 
prosecution of his studios. After Mr. Chang's success at Peking, be became, 
as is usual, a oompilor in the Hanlin College. Unfortunately, the career whieh 
ojiened so well has received a sudden check. The report reached Kwangsi this 
summer that the ehtanff-yilan of 18S9, in the course of tests uix>n the result of 
which depended appointment to the provincial literary offices, wrote another 
oharaoter of the same sound in the place of one he intended, as if, for example 
(the illustration is intended for readers unfamiliar with China), in writing of the 
position of the subject in the State, he had spoken of hi« rite* aud duties. The 
reader acquainted with Chinese feeling will understand how much worse than any 
moral deUnquenoy was this error.'** 

The competitive system is the door beyond which lies the way 
to the civilisation of China. Upon that door is written the word 
Confucius ; and unless this is erased and the word Truth sub- 
fititutod, China must remain the victim of more enlightened 
races, even until she be finally dismembered and disappear. If, 
however, any pressure could be found strong enough to provide 
for modern teaching in her provincial centres, and for the 
webterniBation of her topics of competitive examination, with 
ollices as rewards for those who distinguish themselves in the 
diderout branches of modern science, China might emerge from 
her slough of Confucian ignorance, prejudice, cruelty, and cor- 
ruption. As Dr. Martin says, ** If the examiners were scientific 
men, and if scientific subjects were made sufficiently prominent 
in these higher examinations, millions of aspiring students 
would soon become as earnest in the pursuit of modem science 

* Chinese Imp. Maritime Customs, Decennial Beports, 1SS2-1891, Ur. 0. OL 
01arke*s lieport on Lungohow, p. 666. 
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as thay now am in the itadyof their ancient oltsdcs.'* Nothing 
eoold hare so great an effect in moulding the futore of China 
ai the modernisation of her best-preserred ftnd most ancient 
institution. 

War has once more giren ns our opportunity. Japan has 
pricked the bubble of the ''awakening" of China, and has 
Sffhihited the Chinese Oovemment as the imposture it really is. 
Without in the least exercising our power to dictate to Japan the 
terms she may make so far as regards herself— which we have 
not the faintest right to do— we must not fail to control the results 
of the peace so fetr as other nations are concerned. First of all, 
we must insist upon the opening of treaty ports wherever those 
may be required for foreign trade. It would, perhaps, be in- 
adTisable to insist upon the opening of the whole of China at 
present, until the people of the remoter districts have had time 
io learn that we are only peaceful traders, and not barbarians, 
though if this should be possible, no scruples regarding extra- 
territoriality should be allowed to stand in the way for a moment. 
Second, we must insist upon foreign representatives being 
received hj the Emperor himself at regular intervals, and under 
iiieh circumstances as to make it clear that the honours of the 
aodienees are divided; and the Ministers of the State must 
realise once for all that diplomacy and procrastination are not 
qmonymous terms. Third, for the protection of our future 
interests in the Far East, we must secure by purchase, excbaogo, 
or otherwise, a naval base a thousand miles north of Hongkong. 
This is an absolute necessity, and there will not again be such 
an opportunity for acquiring it. Chusan at once suggests 
itself, if we do not want the responsibility of taking Formosa^ 
lAieh has no harbour. Chusan has been occupied by us before; 
it has an exoeUent harbour, which ean be easily fortiOed and 
made impregnable ; and it is at the mouth of the great trade 
nmte of Chiniu But this is a point that our naval authorities 
must deeidei Fourth, the literal fnlflhnent of our previous 
•OBventioii with China regarding Indian trade with Thibet must 
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now be demanded. The Chinese will say that they cannot 
guarantee that the Thibetans will not oppose us by force. This 
is quite true — ^it is wholly out of the i)ower of the Em^ieror of 
China to give any such guarantee. Our answer must be that in 
that case we will look after ourselves. The present moment is 
the turning-point in our relations with China, and it most not 
be allowed to pass. China, we must uever forget, yields only to 
pressure. She has never been opened except by war, and will 
never admit reform except at the point of the bayonet or at the 
sight of the ironclad. 

It may be said that I am calmly assigning the predominant 
role in the present situation to Great Britain, to the exclusion of 
other Powers. To this I unhesitatingly reply that the pro- 
dominant role belongs to us, and that it is not our policy to 
exclude anybody, for, unlike other nations, whatever we get is 
thrown open to the whole world. Beside the commercial 
interests of England in China, those of all other nations are 
ahnost insignificant. This is an assertion which can be proved 
in a moment. Take the question of foreigners in China first. 
On December 81, 1891, a census was taken in all the treaty 
ports of China, including the two Customs stations of Lappa and 
Kowloon, by the Chinese Customs service. These were the 
results :— - 

Britiflb. Amerioan. Frenoh. G«nnan. Portnga«M. Spanish. Italian. 
Bcsidonta ... 8,746 1,200 681 667 659 816 188 

Firms ... 8i6 37 84 S2 7 6 4 

That is, in the Treaty Ports alone, there were 8,746 Britishers 
and 345 British firms, against 3,811 subjects and IGl firms of 
all the other European Powers and the United States put 
together. But to this must be added the British population and 
firms in Hongkong and Singapore trading with China, by far 
our most important representatives in the Far East When this 
addition is made, it is clearly not too much to say that the 
interests of other nations are insignificant in comparison. 
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Seoond, take the question of trada The fignret farniah the 
fellowiDg MioniBhing remits 



FOREIGN TRAD! Of CHINA WITH BAOH 00UNTB7, ISM. 

BftikwMiTMUi 
Cootlneiil of Xnropi^ tioipl BomIa •»««•» 81,070,068 
United BUIM ... ^ «•«•»»» m« H.lOO.aU 
Boiti* .•.•«»-•.»»»- 10.807,7a 48,507,844 



Omft Brilda Md Briilih PMMMloBi «. «. 105,710,840 

Thst is— taking the Hsikwan tael roughly at four shillings (it 
ayeraged 8s. 11^ in 1898)— the total trade of Great Britain and 
British possessions for 1808 amounted to £80,000,000, against 
£0,700,000 for the whole continent of Europe (except Turkey) 
and the United States. These are the figures given by the 
Oustoms, but a considerable reduction must be made from 
British trade in Tiew of the fact that a good deal of the trade 
passing through Hongkong and Singapore is not British* It is 
impossible to calculate how much this is, but to show the over* 
whelming superiority of British trade, let us suppose that Ilong* 
kong and Singapore, our greatest trading centres with China, 
were wiped off the map, with all their trade. Even in that case 
Brituh trade would stiU stand at 62,288,480 taels, or £12,400,000 
against £0,7(X)/XX) for all our cirilised competitors put together I 
If under these circumstances we do not recognise that we are 
the predominant Power in all foreign relations with Cliina, 
and act accordingly, then we are indeed unworthy of the heritage 
of good fortune that sturdier Englishmen have made and be* 
queathed to us* 

In all the foregoing I haye written upon the supposition that 
at the conclusion of the present war we may still ha?e a united 
China to deal with« This, howerer, may well not be the case. 
The AbbA Hue, Cooke, and Oordon, all thought that the Chinese 
Empire would possibly one day collapse, and indeed the ties 
which bold it together are much weaker than is realised 1^ moet 
people. The netocy of the Japanese, if carried beyond a certain 
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point, would qnito madj bring abont the downfall of the present 
djnastjy Mated as it if upon an inaeonre throne. If China* 
however, ia torn aaonder or falla to pieces, then a mneh vaster 
problem will face ns. For in that ease we shall find ourselves 
face to faoe with the momentous suggestion of Asia for the 
Asiatios. Upon this I shall have something to saj in a later 
chapter. 
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